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CHAPTER I. 



" Grande, est dit od, la difference 
Entre le marriage et I'amour.'* 

Old Song. 

^^What a deuced bore that eternal punch is," said 
Mr. Elliott to his country friend, Mr. Richardson, as 
he ventured beneath the shade of his cabriolet to drive 
him through Jermyn-Street, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve one fine morning in August: '^con- 
found that fellow's eloquence who persuaded the bouse, 
against their sober senses, that it was not a regular nui- 
sance; and multiplied the number of thieves and pick- 
pockets, for the sake of seeing his children clap their 
noisy hands, as the devil made away with the long- 
nosed screeching vagabond. Confound him! a man 
cannot drive his cab, even at this hour, for the mob.'' 
So saying, he again lashed his whip over his unfortu- 
nate horse, who plunged and kicked at the indignity; 
but, with more judgment than his angry driver, refus- 
ed to trample under foot those who required more 
time than Mr. Elliott was willing to allow to make 
way for the passage of }m cabriolet. 

^'I think you are mistaken for once, my good 
friend," said Mr. Ric|iardson coolly, and thrusting out 
his red nose to ascertain the cause of their detention. 
^^^There %b somebody going to be hung, but it is not 
my old favorite punch this time ; and faith I should 
like to know who it may be, for see what brilliant 
equipages and tawdry favors, and bright nosegays. 
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Egad, Elliott, I must be out, and see the fun ; for I 
love a wedding, and I may perhaps get asked to the 
feast." 

^^ I should think not," replied his companion sulkily, 
and glancing with a look of withering contempt at his 
friend's figure, as he saw him fighting his way through 
mechanics, chimneysweeps, butcher boys, and flower 
girls,^ &c., to the church door. ^^ I should think no 
one but myself could bear the presence of such a ti» 
ger — certainly not on their wedding day." In truth 
the appearance of the honest-hearted little Irishman 
could not, at first sight, prepossess the beholder with 
as favorable an impression towards him, as his inward 
worth deserved. 

Beneath a light blue frock coat, so scantily fashion- 
ed that the brass buttons could scarcely meet their in- 
tended inclosures, over his robust little figure shone a 
bright yellow cloth waistcoat, discovering a red one 
of equal brilliancy. The preposterous size of his feet 
and hands was alike observable, from the extreme 
shortness of his trowsers and his sleeves ; and a very 
old white hat was so placed upon his conical-looking 
head as to occasion some doubts respecting the civil- 
ity of his late associates, or of the security of its posi- 
tion in case of a false step. When Mr. Elliott paus- 
ed, however, to glance from his absurd looking figure 
to the livery of the coachman, who sat proudly on the 
brocaded box of the nearest carriage quaffing a large 
draught of porter from a pewter pot, and adorned with 
a huge shining favor, the current of his thoughts was 
changed, and, calling to his boy to hold the reins, 
he soon found himself in as close contact with the cu- 
rious mob as Mr. Richardson, and in a few moments 
he had actually joined in church the kneeling throng 
before the altar. 

He felt a strange sensation as he beheld the beauti- 
ful form of Susan Falkland beside that of Lord de 
Tracey, and as he h^ard the solemn voice of the dig- 
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Dified looking clergyman, who officiated, requiring 
of her the response to the awful question : — " Wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded husband, &c., 
till death do you part ?^' and then placing the pledge 
of TOWS so consecrated upon her trembling hand. 

Through the veil which partially concealed a coun- 
tenance, on which none could look without a peculiar 
interest^ no trace of tears were to be seen; but white 
as the soft drapery which concealed her sylph-like 
form, she was more like the imagination of a dream than 
a being of this earth. She seemed almost afraid to 
breathe, lest emotions, too powerful to be betrayed to 
any eye, save One unseen, should obtain a mastery 
over the sense of that imperious duty which she had 
just sworn to fulfil. Even those who gazed with in- 
difference on the expression which pervaded every 
feature, feared for the future happiness of a bride who 
could so look on her wedding-day ; but there was be- 
side her one whose nature was too impetuous, too ten- 
der to mark a sister's struggles with suppressed feel- 
ing. It was in vain that Margaret strove to recal to 
mind the many virtues and endearing qualities which 
she thought Lord de Tracey possessed. It was in 
vain that she contrasted the charm of his outward ap- 
pearance with the inferiority of others. She Icnew, for 
woman can not remain deceived in such concerns* — 
she knew that Susan did not love him. She saw it in 
the composure which she had assumed ever since he 
had been accepted, and which she had carefully pre- 
served till this eventful day. She heard it in the deep 
groan extorted from a bursting heart, at the hour of 
night when she thought that all beside were sleeping. 
She guessed it from the passive acquiescence she had 
given to all who had offered her their congratulations 
with the same voice and manner respecting her future 
happiness— the splendour of her trousseau, and her 
husband's beauty. She saw it in the straining eyes 
with which she arose from her morning and evening 
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prayer, when, softened by the remembrance of or- 
changing love, she wept upon her sympathising breast 

Alas ! too well she knew that poor Susan had enter- 
ed on this engagement with a heart withered and 
blighted by an untold sorrow; and, as she knelt beside 
the now united pair, and heard the solemn blessing, 
her fears far anticipated her hopes, and she sobbed 
with uncontrollable emotion. Her fattier gave his 
daughter away with a parent's trust and joy which 
brought the tear to his eye, and again he covered his 
face with his hands, and prayed as calmly, as fervently 
ais before. 

He gently chided Margaret for giving way to her 
feelings,^ and when the bridal party moved to the ves- 
try-room, and he marked the trembling hand of Susan, 
he almost looked severely at Margaret, for causing 
her increased agitation; and with more tenderness than 
before, again clasped Susan to his heart. 

The anguish so long suppressed now burst forth, 
and, with a scream which rang through the aisles, 
which had lately echoed to the solemn voice of the 
clergyman, she sank in death-like paleness in his arms, 
imploring that there she might die. With a presence 
of mind for which few could have given her credit, 
Margaret succeeded in so occupying those who crowd- 
ed around as to conceal from them the purport of the 
words she had spoken. Insensijbility soon succeeded, 
and Susan was borne home, supported by General 
Falkland and Margaret, who, almost paralized with 
terror and dismay, used their faint endeavors to restore 
a consciousness which she had wished might never 
return. 

The crowd of gay friends, who had been invited to 
the wedding cle;euner, assembled with other expecta- 
tions than they had realized, and thought it was more 
kind to separate as soon as possible, since they who 
had appointed the entertainment were unable to pre- 
side. 



i 
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" Faith P' said Mr. Elliott, as he followed Lord de 
Tracey from the charch-door to his carriage, into 
vrhich he stepped uninvited, '4his is a deuced hasty 
separation, but I hope she will soon be much better-^ 
a little agitatipn — that's all very natural, but what a 
bore those ^rs^ love$ are!" 

" What ?" said Lord de Tracey, his face kindling 
with indignation. 

" Yes," replied the cowardly Mr. Elliott, who 
thought it high time to eat his words— »'^ she is your 
first love, is n't she ?" 

Lord de Tracey was pacified, or seemed to be so. 
" I do n't wish any questions, if ^you please, Elliott," 
rejoined Lord de Tracey; '*you know," said he, 
smiling good-naturedly, and striving to shake off the 
painful impression which the illness of his bride had 
occasioned; ^'you know, I have already answered so 
many to-day." 

"Oh, certainly," said Mr. Elliott, humming an 

Opera tune. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

" Pen honor dear. Lord de Tracey, do you know I 
have some thoughts of marriage, myself, but hang cer- 
emonies, I abominate them. They are so deucedly 
troublesome, and a woman never looks well with red 
«yes and swollen cheeks. Why, positively, Margaret, 
who is usually such a fine girl, looked downright hide- 
oas--did n't you think so ?" 

Lord de Tracey heard him not, and he was saved 
the trouble of a reply, for the carriage stopped, and in 
a moment he was at the door of his bride's chamber. 

^* I shall stay here till they are off," said Lord Sher- 
bourne, as he handed his wife and daughters into their 
carriage, among the last of those who, having provided 
themselves with a comfortable luncheon, departed, to 
circulate among their acquaintances the account of the 
sombre wedding. 
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^^I shall certainly stay, because I donH like to leave 
old friends, wlien 1 think I may be of use." Occupied 
with the contemplation of his thin legs, which were 
that day adorned with more than ordinary care, Lord 
Sherbourne scarcely perceived General Falkland, as 
he advanced towards him in the entrance hall. 

"Your lordship is very kind,'3 said he, with a cour- 
tesy which few would have resisted; " but 1 fear my 
dear girl is scarcely able to bear parting with her sis- 
ter and mys^f in the presence of any other person." 

" Oh ! but such an old friend as I am," said Lord 
Sherbourne, still advancing, and laying his hand on the 
General's shoulder, with an air of patronising conde- 
scension; "she will not mind my presence, I am sure; 
and 1 really cannot allow myself to leave you at such 
a moment." (Lord Sherbourne had already transferred 
his attentions towards Genera) Falkland in favor of his 
youngest daughter) " beside you see Anne will not rest 
tonight, unless I can apprise her of Lady de Tracey's 
, complete recovery " So saying, he re-entered Uie 
drawing room, and actually contrived to detain Gen- 
eral Falkland until his daughter's entrance. The tra- 
velling carriage was at the door — the servant and maid 
in readiness on the box. Lord de Tracey's counten- 
ance was colorless; and an expression which Genend 
Falkland had never seen there now filled him with 
doubts, to which he had until then been a stranger. 
Susan had recovered some degree of composure; but 
scarcely trusting herselt to return the aflfectionate em- 
brace of her parent and her sister, or to reply to the 
convulsed eagerness with which Margaret bade her 
write to them very soon; she felt the presence of so 
indifferent a person as Lord Sherbourne was a restraint 
for whichp she was thankful; and, giving a smile to the 
assembled servants, as she passed to her carriage, the 
marriage cortege was soon followed by the wondering 
gaze of the idle crowd, as they proceeded on the Do- 
ver road. 
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Again and again the mind of Lord de Tracey re- 
verted to the words which Mr. Elliott had spoken. 
The silent abstraction with which his bride sat beside 
bim did not tend to lessen the painful impression. He 
had not indeed been ignorant of her attachment to Mr. 
Hamilton; for his jealous eye had long perceived that 
to which her parent had remained a stranger. It was, 
therefore, the feeling of agonised regret which a mind 
of more refinement than his would have experienced, 
at sach a discovery, on sttch a day : he had been fully 
aware, when he sought the hand of Susan, that there 
was in her heart a secret for which he could not seek 
the explanation; bht his pride was deeply wounded to 
thJDk that others were also acquainted with her love 
for his rival; and on this day, to which he had looked 
as one of triumph, not only in securing for ever the 
object of his passionate admiration, but in the defeat 
of one for whom he entertained a strong dislike, he 
suffered perhaps more bitterly than he who mourned 
in absence the destruction of his dearest hopes. 

And is it not ever thus that hopes which have been 

awakened by the mere impulse of human passion, 

which have been cherished by the bare ambition of 

seeing them realised on the downfall of another^s hap^ 

piness ; and which are not, in short, hallowed by vir- 

taous motives, fail in their fulfilment to bestow^ the 

anticipated bliss .^ Is it not thus the deceived and 

disappointed, who have not learned the fallacy of^ 

building on such unhallowed dreams, turn again and 

again to other objects in the same presumptuous spirit; 

and then exclaim against the wnongs they have suffered, 

and the bitterness which has been infused into their 

every draught, while they themselves have prepared 

the poison. But happier those who view their own 

faults reflected in such disappointments, and who 

striye to set out with a^ better spirit, in the path 

which they had once traced in the wilfulness of kinder 

passion. 

VOL II. — 2 
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Lord de Tracey gazed upon his bride ; she smiled 
kindly on him, and Elliott^s words, together with the 
remembrances they had renewed, were again forgot- 
ten. Susan recalled the vows she had made, the reso- 
lutions she had so long determined — so long prayed 
that she might fulfil ; and, summoning every energy oi 
her being, she exerted herself to speak, and to look 
as if she were happy ; but who has not experienced 
the difficulty of biding the traces which such tears 
leave behind them ? 

It seemed as if those eyes which had so wept re- 
fused to beam again, even when the sunshine ol 
serene contempt essayed to dry them ; but when the 
heart is still oppressed — when every outward circum- 
stance continues to remind it of its anguish, it is in- 
deed hard to look with composure on the object 
which has occasioned our wretchedness. To some i1 
might appear the more difficult because such would 
be their duty. 

But not so to Susan. Already she thought of Lord 
de Tracey as her husband, whom she had sworn tc 
love and to obey. Already did she honor him, for she 
esteemed him worthy of her regard ; and, when he 
kindly besought her to dry her tears, with the con- 
sciousness of possessing his devotion and his love, she 
fervently hoped that the hour might come when thai 
knowledge would enable her to do so with as mucl 
grateful joy as she now strove to do from principles 
of duty alone. 

There can be few separations more painful thai 
that which sisters, who have lived together from in 
fancy, are called upon to endure when new tie! 
divide them, and call for the exercise of other duties 
Even to the woman who leaves the happy home oi 
her childhood, from the free and unrestrained impulse 
pf a new and engrossing feeling, there will recur mo- 
ments of solitude and thoughtfulness, when the heari 
fondly returns to that loved spot, our first home, en 
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deared by a thousand associations of affection ; and 
he who loves his wife with the most fervor will feel 
more securely the strength of her attachment to him- 
self in proportion as he discovers in that heart the 
warmth of mutual affection, which cannot part from a 
parent and a sister without regret, and who cannot 
recall, even in that society which she has preferred 
to every other, the memory of their tenderness, with 
grateful tears. 

But how mucli will she, who no longer sees in that 
home the companion of her childhood — the friend of 
her youth — who misses at every moment the sympa- 
thy of a heart ever open to attend to every trivial in- 
terest of the passing liour — how will she lament the 
separation? How will she look around the vacant 
chamber, where so lately a sister's presence threw a 
sunshine over each inanimate object ? How will her 
thoughts revert with anxious solicitude to the oft re- 
peated question, " Is she happy ?" How will the 
doubt be resolved by the fervent prayer that she may 
indeed be blessed in that new tie which has divided 
them ! 

It was thus that Margaret concluded her mournful 
meditations, as she sat pensively alone in her chamber, 
on the evening of her sister's marriage, until, worn- 
out by the fatigue and excitement she had undergone, 
she sunk into a profound sleep. 

But, oh ! the sad, sad waking, when she again re- 
curred to the uncontrollable anguish of that cry, 
when Susan had thrown herself on her father's neck; 
and remembered the suppressed agony depicted in 
her smile, as she bade them adieu. Again the suspi- 
cion of the truth recurred to her mind, that he whom 
she loved so devotedly — he who had left them the 
very djiy after Lord de Tracey was accepted — he 
was the cause of all this anguish; and her own blind- 
ness — her own selfish feelings — had combined to ren- 
der that belpved sister the victim of an unhappy mar- 
riage. 
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But if such were indeed the case, it was irremedi- 
able, and what remained for her but to seek to imitate 
the high-minded devotedness of her Susan? She 
was now the only solace of her father's declining 
Tears, and she inwardly resolved to bury the secret in 
ner aching heart— to overcome, for his sake, an attach- 
ment which she knew was a grief to him ; and to live 
only for his happiness and comfort. 

A thousand daily trifling duties now opened upon 
her which had before been divided between her sister 
and herself; and she felt it necessary, as well as be- 
coming, to fulfil them with cheerfulness. There was 
a consciousness in her mind that on her exertions de- 
pended his serenity and comfort, which she could not 
have seen impaired without experiencing the deepest 
regret and self-reproach ; and she, therefore, seconded 
every hope that the General expressed of her sister's 
happiness with Lord de Tracey ; and strove to appear 
as light and gay in heart as ever, concealing from him 
the anxiety she could not but experience on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hamilton's absence. . 

General Falkland's house became more than ever 
the resort of the gay and fashionable. The season had 
lasted longer than usual, owing to public business being 
prolonged; and there was scarcely a fete champetre,.a 
a water party, or a wood party, for which Margaret was 
not recherche, as the most lovely, the most ornamental, 
of that usually neglected tribe, in fashionable circles, 
young ladies. There was a degree of eclat attendant 
on her sister's marriage, which brought her more into 
notice than even the influence of her own charms had 
excited in the minds of those who hope that a reflection 
of that kind of interest may return on themselves, by 
seeming to be intimate with the persons who have awa- 
kened it ; and though many complained in secret of 
the reserve which Margaret failed not to evince to- 
wards those who sought to inquire into the private 
feelings of Lady de Tracey ; words which she had 
never uttered^ and inuendoes which she had never 
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thrown out, were whispered and repeated in bou- 
doirs, in drawing-rooms, at riding parties, and wa- 
ter parties, till Lady de Tracey was spoken of, as 
" Poor dear !''— " Beautiful victim !"— " She was al- 
ways quite alone." — " But how 1 doat on her now she 
is unhappy P^ — and so on; till Margaret hea^d the re- 
port, and then she felt she had a just reason for en- 
treating her father to return to Walrond, and thus by 
absence to silence the curiosity of the idle crowa. 
While she thanked him again and again for his kind- 
ness in thus lingering for her sake, in scenes of gaiety; 
she assured him, with how much truth he scarcely 
knew, how much happier she should be in the country 
than in the brightest ball-room in town. 

" Well, my queen," said the General, kindly, "I am 
happy that such should be your choice, though, I fear, 
you will be very dull there, now, without Susan ; you 
have hardly allowed me to miss her society, but I hope, 
for your sake, she will soon join us again." 

"Oh!" said Margaret, sighing, '* you know, dear 
Papa, her last letter was from Paris; Lord de Tracey 
did not expect his castle would be ready for her for a 
month, at least, and he wished her to remain there 
sometime, so I fear we have no hopes of her this 
year." 

"Very true, love," said General Falkland; " well, 
spring returns, and so will the^ when you have fed the 
robins and Mary's bairn ; for she has one by this time, 
of course ; and then you must have a brighter color 
in those cheeks, or my friend Montgomery will never 
be pleased : do you know, my dear, he has positively 
consented to accompany us home, so I must be off, 
and settle the day of our departure with him : and do 
you, dearest, see that you amuse yourself with the good 
Countess Olinska, and mind you ask her to come to 
Walrond as soon as she can.". So saying. General 
Falkland mounted his horse, and Margaret hastened 
to obey a wish which she had as much at heart as her 
kind father. 

VOL u— 2* 
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There was a chann about the Countess which tew 
could wholly resist, though still fewer were able to 
appreciate it as it deserved, for, while the courtliness 
and courtesy of her manner conveyed to all in her so- 
ciety that most agreeable of sensations — being pleased 
with self; and though her unfailing good humor and 
cheerfulness shed on all within her influence some- 
thing of that sunshine which pervaded her own breast, 
it required to be acquainted with the motives by which 
she was actuated, and the many trials through which 
she had passed, with unblemished character, and un- 
stained heart, fully to value the worth, which threw 
over a person, unadorned by outward attractions, s 
spell of enchantment which was encreased in propor- 
tion as she was known. 

Margaret obtained the privilege of this excellent 
woman's intimacy and friendship, and it was one foi 
which she had, through life, cause to be grateful. Sh< 
found it her most delightful resource after her sii^er^ 
marriage, in those hours when she was necessarily di< 
vided from her father. With the London world ir 
general, she felt but little congeniality, but she waf 
not so narrow-minded as to view it with the eye o 
prdudice. 

No longer now did Margaret sigh in solitude during 
her morning hours (for though in town she was one oi 
those who actually took the benefit of the morning 
hours), and while she turned the leaves of her book, 
lament the absence of one who was ever wont to sym- 
pathize with her in the expression of sentiments, oftei 
experienced, but whichy till then, she failed to find 
words for. She might explain her views on general 
subjects without ibar of being misunderstood, or ii»< 
tending something that was personaL How often does 
this fear prove a barrier to freedom of intercourse, 
and what tact is necessary to suppress the expression 
of such a thought, where an insight into character, oi 
a knowledge of peculiaF eircumstances, enable us tc 
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perceive what has originated the train of particular 
thoaght, which thus vents itself in general observa-^ 

tiODS. 

Countess Olinska had the advantage of both these,, 
bot she never made use of her knowledge to intrude 
upon her young companion; the consciousness of such 
bebg the case, and while Margaret enjoyed the bene- 
fit of her excellent judgment, in the kind advice which 
she gave in more palatable garb, she was never agitat* 
ed by that nervous tremoor which a more literal per- 
son had adduced by the mention of facts or feelings 
which she wished by such a friend might be under- 
stood, but not described. 

The Countess drew around her a circle which 
differed widely, from those which generally frequent 
the boudoirs of fashionable women. It was not with 
' her, with as many of that class, sufficient recommen* 
dation that a young man should possess such superior 
outward attractions as to render his unmeaning simper 
or nod of intimacy the envy of the fair and young, al- 
though even these aspired to be among the number of 
her intimates, and boasted of becoming so, because to 
none, except the perseveringly vicious, would she be- 
stow her contempt. Nor did she court the society of 
men of superior age, and exalted rank, from the mere 
fact of their being favorites at Court, or looked up to 
as men of. power in the political world. With some 
of these, indeed, her talents, and the power she pos- 
sessed of adapting these to subjects of all kinds, in the 
most agreeable manner, had placed her on a footing of 
intimacy which spread many an envious whisper 
through the world of the influence she exercised over 

Lord , and Mr. — , and Colonel , in their 

political opinions; but never did the character, which 
was dignified by liSr own acknowledged excellence^ 
and high principles, and supported by the confidence 
and love of her husband, suffigr even from these im- 
putations ; the merely frivolous and gay of her own 
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sex did not often appear where they found so little of 
similarity, in mind and manner, to attract them; but 
among the virtuous and good, of the most exalted in 
rank, among the talented and clever of all ranks, ages, 
and sex, there are sufficient in the London world to 
form society, the most enchanting — the most improv- 
ing; and of such was the Countess Olinska's compos* 
ed. Among these was Margaret daily received. Her 
simple manners — her unaflfected modesty — herdigni* 
j5ed suppression of thoughts and feelings to which so 
many of her age and sex give utterance, in the exu; 
berance of youthful spirits, to the annoyance of those 
grown wiser, rendered her presence a pleasing addi- 
tion to the conservation of those whom her timidity 
made her fear to converse with herself, because it 
served to heighten the spirits of the amiable Countess, 
while it gratified her visiters and friends. 

There were some, indeed, who frequented her house, 
from the sole motive of meeting there one so lovely 
and attractive as Miss Falkland, and this was perhaps 
the t)nly drawback to Margaret's undivided enjoyment, 
because, whenever she discovered herself to be the 
object preferred among the young of the other sex, 
her heart turned with a stronger sentiment to him 
whom still she loved with all the intense devotioo 
which absence, to a doating heart, but serves to 
strengthen and confirm. 

Of these the Due de Chatelain, a very young French 
nobleman, and Lord Frederick Ashton, were the 
sources of the most disquiet to her generous mind, be- 
cause in the one she perceived an unsophisticated na- 
ture, and warmth of heart, which she grieved to see 
were engaged in a manner which she felt H impossible 
to gratify; and in the other, a decree of intellectual 
superiority, which strengthened tffi constitutional me- 
lancholy which she feared to increase by the rejection 
of a suit which Lord Frederick already proffered — 
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not, indeed, in words, but with looks and manners to 
which she could not blind herself. 

The Due and Lord Frederick were friends; they had 
travelled together, they had thought, they had felt, to- 
gether, and till now, with only sufficient diflference to 
enhance the pleasure they derived from one another's 
society. 

But they were now doomed to meet with a barrier 
to their hitherto unreserved confidence in the passion 
which had awoke almost simultaneously in the breasts 
of both, and which now only served to embitter the 
pang which they experienced on the discovery of their 
unfortunate sympathy of feeling. 

The Due de Chateiain, like most Frenchmen, was 
West with that natural gaiete de cour, which gave 
Margaret hope that his attachment might not prove so 
detrimental to his peace as she might have feared with 
another, and imperceptibly she was led on by those 
fhousand nameless daily occurrences, which increase 
intimacy, to be more in his society than in her sober 
luoments she desired. She sang — she played with him 
-^he wrote charades, and bouts rines with him; she 
lent him books, and he furnished her with every work 
of interest in ancient French literature, for she well 
knew the modern. He accompanied her when she 
rode with her father to gardens and villas, until at last 
she found that she had unwittingly nurtured a growing 
passion, and then diffidence, reserve, gentle reproachea 
followed on his side; excuses, assurances on hers» 
Yet, and still, she was vexed to know herself beloved; 
yet more so to think she had cause to blame herself 
for such being the fact. To Lord Frederick she had 
always shewn herself in the undisguised light in which 
she wished him ever to behold her, and, without ever 
having spoken a word on the subject of love, siie felt 
conscious that he was aware of her heart being engag- 
ed with another. 
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And 80 it was; and while he watched^ with 
increasing admiration, which served but to fan 
flame which cokisumed him, the gentle dignity 
which, without harshness, she averted the possibil 
of any man's subjecting himself to a decided reject! 
of his hopes; whilst, without coquetry, her chai 
held them captive beneath her sway; he thought ti 
the object of that love,vvhich he so earnestly covetf 
was bestowed on his friend, and while that thougl 
was unwillingly severing the bands which had hitherti 
united them, he felt it but generous to allow to th{ 
. open-hearted De Chatelain that he was indeed the ha| 
py object of her aflfeclion. 

With Margaret's former history Lord Frederick! 
was unacquainted. He had but lately returned fromi 
the continent, and it was only since Lady de Tracey's 
marriage that he had met her at the Countess Olinska's. 
It was not, therefore, surprising that, witnessing daily, 
as he did, the intimacy which subsisted between her 
and his very handsome young friend ; and hearing from 
' others that the Countess Olinska was most anxious to 
make up a marriage between her and the Due de Chate- 
lain; his own diffidence should have united to these 
apparent facts to confirm him in the belief which 
brought conviction but not relief to his mind. 
. "I do no tthink the Countess is dressed yet,'' said 

I Lord Frederick, who sat alone in her drawing-room, 
on the morning when Margaret repaired to her bouse, 
to renew her father's invitation, and apprise her of 
their intended depaiture for Scotland. 

" Indeed ! I almost fear she cannot be very well ; I 
came here thus early, by appointment, and she is not 
wont to disappoint any whom she sends for on busi- 
ness." Margaret felt her usual timidity rather in- 
crease, as she found herself alone with a man, whose 
sentiments she now guessed at, and the language of 
whose eyes spoke too intelligibly the secret which he 
durst not betray in words. 
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She begged Lord Frederick would ring the bell K> 
detain her carriage, and inquire whether the Countess 
would see her for a moment in her room. " I pro- 
mise,'' said she smiling, ^^I will not detain you five 
minutes." Jjord Frederick smiled. " Did any other 
lady assure me that five minutes would be the limit of 
a confidential conversation, my gallantry would scarce- 
ly prevent my doubting their promise ; but Miss Falk- 
land is not one I should fear to break a promise, even 
though it were tacitly given." The smile concluded 
with a sigh, and as Margaret looked up to reply, she 
saw the paleness of Lord Frederick's expressive coun- 
tenance,' and the tenderness which lingered in his eye. 

She had begun^ — *' \ou fear so," when the servant 
entered to say that the Countesse would be with her 
immediately. " I should jiave thought," continued she 
blushingly, "that you would have at least have pretend- 
ed to be glad that any young lady could he punctual, 
even to so trivial a promise.'' *' Yea," rejoined Lord 
Frederick with emotion; "but I fear it is more than 
my philosophy is equal to to rejoice at that to which I 
adverted, however much it may increase my admira- 
tion, — my — " " Excuse me," said Margaret, confus- 
edly; trying to laugh; "but I could scarcely guess 
that your powers of concentration were so limited 
that they could not be restrained within the space of 
five minutes — I think that was the time, was it not?" 

" It seems indeed but a very short time," said Lord 
Frederick, " that 'concentrates all my thoughts — my 
feelings — my very being — I feel as if I had lived but 
two brief months. Those I must not remember — the 
rest I care not to forget — and yet it must be so. The 
man who claims the happiness I dare not hope for is 
my friend. ,TeIl me. Miss Falkland, will you despise 
me if I venture to ask it; tell me, is it not so?" 

As Lord Frederick spoke, he advanced towards her; 
but, ere she could reply, the door opened, and Coun- 
tess OUnska entered. Her face beamed with benevo- 
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lence, but there was a degree of hurried earnestness 
in her manner, unlike herself, which had surprised 
Margaret, if Lord Frederick's words and manner had 
not thrown her into a state of confused abstractioo, 
which made her glad that the Countess spoke first. 

** My dear Margaret," said she extending the one 
hand to her and the other to Lord Frederick, with 
that grace which kindness imparts; ^'I cannot afford) 
even to you, one moment of my precious time — I am 
engaged to Lord Frederick," added she smiling. 
" How very wrong — quite incorrect, is it not ? Bat 
my dear Conte has set his heart upon it — so it must 
be so. Tell me, my dear, in one word, what you have 
to say ?" 

" Only to let you know that we leave town in a kvf 
days."' Lord Frederick looked as if he must have 
fallen to the ground ; " and to implore you not to fo^ 
get us among your numerous friends. My father's old 
friend Mr. Montgomery goes with us, so that we are 
to be regulat*ed according to his will, and th^t you 
know is rather uncertain, but I may tell him you have 
promised and will fulfil; may I not, dear Countess?" 
"Oh yes! certainly we shall join jou, I hope very 
soon ; but come again to morrow and We will talk it 
over — adieu." 

Lord Frederick handed Margaret to her carriage. 
He shook convulsively as he whispered in a low voice. 
" Tell me, I implore you, is De Chatelain as tiappy 
as I suppose him ? Have 1 one shadow to save me 
from despair?" Margaret had only time to utter 
** No." — A crowd of servants and of the Contesse's 
pensioners were in the hall — the door was closed, and 
she was driving home ere she recollected the full im- 
port of that one word. She felt how truly she could 
decide as to both questions ; but she could have wish* 
ed to have framed that to the latter, in more gentle 
and kinder phrase. Alas ! thought she, it is perhaps 
as well for him ; and he must have seen how ill choseD 
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ftTM^ ^th time and place were for such an explanation. 
But she was not consoled, and when her father joined 
her in the evening, he found her depressed in spirits, 
and anxiously enquired whether she were really well 
enough to venture so soon to undertake a journey. 

" Oh yea !" said she, eagerly, " dearest papa, by 
all means, I am more than ever anxious to be once 
more in the quiet of dear Walrond.^' 

" Well," said General Falkland, " and so am I, 
love, for I hope it will do you good: but what say 
you to a voyage by sea ? does not the thought sicken 
you? Nothing, you know, dear, of the interest of 
snowy bird like sails — and the exciting seaman's cry 
and contrary winds — and delay and anxiety to keep 
you alive ; these days of improvements have banished 
such ideas, even from such old heads as Montgomery's 
and my own ; but he has set his heart on going by 
steam. He says that is the only way in which he 
could carry his canvass and his portfolio and his num- 
berless appertenances conveniently; and so I promised 
him that, could I persuade you to agree, we should 
also go by that smoking conveyance, for 1 was quite 
«ure, that if we went without him, he would never be 
moved out of his den.'^ 
"Oh, certainly," said Margaret, smiling, "you 
fta)^! were quite right, as you always are. How amusing 
^^ I it -will be. 1 quite enjoy the thoughts of it And 
^PPJm ''^hat is the day ?" 

me ■ '' Wednesday next, I think ; but we shall soon hear 
^a exactly. What a dear good girl you are; always 
^ m willing to turn annoyance into pleasure. Alas ! poor 
id I Evelyn." General Falkland sighed. 
K I " Why is he poor ?" said Margaret. 

" Because," replied her dear father, " you would 

have made him so happy, and I fear he never will be 

so now. I heard from him to-day. He is going to 

I marry Miss Somerville, but I can see by the tone of 

I VOL II. — 3 
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his letter that it is a sacrifice to a mistaken notioD of 

fity. But yoa could not help ii, my poor girl— onlj 
am sorry for the cause." 

Margaret pressed her father's hand, and was glad 
when an excuse, for retiring to dress for dinner, left 
her once more to her solitary musing. 



CHAPTER 11. 

*' Le monde est plein de ibus, et qui n' en veut pas voir 
Doit demeurer tout seul, et casser son miroir." 

VOLTAIEB. 

** What a world this great city is," said Margaret, 
^ she looked from the carriage which was conveying 
ber father, Mr. Montgomery, the Due de Chatelain, 
^ud herself, through the crowded streets of the city, 
to Blackwall, between eleven and twelve o'clock at 
i^ight. The party had been long silent, each occupied 
With their own reflections, for who does not reflect 
When commencing a journey ? 

Such a flood of remembrances rush in upon the 
tuind, while the body is moved on by other means 
than self-exertion So many regrets ; perhaps so many 
anticipations. Or, in the absence of these, who has 
lot felt something of the influence which the mono- 
:onous soupd of a carriage wheels has on setting the 
nind to work on subjects far difierent from those con- 
lected either with present objects, or the cause of 
3ur present movements. Those who, under such cir- 
cumstances, can sleep, must be completely happy or 
[completely worn out by bodily fatigue, or mental suf- 
iering. General Falkland slept; at least, Margaret 
^bought so, for his eyes were closed, and he spoke 
not a word ; Mr, Montgomery was wholly absorbed 
in counting, mentally, over the numerous bales and 
packages which contained his valuables, and only, 
from time to time, muttered something like a groan or 
a grunt, to which he added, ^'stupid blockheads — 
always too soon or too late." 

The words recalled to Margaret's mind her late 
conversation with Lord Frederick, whom she had not 
since met. She looked towards De Chatelain. The 
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light of the lamps, as they glanced successivlj 
his countenance, or of the huge torches which gl 
over the meat and vegetable stalls, which, in this 1 
erto unknown quarter of the town, surprised b< 
every step; reminded her of the expediency of 
arding some common- place observation to break 
silence, and to remove something of thai pensive 
which she observed, and which she grieved to t 
vj^as occasioned by his parting with her. 

He had become a great favorite with General i 
land, and had easily obtained permission to accomj 
them to the place of embarkation. .Margaret re| 
ted this additional proof of his decided preferenci 
her, especially as he relinquished, for that purpo 
musical party which the Countess Olinska gave 
night. 

" Were yo*i ever here before ?'* said she to him 
really had not any idea what a wonderful town 1 
don is. The thought might be useful, were I a : 
moralist, in shewing me how equally narrow my • 
may be on every other subject; but, you k 
young ladies are bound to be ignorant, it ^akes 
so interesting." 

" If such be the case»" rejoined De Chatelaii 
have yet to learn it. But you would make a poo 
liever to such a theory ; however, I have the ac 
tage over you in this instance, for there is scarce 
street in this vast city through which I have not pa 
Foreigners, you know, see more than natives, at ] 
than English natives. I never knew a Roman whi 
not worshipped in St. Peter's, or a Frenchman 
had not seen Fere la Chaise; but I have actuall} 
with many pf your countrymen who have neve 
tered St. Paul's." 

" Well," said Margaret, " 1 cannot account fi 
but there is certainly an unaccountable indifferent 
many of us for any sight- seeing, but foreign pa 
mas, Siamese twins, living skeletons, or pantbm 
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T^il But see what a crowd we hare got into : we shall 
K'?3 never reach our destination in time to sail to- night.*- 
J™^ I" Oh ! charming, charming," said De Chatelain, 
^^^ clapping his hands, "and then we shall hare you 
y J^ another week." 

- ^ ■ The General awoke. "Not quite so charming 1 

fear, my dear Due," said he, as he felt something 

strike the back part of the carriage; and looking 

I F* ^^^ of the window, found that they were liemmed in 

'!?^.^ by a huge waggon in front, a crowd of the lowest 

"""" description arresting . ita progress; aud a hackney 

coach, with an angry driver, driving the pol^ of his 

rl^^^ " Let me out," said De Chatelain to the servant, 

> ^^ "■ and I will see about it." So saying he jumped from 
the carriage. The cause of the crowd was now ex- 
plained. A gentleman's cabriolet was lying prostrate 
on the street. The horse had become entangled, and 

ivi^i ^^^''^^^ vfeve lavishing there abuse on the gentle- 

•L^ I wan's .servant, who was abusing the driver of the 

s tbtml ^^SS^^ ^^ return, ad the cause of the accident. A 
narrow lane, a few paces behind, fortunately enabled 

<^i| ^^^ hackney coach to back into it. De Chatelain 

or be. I ^^^^ him into a retreat, and re-entered the carriage, 

j^^ I which soon eflTected an issue from the same difficulty. 

elv I' " '^ ^^ ^^^y strange," said De Chatelain, as they 

^g^ I drove on; *'that was certainly Frederick's cab, and ser- 

Ig^ I Tant ; but he escaped from the fray as soon as it hap- 

> fc« I ^^^^ — ^®^y unlike him, I must say.'' 

ivho I Margaret was glad that the streets were so narrow, 
and the lights so few; for she guessed why he might 
be there on that night, but she said nothing. 

The conversation became general ; and, to his 
great joy, De Chaftelain heard himself again pressed to 
visit Walrond Castle. At length the carriage stopped 
at the ingress of a dark lane, which opened to a widely 
extending quay, which led to the brink of the river. 
There were some paces to walk.^ Margaret took De 
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Chatelaines proffered arm, aad looked at the scene 
before her. The damp, mist from the river impeded 
the distant prospect ; but from the numerous lights in 
the boats which moved along the water, and showed 
the silver]^ glance of the moving oars, she descried 
the ponderous^ size of the vessel into which she was 
shortly to enter ; while here and there were seen the 
reflected forms of boatmen and passengers, moving 
across the flickering beams like spectral visions. 

She stopped for a moment to observe the picturesque 
effect, which shade so partially illumined occasioned, 
when she felt her hand gently pressed by a figure 
which isfood beside her, although hitherto unobserved. 
It was mantled in a large dark cloak, and she started, 
deeming it an intrusion which she dreaded,, but the 
low and musical tones of Lord Frederick Ashton^s 
voice recalled her to a painful remembrance of the 
past, and an anxious desire that De Chatelain should 
not observe him, which she contrived by advancing a 
few paces, and then as suddenly again pausing, as if 
to continue her former contemplations. 

" If you have not indeed wilfully deceived me," 
said Lord Frederick, in a low whisper, " wWch your 
-present society, under present cifcumstances, makes 
me, in s}u.te of myself, apprehend, read this, with the 
indulgence which the ardouf and sincerity of my at- 
tachment claim. — Farewell." 

A letter was thrust into her hand ; and when she 
turned, as if to* re-assure herself that what she had 
seen and felt were not a dream, she could perceive no- 
thing bnt the distant light of the place where she had 
left the carriage, round which a moving mass of at- 
tendants were seen disposing of the luggage to various 
porters, and uttering short and hasty exclamations on 
the nature of their business. 

" You are verv absent to-night,'' said De Chatelain, 
gently pressing the trembling hand upon his arm. '' I 
wish your thoughts were not so completely engrossed 
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with that northern land which has the happiness to be 
your home — one thought for those you leave behind, 
in charity — I beg of you, charming Miss Falkland." 

Margaret smiled bitterly. "You are, perhaps, 
mistaken, Due," she said, "and yet I would not de- 
ceive ypu. My thoughts are with those who have left 
tne, and whom I may never meet again ; and yet to 
those who are kind enough to regret my bidding 
them adieu, I leave my kindest wislies — my affec- 
tionate thanks. These 1 trust they will receive — it is 
all I have to offer, and now farewell. I hear my 
father, and Mr. Montgomery's voice ; and see, here is 
the boat quite in readiness — I do not wish you to 
pome further : it is needless trouble. 

In vain De Chatelain begged for leave to accompa- 
ny her to the ship; and, with tears fast rolling over 
his manly face, he watched the splash of the oars, tiir 
they ceased beneath the shadow of the vessel, and then 
mournfully retraced his steps homewards. 

When Margaret entered the steam vessel, which as 
a personal conveyance she beheld for the first time, 
the novelty of the scene served for^ while to dissipate 
and direct her thoughts. Agitated, as she had been, 
by the consciousness of giving unwilling pain to two 
persons whom she admired and liked ; and yet more 
by the thought of being still farther parted from that 
one to whom her heart's affections clung with unabat- 
ed tenderness. The buoyancy of youthful spirits re- 
vived as she looked round on a scene wiU>out much 
of charm indeed, either to sense or feeling, but invest- 
ed with something of comical interest w^hicb amused 
her, and which, aided by the strange observations of 
Mr. Montgomery, and by the liveliness of her parent, 
whose spirits rose in the prospect of returning to his 
home, raised in her a desire to seem at least as happy, 
or as cheerful, as they did. 

" Damme," said a young, a very young oflScer, with 
a laced coat and tasselled cap, as he paced the deck^ 
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with a cigar in his cheek, and a silver snuff-box in his 
hand, '^ what a confounded smell ! How lucky that 
my sister, Lady Hopkins, did not accompany me as 
she intended." 

** Steward,*' cried a faint voice from the hatchway, 
^^ bring Miss Bridges, No. 7, a glass of brandy, and a 
bottle of ginger beer. The smell of the ship has made 
her sick already," shouted the stewardess. "Poor 
creature — make haste, you lazy lubber !" 

" What made you leave them behind ?" said the loud 
voice of a very fat elderly gentleman to a woman who 
held a child in one arm, and two in each hand, "I paid 
two shillings for them, and every i)ne knows that fat 
pork is the antidote for sea- sickness." 

" Sure, master, and the children were squalling, and 
master just upset all the peppermint drops and the 
cheese-cakes, and the shay was at the door^ so it canH 
be helped." 

The newly-arrived party moved on. Mr. Montgo- 
mery hasted to inspect the stowage of his paint-boxes 
and canvases; and Margaret proceeded to the cabin 
she was to inhabit, hoping, that, in the quiet of that 
place, she might find leisure to peruse the strangely 
entrusted letter which she held in her hand ;' but the 
adjoining apartment, inhabited by numerous figures en 
masse, en toilette, to which her cabin opened, sent her 
back in alarm ; and it was not till she and her father 
had formed several acquaintances among the many 
groups that paced the deck, or arrested their steps to 
gaze by the uncertain light on the lovely girl before 
them, and till mpst of these retired to their places of 
repose, that Margaret again ventured to the lower re- 
gions, in which there was certainly little to attract, 
though much to amuse. 

It was with pain that she read the declaration of 
Lord Frederick Asthon^s attachment to her. The 
reasons he had to induce him so long to maintain silence,, 
owing to the regard he entertained for his friend whom 
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he had thought, until the day of their conversation, to 
he the favored object of her choice; — his uncertain- 
ty as to her reply, and the hope, which he could 
not wholly dismiss, which bade him thus entrust the 
secret of his happiness, or his despair, to her, who 
should be the arbitress of his fate. He implored, yet 
dreaded, an answer; but could not see her thus depart, 
without seizing his last opportunity of obtaining one 
sight of her whose absence was death to his hopes. 

In a moment of vexation Margaret almost wavered. 
Lord Frederick stood fresh before her memory. Was 
not he handsome, elegant, accomplished, far more — 
possesjed of every valuable quality which could en- 
dear and hallow the nuptial tie ? But was he loved ? 
—No answering voice could belie the tenderness of 
years for another, and, with all the kindness, which 
friendship could suggest and pity lend to her answer, 
she perused the sad reply, and, ere she sailed for 
Scotland, had sent the messenger of disappointment, 
and unavailing regret, to the amiable being whom she 

saw not again till But who can anticipate? Who 

dare do so in this world of changes ? Well is it for 
those whose feelings are tuned to a keen sensibility of 
pain or pleasure, that tho daily occurrences of life 
come in with their influence, to deaden the power of 
both, and to shew us that the path we tread is not en- 
chanted ground ; though, to those who faithfully fulfil 
their allotted part, occasional gales, of a purer air, 
vvafted from a brighter clime, bid us hasten there with 
a lighter step, ^nd a more cheerful heart. 

Such of the refined and delicate fair ones who have 
never trodden but the mossy surface of an ornamental 
carpet, or inhaled ought but the perfumes of scented 
drawing-rooms, would recoil at the offence offered to 
their senses by the sights and sounds which greet the 
steamboat travellers at every moment, but to Marga- 
ret, who had accustomed herself, from early youth, to 
mingle among those of every rank^ who had not shunn^ 
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ed the noisome air of a dirty cottage, or the noisj 
sound of an artificer's voice; or who had seen the still 
more offensive vulgarity of those of more pretensions, 
in the persons of such as Sir Thomas M'Call ; there 
was some diversion of mind in observing the varieties 
of character, which a public conveyance, where, as in 
an inn, "do take their ease," like Falstaff, because they 
have all alike paid for the privilege, and where, in 
consequence, there is no restraint imposed save such as 
necessary order and decency prescribe. There is lit- 
tle chance, in this country at least, of such being vio- 
lated at any time. 

The American may, as Mrs. Trollope describes, 
give way to his inclination for ease, in a demonstrative 
manner, such as few English even of the lowest grade 
in education will wish: for; but in the minds of our 
countrymen there is an honest pride of evincing our- 
selves to be such as we really wish to be; decent and 
respectable, however vulgar; that the most dignified 
of womankind will seldom have her eyes or ears of- 
fended by any thing but an oath, in those scenes from 
which the squeamishly affected would retire in disgust 
merely because the manners of those around suit not 

exactly the Umited circle in Whiol^tb^ have been ac- 
customed to move. 

Margaret was, to be sure, a little more constrained 
in her manner, when she sat at the hours of dinner, 
opposite the pert looking young man who had regaled 
her nose all morning with the fumes of his cigar, and 
now sat, alternately twirling his moustaches with self 
satisfaction, or fixing a pair of unmeaning grey eyes 
on her countenance ; but her gravity relapsed into a 
smile as she met the good-natured glance of a jolly fat 
woman, with dark eyes, and a profusion of black 
ringlets, which fell over, but could not shade a very 
red face, on whichttwo purple stains which had appa- 
rently been there from childhood, extended from one 
side of the forehead to the mouth, on one side; and 
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om her nose to her neck on the other. The repeated 
raughts of porter and port wine, with which she re- 
eded herself, added not a little to the roseate hue of 
er complexion, and heightened the brilliancy of eyes 
rhich, in any other head, must have been pronounced 
andsome. 
The grave, pale face of Mr. Montgomery, who sat 
leside her, formed a striking contrast to the jollity of 
ler appearance, and his abrupt laconic answers serv- 
ed not as interruptions ; but as marks of any thing but 
marks of approbation (if such could be found in the 
punctuating grammar) with which her long and loud 
periods concluded. " Pray, Sir, have you ever been 
iu India ?^^ said she to her taciturn companion ; but, 
not meeting with a reply, she continued : — " I pre- 
sume, Sir, you have not — bless me ! what a pity ; you 
might have been a Nabob by this time, for I should think 
yoQ are at least as old as my poor husband was when 
he died." Here she fetched a sigh, suppressed by a 
bumper of port-wine : — " and in faith, my dear Sir, he 
did not die a beggar ; no one can say that at least. 
He left me well provided for, and my daughter too. I 
dare say you never saw my daughter, though she was 
the toast of Calcutta for a twelvemonth, and would 
have been so for twice the time, but she was whipped 

up before you could say^ by a smart young officer 

—a fine youth! a very fine youth indeed, and one wor- 
thy of such a sweet creature as she is, but I have her 
picture in my pocket." "I dare Say that's worth see- 
ing," SBid Mr. Mongomery, with a grunt which Mar- 
garet understood, but which Mrs. Mitford, the self- 
satisfied speaker, conceived to be the expression of 
his sincere anxiety. ^^ Oh yes, Sir ! It is indeed, and 
it aint what I would shew to every body : but you are 
a bit of a favorite already; and Mr. Jones, there, told 
me you knew something of the art." " What can he 
know about it .^" said Mr. Montgomery, glancing with 
an eye of contempt at a little man in black satin 
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breeches, drab coat and yellow waistcoat ; and who 
returned it with a condescending bow, which seemed 
to say: — " More than you think for, Sir.'' . 

" Oh he knows all about it, toy dear Sir, he painted 
the largest historical picture, on the west side of the 
second room at Somerset house ; and though it was the 
darkest part of the chamber (the Directors, he says, 
are so partial) you could see the crimson tail of the 
dragon the minute you entered and the frightened lady's 
yellow dress — I forget her name, looked as bright as 
my watch; you might have seen it a mile oflF^without 
spectacles. But I beg your pardon, Sir, I can't get 
my hand in my pocket, except you put yourself aside 
for a minute — there, that will do," said she, thrusting 
her hand into a huge pocket, and extracting therefrom 
two oranges, some ginger cakes,, a bunch of keys, a 
bottle of oil, and last, not least, in a brilliant red case, 
the picture of her beloved daughter. " There," she 
said, as she unclapsed it proudly, and placed the glar- 
ing daub before the eyes of Mr. Montgomery; "there 
she is, as like as paint and ivory can make her." 

" I'm sure it's like," said he, closing it as suddenly 
and returning it to the admiring parent, for he had seen 
enough of the pink satin gown, and orange shawl, 
which ornamented the stiff black lines which pour- 
trayed the features of a masculine looking woman, 
whose beauty was certainly of the ideal kind, though 
only to one fancy. 

''You will surely wish to see it also," said Mrs. 
Mitford, handing it over to Miss Falkland, "but here 
is something which I think you will not despise, when 
I tell you my daughter owes much of the admiration 
she had met with to its use. Sir, pray take a cake," 
continued she, offering one considerably smashed by 
the weight of her person, to Mr. Montgomery. " It 
is," she continued, holding up a greasy-looking bottle 
in the other hand, " It is perfumed castor oil — the most 
invaluable recipe for the hair^ You have prietty hair, 
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Miss, but this will make it perfect, and, if you will 
fiot despise the offering of a stranger, I will make you 
a present of this. It is perfumed with the best berga- 
motte, and cannot fail in producing that much-envied 
lustre which you see shines on my curls." 

Margaret bowed, and politely endeavored to decline 
the offering. Mr. Montgomery arose hastily, and went 
on deck ; the sight of the picture and the oil having 
fairly overcome his clumsy efforts at civility. 

"Talking of drawing," said the shrill voice of a 
little red-haired woman, somewhat farther down the 
table, ^^ I am very anxious to give lessons, in a private 
manner, to those who admire that art, this season in 
Edinburgh, and shall be happy to* attend those in the 
country who will be willing to have me as an inmate 
in their houses for a short tirhe. Pray, Madam," said 
she, addressing herself to Margaret, " may I request, 
when you have leisure, you will look over this port- 
folb ? I brought it for the inspection of the com- 
pany." 

The lady to whom the flock of children belonged, 
whose screams had not aided the sleep of the passen- 
gers, and who was the wife of the fat gentleman who 
sat in silence, but not in idleness over a large Stilton 
cheese, now whispered, to her companion: — "why 
could not she apply to people of more consequence 
than that young Miss ?" 

" You are a fool, Betsy," rejoined a sharp-looking 
youth, dressed in the extreme of the fashion, and who 
had appeared rather uncomfortable all dinner time, 
because he was placed by the side of his less genteel 
sister, so that he seemed to belong to her. " Tou are 
a d-*— ' d fool, and I do n't care though Tom should 
hear me say so. Do n't you know she is General 
Falkland's daughter, and that the brpwn carriage and 
two servants are theirs? and don'^t you know the old 
gentleman is her uncle, and you should n't^ have let 
Tom be so sick over bim to-day, as you said you 
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did on purpose, because he groaned when Susan 
screamed!" 

" Well, brother, but how could I know that?'' said 
his mortified sister, cramming a large piece of cheese 
into the said Susan's mouth at the same time. 

During t4)is fraternal exposlulalion, the portfolio of 
the ambitious drawing-mistress was passing round the 
table, and Margaret had come to the determination 
that her lessons had best be confined to the privacy of 
Mrs. Blackwood's nursery, although she regretted that 
Mr. Montgomery had deprived himself of the amuse- 
ment of inspecting it. 

On one of the numerous embossed cards was pour- 
trayed, in lines of vermillion, a gigantic Cupid, with 
appropriate bow and arrow. Above this, and pasted 
all round the arabesque embossment, was a thin sheet 
of paper, on which was a full-blown rosCj the leaves 
of which were each carefully cut out, except on one 
side; its heart was made with yellow silk, intended to 
be carefully lifted, when, through the purple leaves of 
the intended flower, the god of Love was to be disco- 
vered. 

Some of Mrs. Simkin's productions coincided bet- 
ter with Burke's definition of the sublime, being less 
intelligible to ordinary capacities, and Margaret felt 
relieved that her sincerity was not to be called upon 
to bely itself by many encomiums on these vivd re- 
presentations of Mrs. Simkin's bright fancy, because 
those of Mrs. Blackwood were so loud and energetic, 
the first ecstasy of her approving inspection of them; 
she saw already the whole host of little Blackwoods 
emulating the imitation of these wonders, and had pro- 
mised to the happy and smiling mistress many scholars 
^ among her friends and acquaintances in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Blackwood's brother now began to lessen his 
admiration for Margaret's taste in the fine arts, and to 
think he might have been mistaken as to the possessor 
of the smart brown carriage, when he saw the General 
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actually handing his snuff-box to a shabbily-dressed 
lad, who sat beside him, and hitherto had not ventured 
to utter a word, whether from diffidence as to his per* 
sonal merits, or depression of spirits, no one could tell, 
but the sound of his voice had not been heard, till 
Mrs. Mitford's loud appeal to him across the table 
turned the eyes and attention of all around, upon him, 
and summoned the blush of confusion to a countenance 
pale with wasting thought. " I dare say," she said, 
in a manner which meant to be encouraging, because 
she felt she intended kindly, ^^I dare say she is not so 
bad as they told you. Come, my lad, cheer up, and 
give us a song; ^o n't be ashamed of your profession, 
my fine fdlow. It is honorable when the motive is so 
good. iSing us one of your national melodies. I am 
sure the General will like it." 

The countenance of the poor young mam was suf- 
fused with a momentary flush; but again it subsided to 
its natural pallid hue, and he looked imploringly to 
General Falkland. The latter whispered to . him, 
*'Pray do not sing, if it is ifhpleasant to you; though 
I should be glad to hear my native strains, they are 
always replete with the genuine enchantment of music 
to my ears, when sung feelingly." 

"Oh, sir, if you ask it, certainly," said the youth; 
and then, without lifting his eyes, he began, in a clear 
and silvery tone, to sing that affecting melody to which 
the tender words of Burns have added so sweet an in- 
terest: — 

" Wilt thou be my dearie, &c. 
W hen sorrow wrings thy g-entle heart, 
Wilt thou let me cheer thee ?** &c. 

Mr. Montgomery appeared at the cabin door as he 
began; and, gently sliding behind the figures which 
stood there, talking of the political news of the days, 
in contempt ot the niusic, he contrived to place him- 
self within hearing of the singer; and soon the inter- 
est which he felt in it was observed by Margaret, 
though he hastily brushed a tear away, ere he could 
think himself suspected of so much weakness. 
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How ynrortunate it is that in this world except we 
afe so wrapped in the selfish determination of enjoy- 
ing our own feelings, apart from the satisfaction of 
others, there are so few occasions in which we are at 
liberty to do so uninterruptedly. The moment of re- 
fined light, in the experience of happy days, for ever 
gone, recalled by the voice of music, or by the poetic 
line, is perhaps succeeded by the harsh tones of vulgaf 
intrusion, or by the necessary summons to attend some 
trivial duly. 

The transient hour of bliss, we spend with one be- 
loved, is followed by the painful intercourse with those 
who have no feeling in common with ourselves; and 
even the luxury of silent thought must often be sus- 
pended by the claim which courtesy urges for exchang- 
ing it for words of unmeaning impprt, when compared 
with that which has lately engaged us. 

To General Falkland's mind the days of his youth 
and his happiness were recalled by the simple strain 
which he had just heard repeated so feelingly by a 
youth, whose appearance and manners interested him 
much. 

Margaret's fond heart replied to the tender expostu- 
lation with all the warm devotedness she felt for one 
ever present to her mind ; and poor Mr. iMontgomery 
thought of the last time he had heard that song from 
lips now silent; but which he thought were the only 
ones which could warble his native ballads to his heart's 
content. But all ihk mingled sensation of enjoyment 
with remembered wo was soon dispelled by the loud 
entreaties which followed from Mr/ Jones and Mrs. 
Blackwood, that Mrs. Mitford would also favor them 
with a song ; and still more so when, with ready com- 
pliance, she proceeded to obey their requests. At 
first, indeed, the very strange sounds which issued 
from her throat, resembling the reiterated application 
of hands to a pair of obstinate bellows, induced some 
of the passenger? to look out of the port-holes, in ex- 
pectation of a storm, and produced so powerful an 
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effect on poor Margaret's nerves that, notwithstanding 
her conviction of the polite necessity of constraint 
she could not refrain from laughter. 

Who has not experienced the difficulty of suppress- 
ing risible inclinations, when suddenly called forth, 
after a far difienent sensation ? 

Fortunately for her, however, Mrs. Mitford's eyes 
were so highly strained beyond the cabin roof, with 
the exertions she made to give utterance to the embryo 
note that she could not watch the effect on her hear- 
ers, until a loud shrill shake gave notice of what was . 
to follow; and, with many a lingering cadence and 
dyiiig fall, she sang " Dulce domum," till most of those 
who heard her sighed for the conclusion, which at 
length arrived, to Margaret's infinite satisfaction. Mrs. 
Mitford was delighted^ — tlie purple stains on her cheek 
assamed a deeper hue; and, with a large glass of port 
wine in hand, she bowed her thanks to the several 
notes of approbation which the least sincere, or the 
least knowing in music, bestowed upon her perforn)- 
ance; and then requested the young dandy would re- 
ward her by " ihe tinkling of his light guitar." The 
instrument was produced ; but after much tuning, the 
dandy found it impossible to remember one which 
satisfied him, as he assured the company he was too 
fastidious; and, with some suspicions of their minds 
as to his capabilities, they separated for conversation 
till evening. 

With such scenes as these. General Falkland and his 
daughter were amused, and even Mr. Montgomery 
declared that he had been less annoyed than he could 
have expected among such a host of blockheads. 

6enera\ Falkland had become interested in the fate 
of young Felix Jermyn. He was born in good cir- 
cumstances, but by the death of his father, who was a 
lawyer, his mother had been left in great distress. He 
had been intended for the church, but his finances 
Would not permit his prosecuting the necessary stur 
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dies, and having a talent for music, he had endeavored 
to make use of it by singing at private parties. He 
was now on his way to see his mother, whom he feared 
to be in a dangerous state of health, and the tender 
interest which he felt for his only friend and parent 
procured for him another in the sympathising breast 
of General Falkland. 

Where is the scene, or the occasion in which genu- 
ine benevolence will not find a field open for its exer- 
tion? Where is the being, actuated by that noblest 
delight of doing good, who will not humbly rejoibe 
in the opportunity ? 

Oftentimes indeed, ingratitude will repay the phil- 
anthropist's kindest acts of charity ; but he finds in 
this but a deeper conviction of the bounty of a divine 
Benefactor; and learns humility; and should he be 
requited with thankfulness, how will. he praise the 
guide of Providence which adds a sweetness to his 
choicest gifts, by permitting him to distribute them 
aright! 

The silent expression of young Jermyn, as he look- 
ed respectfully far more than he could utter of grati- 
tude on leaving the ship, amply repaid General Falk- 
land for his more than intended liberality, and he lived 
to rejoice that he had lightened the lot of one so 
friendless and so deserving. 

Who that has ever beheld the wide and cheering 
prospect which opens on the entrance of the Frith of 
Forth, on a fine sunny morning, but has felt, if a native 
of the soil to which he is hastening, a pride and exulta- 
tion of heart, as he calls these shores his own j and gaz- 
ed with many a remembrance on those historical inci- 
dents which give an interest to its every step on the 
sea-girt beauties? And what stranger can refrain 
from admiring the majestic eminence on which that 
capital is situated which overlooks the land of honest 
worth, to which its natives are proud to belong ? 
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Margaret had. never entered Scotland but by the 
gradual steps to which a journey by land conveys the 
traveller, as it were interceptibly from her southern 
sister; and she could scarcely account for the thrill of 
pride and joy which she experienced as she looked 
upon her native hills, partially discovered by the bright 
rays of a rising sun, while the rest was still enveloped 
in the mists of morning, and were only disclosed as the 
vessel neared the wild and romantic rock of the Bass, 
round which its thousand birds were wheeling with 
their silver wings — then resting in snowy masses on 
its sides, till it almost seemed as if winter had already 
usurped his icy swdy over the rude and ruggy eminen* 
ces. But the calm blue sea beneath, in which the 
vearm beams of an autumnal sun reflected an unusual 
brilliancy, and the light breeze which refreshed, but 
did not render the atmosphere unpleasantly cold, har- 
monised with the tints of the yellow fields, which 
waved on the more distant coast, and gave promise of 
an abundant harvest. 

The broad dialect of the fishermen and boatmen, 
which greeted her ears on landing gave her a pleasure, 
which was warmly participated by her old friend Mr. 
Montgomery, who seemed to renew his youth as he 
repeatedly exclaimed, ^' That does a man^s heart good ! 
There's auld Reekie as bonny as she ever was. Sure 
enough its thirty years since I set foot on my own na- 
tive earth, and it makes it bound again now I do so. 
Talk of your southern fruits and flowers, but what can 
^qual these," said he, gazing with delight on the richly 
laden boughs which waved on the sunny banks of the 
hills leading to the town; and which, whether dressed 
in their light green foliage, weighed more pensively 
by the autumnal fruitage, form as it were a rich and 
beautiful pedestal to the towering battlements of the 
castle, or the diversified hues of the ancient dwellings 
round its base. 
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The travellers having taken lodgings for a few days 
in one of the hotels in the New Town, they did not 
leave it till Mr. Montgomery had re-visited the scenes 
to which early associations had so much attached him, 
and till General Falkland, having made farther inqui- 
ries concerning his young protege, and ascertained his 
necessities, had fulfilled his generous designs for the 
furtherance of his success in that profession for which 
he had been intended; and then, with hearts filled with 
those happy anticipations which attend the virtuous 
and beloved, he and his daughter and friend proceeded 
on their way home. 



CHAPTER III. 

'* Home ! home ! sweet, sweet home 
There's no place like home." 

Yes! it is true; in spite of all that grinding organs 
and cracked voices can do to dispel the enchantment 
which that sweet song conveys to hearts who feel that 
poetry and song are not always woven by the spider 
loom of fiction, and who know that the chief delight 
of memory is derived from the experience of truth. 

There is no place like home even to the wayward 
wandering child, who loves to roam in search of for- 
bidden pleasures or fancied delight. There is the 
warm nook by the nursery fire-side, where he has sat 
on a mother's knees, and lisped his brief prayer, 
seconded by the fond kiss, and the tender " God bless 
you." And there is the little cup-bbard, replenished 
with the sweet cake, or choice fruit, to be given as 
the reward of a return in time from the spreading 
gteen,'with its balls and hoops, and mimic cannons; 
prfrom the variegated garden, with its tool-house and 
its pond, where he has sailed the fairy ship, decked 
with the flag those dear hands made for infant en- 
joyment. 

It is dear to the heart of youth, whose bounding 
step no longer leisurely answers io the bell which 
summons him to the distant, and now forgotten, 
school ; but the silent, yet expressive gestures of out- 
stretched arms of a dear maternal form, or the warm 
grasp of a father's hand, or the noisy glee of a little 
brother and sister's welcome* 

It is dear to the youthful fair one, who has, per- 
haps, enjoyed the whisper of praise which her loveli- 
ness has called forth in the crowded town, or who has 
laughed and cried alternately at the scenic represen- 
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tation of thonghts and passions, and feelings, for 
which she may have an instictive, but not an experi- 
mental, sympathy. But she returns to the freshness 
of her home, with every renewed association of enjoy- 
ment to which her heart has responded — and it is 
there she knows she is loved — and it is there she is 
most worthy of being so; for every gentle sympathy 
of her nature is called forth beneath the roof of her 
childhood, and the watchful guardianship of her 
youth; and it is. there she may attend to the wants 
and weaknesses of these dear ones, and to the neces- 
sities of her poor neighbors, and it is there she may 
silently teach her younger sisters and brothers that for- 
bearance which, in their little plays, her superioi: age 
and example may gently enforce. And is it not dear 
to the aged alike in prosperous, or adverse circum- 
stanc^es ? Is not this the sphere of their mild, but 
extensive, influence ? Is it not here that, loved and 
honored, and respected, by children, relatives and 
dependants, theiy* are daily and hourly reminded of 
their mercies and of their duties ; and feel their gra- 
titude increase in proportion to their usefulnes? Here 
would the affectionate patient wish to end his days on 
earth, and here would he daily find a sweet foretaste 
of that heavenly home for which he is preparing. 

As the travelling party proceeded through the well- 
known village, adjoining the Castle gates, they were 
hailed on every side by sights and sounds of rejoic- 
ing. The matron .folded her infant to her arms, and 
flew to the cottage door, in obedience to the loud 
summons of her elder progeny, who ran forward, 
clapping their hands with childish glee, and screaming 
out with all the unrestrained ecstasy of untaught 
youth. 

The workman paused from his rustic labor to doff 
his bonnet, and gaze on the receding vel^iicle till its 
last wheel was seen entering the porter's lodge, where 
the gate was opened quickly for its welcome approach. 
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Even nature herself seemed to smile more s^repely 
than was her wont, to bid the loved and revered pat- 
ron of the rural scene welcome to his home. 

The aged trees bent their long and leafy branches 
over the green sward, in sweet and still repose. The 
young plantations, which extended over the distant 
hills, were tinged with the golden light of a setting 
sun, and the fragrance of the flowers, which bloomed 
around the castle walls, sent up their sweetness 
through the air, with a grateful freshness, which 
seemed, as unseen friends, to rejoice in the retufn of 
those who had planted and loved them best. 

But not in silence did they meet the reverend form 
of Mr. Mac Farlane, their old and faithful friend. 
With a countenance beaming with benevolent joy, he 
grasped the hands of the General and his beloved 
Margaret, while something like a tear glistened in 
his mild eye, as he said *' God bless you ; only one of 
tny lovely children now— but all is well — and she will 
also return soon, 1 trust.'* 

Then came the happy necessity for preparing apart- 
ments, for her kind old friend, Mr. Montgomery, who, 
enchanted with the beauty of the scene, and the fresh- 
ness of the country, was already wandering through 
the gardens, indulging in the luxury of treading the 
green sward, and musing on the past, with more soft- 
ness in^his heart than he was wont to feel. in his pent- 
up chamber in town. 

W hen Margaret entered the apartment where she 
used to spend so many happy hours with her beloved 
sister, a thousand associations, now mingled with re- 
gi^et, rushed into her mind, and, fatigued in body as 
die felt by her late journey, and excited by the 
mixed emotions which affected her, on her return 
home, she yielded to the weakness of nature,^ and 
burst into a flood of tears. A gentle knock at the 
door recalled her to herself, and, hastily drying her 
tearS| she ran to open it. Mr. Mac Farlane met her 
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view. Smiling, he held in his hand a. letter which 
bore a foreign post mark, and oi^ which she instantly 
recognised the hand-writing of Susan. '^ Ob, thank 
you— thank you," she said, tearing the seal, and filing 
her eyes on the well-known characters. 
' ** Will you permit me to wait one moment," said 
Mr. Mac Farlane, gently. " I have heard no tidings of 
my dear young lady since her marriage, and would 
fain know that she is as well — as happy as I wish 
her." 

The word " happy" seemed to choke him — Marga- 
ret looked up. " Why these tears ?" ** Dear Miss 
Margaret, forgive a friend^s anxiety, but " 

" I understand you," rejoined Margaret, " you fear 
as I do, but I trust you are mistaken. She speaks not 

of herself, in that way, at least — but yes, yes, 

she is well — quite well — only a little Ibnely. Lordde 
Tracey is still at the chateau, and she cannot go much 
out in Paris, you know, in his absence; but she ex- 
pects he will be with her soon, and then they proceed 
together to the chateau Montmorenci." 

*^ Thank you," said the good Mr. Mac Farlane, but, 
ere he closed the door, she heard an involuntary sigh 
escape his lips, and it was echoed from the chamber^ 
of her heart — for in this letter, which she held with ^ 
trembling hand, and which she was anxious, witb 
more than sisterly affection to conclude, she read ^ 
name, which seemed to obliterate, by its magic, every 
other remembrance, and to make her the selfish being' 
which she feared to be, when she thought of one? 
whose image effaced all others from her mental vision* 

Long and often did she pause over, and read — and 
read again the following words : ^^ I know not wheth- 
er you will be glad to hear that Mr. Hamilton is in 
Paris — I have seen him twice, but he either did not 
see, or did not wish to recognise me ; and in my hus- 
band^s absence, I cannot make inquiry as to his present 
abode. Or future plans, but should w^e meet on his re- 
urn here, I shall let you know." 
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There was little in this to ponder over, but the ef- 
fect which it produced on poor Margaret's spirits, 
served to lessen the gladness with which she turned 
to her wdnted objects of interest in and about her 
home, and it was many days ere she recovered that 
healthful tone of placidity which enabled her to re- 
sume the duties and occupations to which she had 
been accustomed. 

She spent many hours in shewing her old friend, Mr. 
Montgomery, her favorite views, and attending now 1o 
the burst of enthusiastic admiration of Highland scene- 
ry—now to the querulous tone of regret with which 
he lamented the joys of days gone by, and to compen- 
sate for the loss of which, she saw that he had not 
within him any adequate consolation. 

Can there be a feeling more replete with moumful- 
ness to the heart of youth than to see the brow of age 
furrowed with lines which misfortune and disappoint- 
inept have placed there, while conscious that the best 
'totidote for the world's sorrows is as yet unknown or 
Qntasted by them ? and silent prayer is all that youth 
(who has received higher privileges) may exert in be- 
Jwdf of such sufferers ; and the hope that such prayers 
^ay not be in vain cheers their spirits, and serves as 
* warning to themselves. Happy they who forget not 
^0 use so high a privilege, and who fail not to obtain so 
Sreat a blessing. Once, when from a distant height 
Margaret pointed out to her friend the hills of Wal- 
l*0Dd which encircled the mansion, for which they both 
Entertained so deep an interest ; although the remem- 
brance of what he had for ever lost was far more dis- 
tant than the doubt which still kept her hopes and fears in 
fearful strife; his emotion far exceeded what she could 
We imagined to exist in the breast of one so aged ; 
^nd, leaning his head on her shoulder, he sobbed aloud. 
" Oh ! take me away, my dear young lady : I can- 
not bear it. Take me from the sight of this delicious 
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spot — it is too fair — too beautiful — too like what it 
was when she was there." 

Margaret pressed his hand, but spoke not. The 
sight of tears upon an aged face is too affecting to be 
relieved by words. Their source is too sacred to in- 
trude that consolation which we can only hope, in si- 
lence, a better Hand than human aid can give may im- 
part. 

Margaret felt also the necessity of suppressing her 
own feelings, when she saw the baneful effect of nur- 
turing vain regrets, and humbly resolved with patience 
to await, and to meet whatever the will of divine Pro- 
vidence should assign to her, without a murmur. 

With cheerful alacrity she plucked the sweetest 
flowers she could gather, and placed them in his 
hands; then, with a sweet smile, she* repeated, half 
playfully, and half tearfully, for she felt herself aftect- 
ed, the following favorite lines of Wordsworth .- — 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privileffe. 
Through all the years of this one Ufc> to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongnes. 
But judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
, Nor ffreetin^, where no kindness is, nor aU 

The dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall ere prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings." 

" And is it not so, dear Mr. Montgomery ?'' added 
she, placing his hand on her arm, and leading him od 
towards the castle. 

'^ I am sure you could make most folks think soj^ re- 
joined her old friend kindly; but when she looked in his 
face again, the frown returned, and, in his usual harsh 
tones, he exclaimed : — " Who is this now ? Some 
one that wants something of you, I dare say, for see 
how quick she comes towards us. She, indeed : it 
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seems more like the figure of a man in petticoats than 
any of the gentle kind." 

Margaret looked to where Mr. Montgomery point- 
ed, and recognised in the object of his alarm the tall 
tbiD form of Mrs. Stuart, who, attired as usual in her 
decent suit of brown, was advancing rapidly towards 
her, followed by the less hasty, though equally eager, 
steps of her old uncle, Mr. Lazenby. 

" Well, my dear, here you are at last, and glad I 
am to see you," said the well know voice of Mrs. Stu- 
art, who grasped, rather than embraced, her with her 
iroQ arms, and applied a loud and hearty kiss on each 
side of her cheek. " I thought I should find you here 
^but who is that ?" she enquired in a loud whisper. 
^' A safe companion, at least.'" Mr. Montgomery 
browned again, for his ears were at least as quick as 
bis eyes, and the impression made on the one sense 
Was not more favorable than that which the other bad 
received. 

The introduction was made in silence; and in a few 
minutes they were accosted by Mr. Lazenby, in a long 
strain of complimentary address, interrupted only by 
his attempts to regain his breath, which the quick 
pace of his niece had somewhat impaired. " Joy, joy,t 
my dear lady, give me joy. My work is concluded. 
My Inagonia is gone to the press. The first proof 
sheets reached me to-day ; and you can have no idea 
what a magnificent effect it will produce in the litera- 
ry world. Positively electrifying. Copies are to be 
sent to every sovereign in Europe; and your fair sis- 
ter's name at the head of the page will not disgrace it. 
Amazing." 

" What's amazing ?" said the gruflF voice of Mr. 
Montgomery, in such a tone of querulous crossness 
as fairly arrested the steps and the fluency of Mr.* La- 
zenby. 

*' Your servant, sir," said he, bowing. 

" Oh !". repeated Mr, Montgomery, and walked on. 
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Margaret could not preserve her gravity ; but, cb» 
deavoring to rectify the mistake with as little expla- 
nation as possible, she contrived to restore the parties 
to something of a better humor*, and Mr. Montgomery 
had actually pronounced Mr. Lazenby to be, after all, 
a shrewd sensible man before they had together enter- 
ed the house. The fact was that his praises of Susan, 
and his evident deference and admiration for Marga- 
ret, had greatly tended to place him in the good gra- 
ces of his new friend, and this indeed was the only 
bond of union between two characters so dissimilar. 

Margaret was glad to find General Falkland in more 
than usual spirits. When she entered his sitting-room 
to announce the arrival of her friends, she perceived 
him laughing immoderately over a note which he held 
in his hand, and which he handed to her as he rose to 
receive his guests. 

Margaret instantly recognized the fa^nd- writing, and 
could scarcely refrain from laughter as she read the 
following effusion, which was penned with many 
dashes and flourishes on a sheet of embossed pink pa- 
per, represeDting the union of two hearts, supported 
on one side by a small Cupid, and on the other by one 
of larger dimensions, holding the hymeneal torch, 
round each of which a wreath of thornless roses were 
entwined. 

" My dear General, 

" Though, perhaps, some of your family 
could scarcely rejoice in an event which ha^ sealed 
my happiness, and that of another amiable and accom- 
plished individual ; yet, I feel sure that your good 
sense will not be surprised by my finding it impossible 
any longer to await the change of mind, which time 
wojild no doubt, have efiected on a certain uncertain 
lady, who shall be nameless. Miss Arabella Thomp- 
son, of Dishington-Hall, Glasgow, has conferred on 
me the happiness of her undivided choice ; and, per- 
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baps, the good luck which attends us m^y be extend- 
ed to some of your family, should they not be too 
proud to follow our good old Scotch fashion, and 
sleep upon a bit of our wedding-cake, which I for- 
warded to you so soon as I heard of your return home. 
'^Lady Mac Call will be happy to make acquaint- 
ance with you and Miss Falkland whenever you find 
it convenient to call upon us ; when I flatter myself 
all may derive encouragement from the sight of one 
• happy honey-moon. 

With kind compliments to Miss and yourself, I re- 
main, 

My dear Sir, 

Tour's truly, 
I Thomas Mac Call." 

" P. S. Did you ever see the pretty mottoes which 
it is now the fashion to put in wedding-cakes." 

The huge brown paper parcel, which accompanied 
this elegant epistle, was unfolded, as general Falkland 
smilingly said he was determined his household should 
share in the happy prospects of his friend; and it was 
then that Margaret discovered the meaning of Sir 
Thomas'^ significant hint; by unfolding from the hands 
of a smart red and yellow figure, the following 
motto : — 

'* She that wi I not, when she may : 
When she will, she shall have nay." 

Mrs. Stuart took the opportunity of explaining 
the cause of Sir Thomas's civilities to Mr. Montgome- 
ry, who failed not to give out his sonorous expressions 
of contempt, in conjunction with the repeated excla- 
mations of ^ amazing !' which proceeded from the lips 
of Mr. Lazenby. 

" What an insolent fellow !" said 6he to General 
Falkland, ^^ surely, my good Sir, you will resent such 
conduct.'' 

VOL II. — 6* 
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I 8carc|ly think him worthy the anger of any 
reasonahle person," said General Falkland, with some- 
what less of his usual equanimity ; " but I think I shall 
not hurry Margaret to pay her devoirs to Lady Mac 
Call.'' 

In truth, this additional proof of the worthy knight's 
vulgar impertinence seemed well-timed to Mai^aret's 
kind parent, who felt anxious to spare her the excite- 
ment of revisiting scenes which he knew to be fraught 
to her mind with so much of painful interest; and* 
Margaret now acquainted with her old friend's secret, 
was also glad to avail herself of this pretence to refrain 
from permitting him, as was his wont, to accompany 
her that to spot, the very distant sight of which had 
so lately affected him so much. 

Their visiters remained with them some days, and 
were sooned joined by others in the neighborhood, 
and some of the many who had sought and obtained 
invitations when in town. 

Margaret found herself called on for exertion, men- 
tal and bodily, and was repaid for the fulfilment of her 
duties by that cheerfulness and serenity of mind which 
virtue obtains even in the absence of dearer delights; 
and which is, perhaps, all that it is wise to wish ibr in a 
a world of sorrow and disappointment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

;une fiUe qui aime croit que tout le monde l*ignore. EUe 
sea yeux le voii qu'elle porte pur sen ccBur ; mais loraqu'il 
ve par une main aime, alors ies eecreta de sou cceur s'ecbap- 
ime par une barn^re ouverte, et lea doux epanchements de 
guccedent aux mjst^res dont elle s'environnait. 

St. PlEBllK. 

late in Octobter, when General Falkland, seat- 
bis studj, received the letter, which brought 
3 the eyes of him who read, as of the amiable 
who penned it; but there was in the breast of 
mer a mingled sentiment of hope, which had 
10 place in the heart of the writer, at the time 
liction, and which, though scarcely defined by 
9d of General Falkland, had yet within it some- 
rf tenderness which gave a luxury to the flow 
fine sympathy. 

y should 1 hope it, said he inwardly, with a sigh, 
ling the letter, he rose from his chair, as he 
the apartment of his daughter. Margaret was 
sre — allured by . the composing stillness of an 
lal day, she had wandered out alone. The 
3sse Olinska was writing in her husband's room. 
Montgomery was gone to visit some old friends 
sgow, and the Due de Chatelain had left a few 
previously in all the disappointment of unrequited 
•a love which he had sought in all the impetuos- 
youthful feelings, and declared with the disin- 
idness and vant of due consideration, peculiar. 
3 very early manhood. 

ire were still some guests remaining in the hos- 
3 precincts of Walrond Castle. But these were 
f yottng men, devoted to the sports of the field, 
ese were on this day revelling in the delights of 
; heath-fowl, on the neighboring moors. 
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As Margiret walked by the silver stream, which 
accompanied the path that led to her private garden^ 
she paused to enjoy the sweet stillness which reigned 
around — she felt melancholy, far her sister's letters, 
though uncomplaining, breathed not of happiness, and 
in the account she gave of her health, she could scarce- 
ly read as much of hope, of complete restoration by 
her projected journey to Italy, as she herself expressed. 
The remembrance of one still dearer passed again aad 
again before her, with a sadness which she could not 
repress ; aiid she felt thankful that no human eye, not 
even that of her dear Contesse Olinska, was near to 
mark the tears which rose unbidden, and which she 
found it a luxury in solitary hours to give vent to. 

Again she walked on. The flutter of a heath-hen's 
wing, as it arose from the water's brink, seemed to 
entice her .to continue her progress, and she pro- 
ceeded to the garden, which was the object of her 
especial care, there to sigh over the withering tints 
which autumn had lately spread over many of her fa- 
vorite flowers, and to gather a nosegay from the few 
which she felt to be so valuable because they were 
the last. Th^ jessamine still threw its flaunting white 
blossoms round her little bower, and as she placed sever- 
al of its starry sprigs amid those she held in her hands, 
she said aloud — Poor.Evelyn ! She could not but re- 
call his affectionate entreaties — that she would send to 
him in the hour of anxiety and distress — she thought 
of her sister— of the dreadful possibility which had 
more than once recurred to her, when melancholy 
sensations occasioned fears which, in lighter days, she 
would ^not have admitted, and she compared his gen- 
erous and disinterested friendship to the flowers which 
bloomed when their companions deserted the garden 
beneath the influience of a less genial sun. 

Scarcely had she uttered the words, when her fa- 
ther stood beside her; he smiled as he repeated ^^ Ab, 
yes, poor Evelyn ! he does, indeed, deserve your sym- 
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Milhy^ my dearest girl. You will feel it doubly when 
jfou read this." So saying, he put the letter which he 
had just received into Margaret^s hand. As she read, 
the tears so lately shed were once more renewed, and 
she restored it silently to her father. While the sigh 
which he heard again revived in his breast those hopes 
which he would not express, but which soothed the 
sorrow he often felt while witnessing the daily declen- 
sion of the spirits of one who J)ad been by nature so 
gay. 

There is something in the mingled society of a 
crowd which is sometimes useful in diverting the mind 
from dwelling on a painful theme, although the effects 
which such scenes produce cannot be lasting; and it 
is, perhaps, better for those whose minds are of a re- 
flective habit to seek the comparative loneliness of a 
country life. Here, in the contemplation of the Cre- 
ator's works, the thoughts are gently led to a tone of 
placid resignation; a consciousness, which the survey 
of nature inspires, that He, who made all things, And 
by whom they are continually upheld, guides and go- 
verns the minutest event for the well-being of his crea- 
tures, and a more resigned frame of mind ensues, ena- 
bling the sufferer to relinquish even the dearest wish 
which his Providence seemed to withhold. 

Margaret acknowledged, with daily and hourly gra- 
titude, the advantage she derived from the quiet and 
appose allowed her, in which to muse on the memory 
of past feelingd and events, and while she did so, in 
as dispassionate a manner as the ardour of her nature 
would admit of, she owned to herself the folly which 
l)ad blinded her in her attachment for one whose prin- 
ciples and conduct were so ill-calculated to promote 
the happiness of domestic life, and whose affection to- 
wards her had never surpassed the boundaries o^ 
friendship. 

Sometimes her thought reverted to that which Mr. 
Montgomery had told her with regard to his love for 
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her sister, and the struggle which she had witnessed 
in that sister^s mind, at the period of her marriage, had 
more than once given her cause to suspect that their 
attachment was mutual. However that might be, it 
cost her no slight pang to relinquish, in thought, the 
hopes of her early years ; but with the attempt came 
a measure of success which enabled ' her to reply to 
her father's conversation of that day in another man- 
ner thap she could once have done. 

As he kindly took her hand, and proposed a walk 
through the adjoining wood, he thus began: ^^My 
dearest girl, 1 have long watched, with painful anxie- 
ty, the depression of your once lively spirits. You 
have, indeed, made every effort to conceal the secret 
sorrow of your heart. You have exerted your talents 
to please me, and to render my home dear as ever, 
but, my dear Margaret, it is not — it cannot be, as hap- 
py while I see that some unrevealed sorrow preys upoH 
you ; and, though 1 would not, with rude hand, read 
the veil aside with which it is most natural and most 
graceful that youth should strive to conceal its affection 
for one of another sex, still it would gladden your own 
father's heart could you make me a sharer in that 
which grieves you. Will you do so, love ? — at your 
own time — in your own way — but will you do so ? Be 
assured there is none upon earth who can, by the ten« 
derest affection, and the most dear-taught experience, 
be bettej able and willing to sympathise with you.'' 

General Falkland did not often allow himself t( 
speak so freely on a subject which most intereste< 
him. His feelings were too keen to admit of his giv 
ing frequent expression to their dictates, for he dread 
ed an excitement which he thought contrary to th 
exercise of clear and impartial judgment, but on thi 
occasion, which he had long sought for, he found it in 
possible to repress his anxious desire to become the dc 
. pository of his beloved daughter's cares; and, while th 
kindness of his words and manner drew tears from he 
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eyes, Margaret could not refuse the confidence which 
be sought; and^ with a voice tremulous with emotion, 
paqsng puB ^q)Bap sb 9|ed iia^euaa^ie aouBua^unoo b puB 
with maidenly timidity, she confessed her long attach- 
' ment for Hamilton, her dread that it was unrequited, 
her fears respecting the manner of this present life, and 
the reason which had induced her successively to re- 
ject the suits of Gilbert, Lord Frederick Ashton, and 
the Due de Chatelain. Then, on her father^s neck, 
she shed tlie mingled tears of love, of shame, and of 
regret, while she felt, by his tender silence, and by the 
emotion which he could not conceal, that she had too 
long concealed from such a father that which he had 
suspected so long with anxious affection and sorrow. 

" I will not upbraid you," at lengtli he said, " dear- 
est Margaret, that you have so long withheld from me 
the secret of your heart. Well do I know its anguish 
has been the most severe ; but 1 regret it the more 
because, had you not done so, I might sooner have 
removed from your mind a hope, whftch 1 know not 
whether to grieve for, or to rejoice in as a vain one. 
Do not think me harsh or unkind when I say that you 
have not acted prudently on this occasidh. Perhaps, 
indeed, prudence coutd scarcely be expected with 
feelings keen at yours ; but the fact of my daughter's 
permitting an unrequited attachment to gain so firm 
a hold of her affections is, I confess, a heavy grief to 
mine. Margaret, it becomes my duty to tell you that 
the love of the unfortunate Hamilton was^ — would that 
I could speak of it as past — is — for your sister, for 
my beloved and unhappy Susan." 

Margaret's tears were dried ; but she leaned more 
heavily on her father's arm, and felt as if scarcely 
able to continue her walk. Little did she think such 
a secret in his possession, and she trembled with agi- 
tation as he proceeded. 

*' Had I been aware of this melancholy circum- 
stance, nothing could have induced me to urge the 
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gait of Lord de Trace j. Such a conduct had been 
contrary to my principles and to my feelings ; but the 
generous impulse which actuated my Susan in con- 
cealing from every eye the circumstance of their mu- 
tual affection, completely, fatally, succeeded in silenc- 
ing a suspicion which her illness last year had for a 
moment awakened ; and it was not till a few weeks 
ago that the confession of Eric's ill-fated love reached 
my ears, and confirmed those fears whigh the agitation 
of my poor Susan at the time of her marriage again 
aroused. He wrote to me himself, with that genero- 
flily of mind which, amid all his errors, pleads his for- 
giveness with me. He told me, in all the bitterness 
of self-reproach, the noble, the heroic conduct of my 
beloved young friend Evelyn. He enclosed to me 
a letter, which I now hold, from that disinterested 
and high-minded man, and which you shall read pre- 
sently. He acquainted me with the import of his own 
answer — of the fatal mistake, which he trusted did 
not originate from any just conclusions in Gilbert's 
mind — enjoined on me the task of acquainting you 
with his unfortunate attachment for your sister; and 
concludes with his usual impetuosity in every feel- 
ing, by consigning his own fate to despair, and im- 
Eloring every blessing upon you and your dear sister. 
Lead this, love, and you will then judge whether a 
father cannot sometimes form a hope for a beloved 
daughter, the disappointment of which cannot but 
cause the deepest regret." 

Margaret read the letter which Hamilton enclosed, 
and the tears flowed fast from her eyes. No human 
eye could read the cause of her emotion ; but her (ei- 
ther silently hinted that such generosity might perhaps 
turn those drops of anguish into joy. When she again 
looked up to General Falkland, l^er tears were dried, 
and, with something of pride in her voice and manner, 
she said, " My dear father shall no longer witness the 
weakness of a foolish, blind, mistaken girl ; but if you 
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should ever trace the expression of regret on my 
countenance, or see me less gay than is my wont, I 
trust you will give a sister credit for sympathy, which 
she cannot, which she must not, withhold." 

General Falkland pressed her to his arms. — ^' Let 
us not again, love," said he, ** agitate you by recur- 
ring to this sad subject. I do indeed trust you. I 
know the tenderness of your love for Susan — nor can 
I be myself as I once was, until I learn that that dear 
girl's health is re-established, and till I read in her let- 
ters more of that undisturbed serenity of mind, which 
I fear is all that I can now hope for her. Oh, Mar- 
garet, may you never feel the bitterness of self-re- 
proach which I experience while thinking that I have 
been in part the cause of uniting lier to one whom she 
does not love !" It was now Margaret's turn to speak 
those words of comfort which she could scarcely feel; 
and, as she did so, they approached the bouse, and the 
return of the shooting party, and the presence of the 
Contesse Olinska, who, leaning on her husband's 
arm, approached them, put a stop to farther conver- 
sation. 

" What a very improper flirtation," said she to 
Margaret smiling, and taking her arm. Then looking 
in her face, she saw the traces of recent agitation, 
and, with Uiat tact for which she was remarkable, 
turned the conversation to lively matters, which 
brought a smile to the face of General Falkland, and 
restored serenity to Margaret's mind, respecting him 
at least. 

" What a deuced fine sport you have. General," 
said a tall young man, who advanced with a well 
stocked velvetine jacket, from which he dragged sun- 
dry braces of birds, with a countenance in which im- 
pudence and exultation contended for the mastery — 
^^ Damn me ! You never told me you had such fam- 
ous sport so near you ; I never stirred two miles from 
your door, and yet have loaded one of your Gillie's 
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with bii'ds and hares, till I dare say the poor fellow 
wishes my aim less sure, or my Manton less correct; 
and, you see, I have taken the office of keeper myself 
too." "Not exactly," said the General, smiling, who 
had taken special pains to reserve that part of bis 
shooting ground for his friend Olinska, and who felt a 
little disappointed at the assurance with which Mr. 
Mathews had, un-invited, betaken himself to its clear- 
ance. 

" Why how so ?'* said the imperturbable Mr. Ma- 
thews — "don't you see me laden like a dray-horse? 
— On my life, 1 am so heated I must positively take 
a warm bath before dinner, or 1 won't be fit to be seen, 
laid up with one of my deuced colds, and then Miss 
— adieu to that duet, which 1 promised 1 should 
sing with you," — so saying, he whistled an opera tune, 
and ran to the door, from. which one of the servants 
was that moment coming out, with a note in his 
hand, which he delivered to General Falkland! "Damn 
that fellow's impudence," said Sir John Hardy, an 
elderly gentleman, with a crumpled yellow face, wbo 
stood fingering his gun in no enviable temper, as he 
looked after the last speaker. *' What would make 
that fellow blush would make another fly his country. 
I have not had two shots to day, after toiling over 
those moors till I have scarcely a leg to stand upon, 
and he, with the utmost coolness, takes possession of 
the General's best preserve, and conies here as the 
hero of the day." 

" Why, Margaret," said General Falkland, putting 
the note he had just read into his daughter's hand, 
— " here is Monigomery in very bad humor with his 
trip, found half his friends dead, and the other half 
from home, and intends being with us this evening. I 
hope Contesse Olinska will not object to our delaying 
the dinner for half an hour, as he cannot be here till 
half after seven at soonest." 
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Sir John^s blank face looked yet more blank. He 
contented himselF, however, with muttering something 
about dinner spoiled, fish diddled, fricandeau destroy- 
ed ; for be had the morning's bill of fare by heart, and 
entered the house to conceal his disappointment, while 
the Contesse said it would be delightful to stay out a 
little longer ; and while the rest of the party repaired 
to their toilette, she enlisted Margaret in her expedi- 
tion, and they wandered through the garden in ear- 
nest conversation for sometime. 

On their return, the rattling wheels of a broken- 
down vehicle, from the neighboring village, announced 
the expected return of Mr. Montgomery, and he was 
soon perceived extricating himself from the society 
of a large picture, which he had been supporting with 
some difficulty between his knee and his portmanteau, 
and issuing orders to the servants for its being safely 
deposited in his apartment, when he perceived Mar- 
garet. 

" Well," said he, " Pm not sorry to be back again, I 
can tell you. Such a jumbling and noise as I have 
bad you never saw the like. Gude save us ! what's 
the use of a man living to see half his friends tumble 
into their graves before him, and the other half gal- 
lanting about, as if there was nothing to do in the 
world but jaunting about in steamboats and post 
chaises, from morning to night, till a body's bones are 
just mangled ? But bless me, what a picture," said he, 
stopping short, and looking steadfastly at the Contesse 
Olinska, who had merely thrown aVeil over her dark 
hair, which she had lifted at his approach, and smiled 
with her usual benignity at the extraordinary charac- 
ter who stood before her. 

Margaret introduced her friend, and their combined 
efforts succeeded in restoring Mr. Montgomery to 
good humor. The proceedings of the toilette had 
produced no such good effects on Sir John Hardy, 
wbo was watching the announcement of dinner with 
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unrestrained impatience as Margaret entered *tbe 
drawingrroom. 

•'Well, Miss," said he, "I trqst this old painter 
will make his appearance shortly, or I shall positively 
faint with hunger.'' 

"Oh, he is come,'* said Margaret, ringing the bell 
as she spoke, and in a few minutes the party proceeded 
to the dining-room. 

Luckily the fish had been but a few minutes too 
long on the fire, and the remainder of the dinner had 
suffered less than Sir John's most hopeful anticipa* 
tions could have imagined. He was therefore too 
busily engaged for sometime to disturb the loquacity 
of Mr. Mathews, who continued, in spite of General 
Falkland's gentle hints that he hoped he would not 
fepeat his visits to that preserve, to boast of his sport- 
ing feats on that day. 

Mr. Montgomery lowered an indignant look upon 
him, and whispered t6 Margarfet, who had insisted 
that on that day he should sit by her, " A very imper- 
tinent fellow." A young Scotch lawyer, who sat by 
Contesse Olinska, gave her also rather a more detailed 
account of his success than she desired ; and she soon 
contrived to relinquish his proffered attention to M^ 
Mac Farlane, while she turned to the General, who 
was always in good spirits while she entertained hita 
with her varied flow of wit and good humor. Mar- 
garet felt a pang of conscience, while she did the 
same on her part, and dexteronsly contrived to force 
the attention of a quiet Mr. Reynolds to the volubility 
of the insolent Mr. MatheWs. Count Olinska was 
too much engaged in meditating on some of his 
schemes of diplomacy to heed the crossness of Sir 
John Hardy, who, truth to say, was too much fatigued 
by his walk and his dinner to wish for much conver- 
sation ; and Margaret had therefore full leisure to lis- 
ten to the detailed account of her old friend's journey 
to Glasgow, and all the anecdotes attendant on what 
he conceived to be so wonderful an exertion for him. 
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The picture he had found in an old clothes shop, 
md the place assigned for him at table, had somewhat 
restored his equanimity; so he continued to relate his 
adventures with a mixture of cheerfulness and cross- 
ness which the remembrance of past injuries still oc- 
casioned. " Wliat do you think, my dear lady,*' said 
he, warming as he proceeded, "the first thing I did, 
on landing at Greenock, was to call on my old friend, 
Johnston, whom I found married, for the second time, 
to a widow, with six squalling brats. The whole 
hfllse in confusion because it was the birth-day of one 
of them ; and not a wink of sleep, or a moment of quiet, 
could I get for the drinking and hallooing, and danc- 
ing that went on all night. Folks have little to do to 
marry into such a nest. 1 showed him two or three 
miniatures I had with me. The man used to have some 
taste for pictures ; but now he does not, I verily think, 
ken the odds between a Raphael and a sign post. 

"That comes o' marrying widows. Well, I soon 
silenced him, and took my place in a coach to Glas- 
gow. The next day, as ill-luck would have it, every 
other place except my own was occupied by a set of 
daft-like laddies o' midshipmen jOst come out o' a man 
o'-war — all flinging and capering about like a set o' 
demented creatures. The rain began to pour in tor- 
itnts jiast as we left the town, and it seemed as if fate 
had determined I was to be pestered with bairns. 
For, on the outside of the coach, sat a pale sickly- 
looking wife with a squalling brat in her arms, who 
filled up each interval of the callant's stramashing; at 
last, they all declared that they would take the wretch- 
ed infant inside. The coach was stopped, and they 
swore vehemently that every man in the •coach should 
take his turn every five minutes of holding the bairn. 
I protested against this ; but all in vain. They vowed 
that the youngest should begin, and so on, till it came 
to my turn; and so in they brought it, dripping with 
^ib, and screaming louder than themselves. I put m j 
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bead oat of the window, and told the coacbnan I 
would get out at Port Glasgow. But another put his 
bead out of the other side^ swore I wa^ drunk, and 
told him to drive on — so on we went, and sure enough, 
when they had each dandled the dirty brat the five 
minutes, they banded it over to me. I declared I could 
not hold it — that the child would perish in my bands, 
and that they would be hung for child murder. ^Dam- 
me,' said they all with one breath, ^my old buck, but 
ydu shall do it,' and so, just to keep the peace, I took 
the child, and thought 1 should never get out of Ws 
pandemonium.'' 

Margaret laughed immoderately. The action which 
accompanied poor Mr. Montgomery's relation of bis 
misfortunes could not but arrest the attention of the 
rest of the party. For, as one startled by some bide« 
ous vision, he pushed his chair from the table, and 
seemed as if still in alt the dread and horror of hold- 
ing ah infant in his arms. The laughter becanie gen* 
eral, apd he was forced to await the restoration of 
order to recruit his temper, and he concluded in a 
lower voice the history of his farther adventures. 

He had, however, sssigned himself a place in the 
eyes of all the party as a decided character, and how- 
ever unwilling to sustain the circumstances attendant 
on such a situation in society, he found himself una- 
ble to do so, and became the chief object of entertain- 
ment. He retired, therefore, early, in none of the 
best of humors, and it required all the art of which the 
ladies of the party were possessed to restore him next 
morning to comfort, and a sense of his own dignity, 
which was necessary to the well being of a character 
like his, soured by disappointment; although by nature 
gifted with much kindness of disposition and nobleness 
of heart. 

The cultivation of that talent, to which he had de- 
voted hi^ life, had indeed so nurtured and refined bis- 
taste that it was not difficult for the least gifted taper* 
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ceive that there was something more than ordinary in 
bis intellectual capacity; and, in the feelings which 
Fent expression to the feeblest of his efforts in the fine 
arts, while it needed a mind far more refined than that 
of most men to appreciate the delicacy of his taste, 
and the enlarged acquirements of his intellect. These 
were indeed sometimes concealed by the ebullitions 
of an ungoverned temper, and the sourness of a disap- 
pointed heart, and might prove to the considerate, who 
valued his merits as they deserved, while they pitied 
fe unhappiness^ how impotent is every human device, 
in earthly attainment, whether in seance or in art, to 
bestow, by its enjoyment, the peace of mind Which 
can be derived but from one source alone. True, in- 
deed^ the blandishments of refinement in taste, the 
more valuable possession of a cultivated mind, and 
well informed intellect, do en^rich the joy of those 
whose chief happiness is fixed beyond the changes 
which time can work even on these; but to render 
them permanently valuable, or give the full sway to 
that enlargement, which the mind grasps at, who can 
deny that it is the religious alone who taste the full 
sweetness of science, or rejoice in those endless beau- 
ties of creation, of which art is but thefeeble imita- 
tion ? • 



CHAPTER V. 

They say this Town is full of Cozenage, 
As nimble jug'glers that deceive the eye ; 
Diiig-uised cheaters^ prating mountebanks ; 
And many such like liberUnes of sin. 

Comidy qf Error 8, ^SnAKSFZAit. 

When Lord de Tracey and his bride arrived in Paris, 
they alighted at the door of one of the the most splen- 
did Hotels in the Rue Rivoli, and were received not 
only with that respect which their rank and appear- 
ance would have inspired; but with a degree of inter- 
est which seemed to shew to Susat) that he who was 
now her l^sband was every where esteemed and be- 
loved as she trusted he deserved to be. 

In the gnilelessness of her nature, she knew not 
how much of servility and self-interest may lurk be- 
neath the ostensible shew of good-will and friendliness; 
still less was she aware of the utter want ef principle 
which pervades many of the inhabilents of that Capi* 
tal into which she had just entered; nor did she once 
suspect that the .friendly courtesy which extended lo 
herself, as well as towards Lord de Tracey, was pro- 
voked by the love of ill-gotten gain with which the 
master of that Hotel had already so much enriched 
himself at the expense of her husband. 

As she looked around on the splendor of the furni- 
ture, which ornamented, but did not crowd, the spa' 
sious apartments they were formed to adorn she smiled 
her approval to Lord de Tracey, then gently hinted 
at the immense expense which must have been incurred 
thus to decorate an Hotel. A frown passed over the 
brow of her husband, and was not unobserved by Su' 
san, who, fearing she had offended him, thanked hina 
kindly for preparing for her so luxurious an abode. 
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"Thank heaven, my Susan!'' said he, resuming his 
wooted affectionate manner, ^^ Thank heavens! I need 

not place my bride ii\ a dungeon such as- " He 

paused, as if about to say something of which he re* 
pented ; then, taking her hand, he led her to the win- 
dow which overlooked the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
at that time filled with gaily-dressed people of all ages 
and ranks, and asked her whether «he did not think 
those preferable to the dusky ring of Hyde Park ? 

"It is certainly a very gay scene; but " Susan 

sighed as she spoke ; for, at sight of so brilliant a mul- 
titude, the thought flashed across her that amongst 
them there was not one being she knew. Sad thoughts 
to enter the mind of so young a bride, while he, the 
future companion of her life, stood beside her : but 
daily conviction rendered the trial she had imposed 
upon herself more hard to bear; she did not love him* 
The sigh was however unheard, or unnoticed by Lord 
de Tracey ; for, as she spoke, the door opened, and 
the master of the Hotel put a note into his hands, 
saying, " Madame la Contesse has been every day for 
the last week expecting you, and desired me to give 
you this, the moment of your arrival.'' 

Susan was not so entirely absorbed in her melancholy 
Qiusings, but that she heard the words with which the 
note was delivered; but it occasioned little curiosity. 
She continued mechanically to gaze on the scene be- 
before her; then, suddenly. recollecting herself, and 
fearing lest she should betray that indifference which 
8l\e feared to feel, she enquired, " whether Lord de 
Tracey had many friends in Paris, and hoped that, if 
he wished to visit them, he would not fear she should 
feel lonely if he left her. All this is, you know, 
so new to me, and I shall have some arrangements to 
oaake which will occupy me till dressing time." Lord 
, ^de Tracey looked at her with an eye in which some- 
thing like suspicion mingled with a nameless fear of 
blame; but, perceiving nothing in that sweet counten- 
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ance but her usual simplicity and kindness, he stro?e 
lo repress his secret feelings, and gaily replied, " Yes, 
love; 1 have many acquaintances in Paris. This note 
is from a friend, the Contesse de Rambouillet, a most 
elegant and accomplished woman, whom I doubt not 
you will like when you know her. If you do not dis- 
like my leaving you for an hour, I shall go and call 
upon her, and 1 have no doubt shall easily persuade 
her to come and see you to morrow, if you like it. 

**0h, certainly," said Susan; "any friend of yours 
I shall be glad to know." 

Lord de Tracey embraced her; then, whistling an 
opera tune, bade her adieu, and, promising to return 
in an hour, left the room. When alone, Susan threw 
herself on one of the ottomans, and, with bitter feel- 
ings, such as she should not have wished to betray to 
any human eye, reviewed the last fortnight of her life, 
and fondly hope that in doing so she should gather 
fresh strength of mind to bear up against the bitter re- 
grets and disappointments with which she found her 
heart oppressed. 

It was not now of Hamilton that she thought His 
image would indeed obtrude itself before the eye of 
memory; but she dared not trust herself to linger there. 
*' Am 1 not the wife of another? and did I not choose, 
myself, the path which lies before me.^ but did I then 
so perfectly know the character, the disposition of him 
who is my companion?" • Alas ! that so short a time of 
intimate communion should have already revealed so 
much that was fatal to her peace, and which^seemed 
to involve her in so much future difficulty. In exam- 
ining her every word she could not tax herself with 
having breathed one which could have provoked un- 
easiness of feeling, far less jealousy, in the mind of 
her husband ; yet had he bestowed on her the bitterest 
reproaches, and accused her of deceit, even of false- 
hood. Vainly she had sought to obtain from him an 
explanation of his accusation. Lord de Tracey knew 
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not himself of w^hat to accuse her; but Elliott's words 
rankled in his mind, ^and, from that moment, he tor- 
meDted himself, even at the time he obtained the object 
of his long-cherished passion, and became the tormen- 
tor of her likewise to whose happiness he had sworn 
to derote himself. The consciousness of his own er- 
rors was now smothered by the delusive thought that 
she had been, at least, as much to blame as himself, in 
reserving from him the secret of her former attachment; 
and though Susan sought to evince towards him that 
perfect confidence which she resolved from the time 
of their union ever to maintain ; yet there was in her 
maoner a constraint, of which she was not herself 
aware ; but which his awakened jealousy observed and 
magnified ; and, while he was too proud to sue for 
confidence, he was too exigeant not to desire it; and 
finding, or thinking he found, the want of it, his attach- 
ment towards her wiis daily diminishing, in spite of 
the passionate admiration which her beauty inspired, 
and which neither sorrow nor ill-health had yet im- 
paired. 

Poor Susan recalled in her loneliness the many 
nameless proofs which now recurred to her of his be- 
trayal of a suspicious temper ; and of the uneasy man- 
ner with which he had sometimes reverted to the past 
Still, however, the persuasion she felt of his integrity 
and honorable character dissuaded her even from se- 
cretly blaming him. 3he looked inwardly ; and, with 
^^'YS'bd^&t!l)€sss of conscience which her disposition 
and her principles infused in every self-examination, 
she failed not to^find matter for humiliation; though a 
less severe judge could scarcely have found room to 
attach to her the faintest shadow of reproach. And 
humbly praying for strength to love and to obey as 
she desired to do, a gentle calm overspread her me- 
lancholy thoughts, and much of sweetness mingled 
with the tears which flowed from her eyes, as she 
tamed to the remembrance of her dear home and 
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those loved beings whom she had so lately left. She 
remembered the high opinion which her revered pa- 
rent entertained for her husband, and thought how 
much weight his estimation should give to her hopes 
of future happiness- with him. She remembered the 
cause of her self'Sacrifice, and, with that devotedness 
which the teaderness of years had cherislied, she re- 
joiced to think that she had at least completely tri- 
umphed over every wish that could impede the ac- 
complishment of her* beloved sister^s hopes. 

If she were mistaken, as she doubtless was, in thus 
imposing upon herself so hard a task, it was an error 
for which she would be doubtless acquitted at the tri- 
bunal of charity ; but it is one which the strongest in 
virtue should avoid, while yet it is time to recede. 

How blest is she who, in the review of years of 
such a struggle, can thank that guardian Power which 
has enabled her to combat, and finally to triumph over, 
the difficulties which union without affection must 
bring to the feeling heart, and who receives the re- 
ward of her virtuous efforts in the esteem and love of 
her husband, and the approbation of Heaven and of 
men ! 

It was in mercy concealed from Susan, for some 
time subsequent to her marriage, that her husband's 
affairs were deeply involved, in consequence of his in- 
dulgence in that fatal passion so ensnaring to those 
who are once led into the vortex where its votaries 
are hurried. The early manhood of Lord de Tracey 
was spent for the most part on the Continent, bis 
father having made over to him that part of his estates 
which he possessed in France. To one so young, and 
so eager as he was in the pursuit of pleasure, there 
were few attractions in the retired situation of the 
Chateau Montmorenci to induce him to reside there, 
although his presence was there frequently required ; 
but the distance from the gay Capital was not so great 
but that tie could choose that scene more suitable to 
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Vis tastes, as his place of abode, and duly attend, as he 
imagined, to t|;ie management of his estate. 

Young, rich, and handsome as he was, the circle of 
his gay friends soon extended around him ; and while 
he deemed himself fortunate in thus beholding himself 
the centre of so much admiration and regard, he lacked' 
wisdom to discover the source whence all the adula- 
tion which he received was derived, until the great 
dimination of his fortune awoke him in a measure from 
his dream, and revealed, not his own folly and blind- 
ness, but the meanness and duplicity of these pretend- 
ed friends. The discovery was made in time to res- 
cue him from total destruction; and his pride was suf- 
ficient to enable him to conceal, in a great measure, 
from the world the eflfect of his imprudence and reck- 
less dissipation : but there were some, among his old 
associates, who still exercised over him the tyrannic 
sway under which he had so long been blindly led ; 
and, among these, was the Contesse de Rambouillet. 
She was a young and gay widow, possessed of supe- 
rior outward attractions, which every blandishment of 
art was employed to adorn ; but, destitute of all viT- 
tuous and ennobling principle, her life was spent in 
.(he contrivance of schemes to ensure to herself the en- 
joyment of those unhallowed pleasures which alone 
could gratify a mind so constituted. 

Ambitious, beyond all ordinary bounds of woman's 
desires, she sought not only the enjoyment of being 
esteemed one of the most beautiful and powerful lead- 
ers of fashion, m the highest circles of Parisian 
Society, not only to be sought and sighed for by the 
noblest of the land, as well as by the humblest and 
nwst despairing of her numerous followers ; but, by 
that strange incongruity in the mind, which is in fact 
the homage vice pays to virtue, she resolved that by 
her artifice, she should silence the tongue of scandal, 
and stifle the very whisper of reproach, by appearing 
also as the leader of the virtuoas, the learned, and the 
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refined: and, strange to say, she succeeded. — Her 
salons were crowded with nobles, savans^ and even 
divines — in her boudoirs, the whispers of confidence 
were heard from the lips of the young and the pure, 
as well as from those of others, who dare^l not spread 
the report of the favor with which they were receiv- 
ed. There was a tyranny in the influence she held 
over those who once entered the snares spread over 
them, which secured alike her character and her secrets; 
but which set the seal of misery on the consciences of 
those who still retained a sense of evil, and converted 
open friendship into concealed but deadly hatred. 

Such was the power which the^ Contesse de Ram* 
bouillet still exerted over the mind of Lord de Tracey ; 
such was the woman whom he was about to introduce 
to his lovely innocent wife. Aware that in doing so 
he sought not to injure her, and that the world would 
exonerate him from all blame, since she had still pow- 
er to assume a purity and dignity of character, which 
she did possess, he dared not extricate himself from 
the snare which her artifice had laid for him; and 
which she had contrived to strengthen, by conferring 
on him pecuniary obligations, which he Jiad not now 
the power to nullify. — It was these which had enabled 
bim/ to conceal alike from his friends and from the 
world the difficulties in which a life of dissipation and 
gambling had involved him; and which he had not cou- 
rage to confess to a proud and haughty father, whose 
affections he had never possessed, and whose good opi- 
nion he cared not to ensure : but from whom he could 
not brook reproach. — And while, with all his secret 
contempt for the. Contesse's character, he felt grateful 
to her, as the means of putting him in possession of 
the object of his admiration and passionate love ; yet 
a secret consciousness of evil made him sigh to be 
liberated from the thraldom of this wicked woman', 
and perhaps, but for the hint which Elliot had thrown 
out on the day of his marriage, and the many suspicioDS 
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to \fi\nch that had given rise, his union with so amiable, 
80 estimable a person as Susan might have saved him 
from that to wirich he was now about to return, silenc- 
ing every remonstrance of conscience, by repeating to 
himself, " She has deceived me; why should I fear to 
vrrong her ?" 

Had Lord de Tracey, indeed, been ever the exclu- 
sive and chosen object of his wife's preference, she 
need not now have dreaded a rival in the Contesse, 
whose attractions were of that sophisticated nature 
which must forever haVe lost their charm to one so 
warmly attached to her as was Lord de Tracey ; nor, 
as his virtuous and high-minded wife, need she have 
trembled for the honor and reputation of a husband 
in whose faith she trusted, and which she made it her 
daily and fervent prayer to reward, as she deemed it 
merited ; but there was a tone of demoralizing debase- 
ment in the terms by which their intimacy was secur- 
ed, which, had she known, Susan could not have ac- 
quiesced in without the deepest sorrow and regret. 
There were manners, and habits, and society, into 
which this intimacy led her husband, which she failed 
not soon to perceive; and which, young and innocent 
as she was, infused into her mind suspicions which she 
felt to be alike injurious to her husband, and to her own 
peace of mind. 

When she first became personally acquainted with 
the Contesse de Rambouillet, the deceit with which 
she managed to conceal her real disposition and ch{^- 
racter, succeeded in blinding Susan to her own and 
her husband's danger ; but as she discovered and with 
the eye of integrity she was not long in doing so, that 
the Contesse was the secret agent of those companies 
where gambling at a high rate was the chief) and 
sometimes the sole, amusement; when she found her- 
self often excluded from these, directly by her Kus-^ 
band, but indirectly by other means, the favorable opi- 
nion which she had hastily takep up of this artful wo- 
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maOf in consequence of the recommendation of her 
busband, she soon found herself obliged to relinquish; 
and in silence, but with many tears and bitter regrets, 
did she lament the misery which she saw before her, 
in the pursuit of that life which she had chosen. 
Sometimes indeed, when on her lonely pillow she 
vented her fruitless sorrow, her mind would, in spite 
of herself, revert to the object of her earliest affec- 
tion, and her tears flowed faster as she thought her loye 
might have saved him from the pursuit of his fatal pas- 
sion, while she felt that her husband's discerning eye 
bad failed to discover that affection in her towards 
himself which might otherwise have produced the 
same happy results. 

If human agency, indeed,' can arrest the progress 
of vicious passions, perhaps poor Susan was scarcely 
mistaken, in this her judgment ; for, though Lord de 
Tracey could not reproach her with having by word 
or. manner forfeited her claim on his esteem or his 
affection, and though the mildest answer had been 
ever given to the harsh words which the consciousness 
of the evil course he was pursuing had frequently 
caused him to utter towards her ; still there was in 
his heart a conviction which neither her implicit and 
ready acquiescence in all his wishes, her gentleness of 
voice, and sweetness in manner, could efface from bis 
mind that he was not beloved; and, when returning 
home at a very late hour from the midnight haunts of 
his dissipation, he would sometimes behold upon her 
lovely, but melancholy countenance, the traces of sor- 
row, and see her striving to assume that cheerfulness 
which her heart belied, he would stifle every self re- 
proach by taxing her with regret of past joys, which 
she had herself forfeited, and then, without conde- 
scending to seek for a refutation of jiis unjust accusa- 
tions, he would again hurry from her presence to the 
gaieties of the Contesse's circle, where amusement, 
which she well knew how to diversify for his pleasure, 
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was ever ready in all shapes, to court and to allure him 
from the society of his lovely and neglected wife. 

From time to lime the Contesse herself would seek 
Lady de Tracey, and, with an affectation of kindness 
and regard which disgusted Susan, would exhort her 
to be more lively, and to enter more heartily into 
her husband^s tastes. Occasionally she collected at 
her house a Coterie from among the most distinguished 
of Parisian society, where Susan was courted, and 
which a sense of her obedience to her husband's 
expressed wishes induced her to attend. From these 
partie? all that could offend the judgment of the most 
fastidious was carefully precluded, and at these, ad- 
mired and Jitee as she was, by persons of all ranks 
and ages, Susan might have enjoyed herself, but for 
the watchful eye of suspicion, which she felt was 
upon her. 

The jealoasy of Lord de Tracey seemed to increajie 
with his own laxity of conduct ; and, despite of the 
innocence of her mind, and the dignity of her manner, 
which preserved Susan from the temptations to whidh 
an injured wife is subject, Susan experienced so pain- 
ful a sense of his suspicion that, when induced to join 
in the conversation or amusements of these soirees, she 
began almost to doubt herself; and to sigh for the hour 
which should relieve her at once from society which 
afforded to her neither satisfaction nor amusement. 
Strange to say, that under all these very unfavorable 
circumstances, the heart of Susan never felt more 
tenderly towards her husband than at this time. His 
beauty and the grace of his manner, which shone so 
conspicuously among others, were not unobserved or 
unappreciated by her; and often did she long for 
what would seem to her a favorable opportunity for 
entreating him to bestow upon her more of his soci- 
ety, and to release himself from the thraldom under 
which she saw him bound, though she knew not 
wherefore, to the Contesse de Rambouillet. 
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Yet how was this to be done ? there was so little 
in his manner towards her to inspire confidence; 
there was not enough of love, she thought in her own 
heart towards him, to warrant her in persuading him 
to relinquish what he seemed to think his chief enjoy- 
ment, and for which she dared not blame him, since 
he stood alike acquitted in her judgment, as well as in 
that of others, of all that she would have dared to 
blame him for. 

Still there was in the mind of Susan a sense of 
thankfulness for the degree of heightened interest and 
affection which she entertained towards him, and, 
with that sanguine expectation of youth which a less 
temporary and more blessed ground of hope encou- 
raged, she looked forward to the day when he might 
yet be all to her which, as a virtuous and faithful 
wife, she trusted he might become ; and when be 
should meet with a full reward of his afifidction in her 
increased tenderness. 

It was while engaged in such contemplation that 
Lord de Tracey entered her room one day, accompa^ 
nied by a young man whose countenance struck her 
with so agreeable an impression as to make her receive 
with pleasure the introduction of her husband, as be 
named Lord Frederick Ashton. Susan was aware 
that he had been attached to her sister, and, with a 
feeling of interest which his situation occasioned, she 
welcomed him with a waimth of manner unusual with 
her towards strangers, and which the keen eye of 
Lord de Tracey did not fail to observe. The book 
which she held in her hand bad dropped upon her 
knee, as the passage which she was reading had given 
rise to the contemplations from which their entrance 
had aroused her; and, as she rose to curtsey to her 
guest, it fell upon the floor. Lord Frederick stooped 
to pick it up, and, as he did so, glanced at its contents. 

*^ You will not thank us— me, I ought to say — for 
disturbing you from so agreeable an occupation.^ 
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^< I cannot complain of such an interruption,^' said 
3usan, smiling, and glancing kindly at her husband ; 
for at that moment her previous ruminations had filled 
iier mind with anticipations favorable to them both. 

The smile and the glance were however both mis- 
interpreted, and Lord de Tiacy looked with an angry 
ext)ression from Lord Frederick to his wife, till the 
latter felt herself confused, she knew not why. 

Lord Frederick was busily employed in tracing men- 
tally the resemblance which he found, or thought he 
found between Susan and her sister, and, to enable him 
to pursue so agreeable an occupation, he continued the 
subject which accident had opened for him. ^^Ido not 
wonder," he said, " that Cowper should be a favorite 
if not the favorite poet of ladies. Though in his great 
poems he is seldom musical, yet his thoughts are al- 
ways correct, always true to nature when he describes 
nature, and in the deepest reverence he shows her 
great author, there is enough to sublimize the most 
discordant measure. What music can indeed replace 
the absence of high thought, or rather, what is really 
music but that which inspires it ?" 

Susan listened ; she was pleased with the tone of 
mind which those few words convey^, and, merely 
assenting with a smile, he continued : — 

^' But I must not trouble you with my feelings on 
this subject, although I flatter myself that you agree 
with me. May I ask you where you were reading ?'' 

^' I think,'^ said Susan, coloring, as if she feared her 
thoughts would be known by the disclosure, yet too 
ingenuous to tell a falsehood — ^'I think it was just 
here, where he speaks of his remembered delight in 
reading Milton at the age of fourteen, 

** Admirlnop still, and still admiring, with regret, supposed 
The joy naif lost, because not sooner found." 

" Is it not>natural ?" said she, looking up with anima- 
tion, and stealing furtively a glance at her husband, 
as if she had revealed a secret which she was afraid 
be might not care to hear. 
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But she might have been spared that fear. Loid 
de Tracey had taken up a newspaper, and, scarcely 
knowing on what his eyes rested, was inwardly 
blaming himself for bringing into his wife's society 
one so much more apparently suited to her tastes than 
himself. Once indeed he could also have joined such 
a conversation, for, when at a distance from those 
scenes and that company whose influence was so fatal 
to the developement of his mental advantages, he had 
discovered a taste and feeling with which nature had 
largely endowed him, and which his talents had aided 
him with few extraneous helps to improve. 

What multiplied evils arise from the indulgence of 
one vicious propensity ! It is not only the results, 
which may be foreseen even in the hour of passion, 
from its indulgence, but the thousand nameless attend- 
ants of one solitary sin multiply till it becomes a hy- 
dra-headed monster, from which the poor victim would 
fain escape, when it is perhaps too late. Lord de 
Tracey was such a victim. Blest not only with supe- 
rior outward and mental, attractions, with high birth 
and station, in possession of the chosen object of his 
heart's affections, and the good opinion of his friends, 
he chose to neglect or surrender all these, rather than 
relinquish the false excitement of one hurtful passion 
into which he had been led by a wicked woman at an 
age of inexperience, when he failed to seek for others 
more ennobling, and which now blinded him to the 
greatest value of the treasure he possessed ; impeded 
bis enjoyment in refined and exalted pursuits ; and left 
him a prey to every wild and ungenerous thought 
which the one cherished evil generated. 

Lord Frederick Ashton could not long remain in the 
society of Susan without discovering in her that purity 
of heart and singleness of intention which so height- 
ened her personal beauty, and which he had so ardent- 
ly admired in her younger sister. He felt, in her 
society, as if he enjoyed a portion of that sweet being 
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^bo bad made so forcible an impression on his heartt 
and the visit which he had intended should be a short 
ooe, and which he almost feared, because he thought 
that there could be but one in the world like Marga- 
ret, was prolonged till he felt himself called upon to 
apologize from the unreasonable time he had remained 
iritli Lady de Tracey, and, stretching' out his hand to 
Lord de Tracey, he said — 

" You are a happy fellow. Will you allow me 
sometimes to come and see you ? I know no one but 
yourselves in Paris.'* Lprd de Tracey received this 
request with a coldness which surprised him, but, 
thinking his friend engrossed with the newspaper he 
still held in his hand, Lord Frederick bowed to Susan 
and left the room. 

There was a silence of some moments, for Susan 
saw, by her husband'*s countenance, that he was not 
pleased, though she could not tell why. The knowl- 
edge indeed of his jealous disposition crossed her mind ; 
but then he had himself introduced his friend, and 
then left her to entertain him. What could she have 
done ? 

" I hope you are pleased," said Lord de Tracey at 
length abruptly, still fixing his eyes on the newspaper. 

''Pleased with your friend, do you mean?" said Su- 
san. " Oh! yes, extremely so, he appears to be very 
agreeable." 

" Yes," rejoined Lord de Tracey, " so you seemed 
to think." 

'^ And are you not of that opinion ?" enquired Susan, 
rising, and going towards him. 

'^ I did think so; but you can make me change my 
opinion whenever you like ; and you have gone far to- 
wards doing so in the present instance." 

This wa$ no time for Susan to enter upon the sub- 
ject she most desired ; for the tone and manner in 
which Lord de Tracey's words were spoken were of 
BO doubtful a nature that she could scarcely regard 
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them as complimentary. Nevertheless it was one 
which at that il^oment she could not pass by. Occu- 
pied as she had been for some time past, with the de- 
termination to use whatever influence she might still 
ratain, to dissuade her husband from a course of ruin- 
ous dissipation. 

''I wish, to ficaven," she said, eagerly laying her 
hand of that of Lord de Tracey, " I wish to heaven, 
dearest, that, I could think so, because with all the 
earnestness of a faithful and affectionace wife, I would 
entreat — I would implore you on my knees, to relin- 
quish the pursuit of that, which will, I fear, involve 
you in ^uin." 

Lord de Tracey turned deadly pale. For a moment 
the sight of his beautiful wife in tears, bending, almost 
kneeling before him, thus beseeching him with an en- 
ergy of manner he had never before beheld in her, sub- 
dued the anger which her concluding words had com- 
bined with his former feelings, to complete: but 
resuming his harshness, he said, angrily, "What's all 
this i What fine, scene is this you hare got up ? What 
pursuit ? What ruin do you mean ? Perhaps Lord 
Frederick Ashton, or some among your easily enchain- 
ed slaves, have insinuated — By Heavens !" continued 
he, his indignation rising as he' spoke, and striking his 
hand upon the table before him, " By Heavens ! he 
shall rue it. The sneaking villain !" 

" Lord Frederick has, I assure you, insinuated noth- 
ing," said Susan, meekly. "Alas! too, well yon 
know," continued she^ " that I never saw liim ; never 
spoke to him till this day." 

" And wherefore, then," said Lord de Tracey, 
^* does his presence immediately operate in bringing 
you thus in servile crouching at my feet? Wherefore, 
but by pretended anxiety on my account, after so long a 
silence, to conceal the passion — yes, the passion which 
I see he has already by his artfulness awakened." 
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Sasan lifted her beautiful eyes to heaven. That 
imputation in a moment dried the current of her tears; 
but still those she had shed in the virtuous eflfort to 
save her husband at the expense of her own tranquillity, 
lingered on her own pale cheek. Lord de Tracey 
looked at her, and, conscience-struck, remained silent; 
composed by that momentary elevation of thought, 
and, humbled by a remembrance which never failed to 
humble her, Susan again spoke. 

"One moment,^' she said, "must suffice to convince 
you that that reproach was unreasonable : but should 
I unguardedly have betrayed too much pleasure in 
Lord Frederick's society, to meet your wishes, believe 
me, while I tell yot that it was experienced at first 
from the knowledge of his attachment for my beloved 
sister. You have been too much engaged lately, you 
know, to read her long letters; but I think you will 
remember my father's expression of regret that she 
Was forced (o rejecf him. — But it is not of Lord Fred- 
erick I would speak, though your introduction would 
have sufficient recommendation to my favorable re- 
gard." 

" Would it?" said Lord de Tracey, with a tender- 
ness, which, almost for the first time, thrilled through 
the heart of Susan with an exquisite pleasure, which 
amply rewarded her for the painful excitement of many 
days and weeks. 

"Indeed, indeed it would," said she, as she returned 
the embrace with which he spoke: "but oh, dearest, 
it is one of far difierCut tastes and feelings I would 
Speak of." 

" Who ?" said Lord de Tracey, trembling and ex- 
tricating himself from her embrace. 

" The Contesse de Rambouillet," said Susan hesi- 
tatingly. 

" And what of her ?" said her, with a nervousness, 
and a return of that frown which never failed to send 
Wo to the heart of his wife. 
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^' Alas !^' said she, " I would not blame her, she also 
is your friend, but, till we came to Paris, I never knew 
you take so much delight in that fatal pursuit. Those 
cards — that table — Would to heaven you did not 
now !" 

" Susan," said Lord de Tracey, with a voice in 
which rage mingled with the consciousness of his own 
injustice, '' you have taken the wrong way to convert 
me into a fire-side humble husband by abusing my 
friends. And I desire henceforth that you meddle not 
with such matters. The Contesse de Rambouillet's 
character stands high in the world. She is elegant, 
talented, distinguished by the friendship of the best, 
and most exalted in this land, she is my friend, she has 
been my friend before I ever saw your face, and I owe 
her a debt of gratitude which I cannot pay, nor you 
either. Let me hear no more of this, I beg of ypo, 
and I will promise you not to suspect you or Lord 
Frederick either. Indeed," continued he, laughing, 
as if he had suddenly thought of a good joke which 
must put a stop to any thing farther like a scene, which 
he said he detested, " Indeed, after all, it were diffi- 
cult to look upon him as a rival — with his long melan- 
choly face, and dejected countenance. I do not won- 
der your fair sister would have nothing to say to him, 
she prefers something more lively, and so do you.^ 
So saying. Lord de Tracey took his hat and left the 
room, and Susan was left alone to reflect on the failure 
of her virtuous attempt which her husband's last words 
did not give her fresh courage soon to resume. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ti viddi— Ti riconnobbi ! 
A hi Vista ! Ani Conosceaza ! 



A FEW days after this conversation the long-talked-of 
plan to repair to tlie Chateau Montmorenci was again 
resumed, and Lord de Tracey acquainted his wife 
with his determination to leave Paris the following day 
for that place, to inspect the progress of improvements 
and repairs, which he said must be necessarily conclu- 
ded, ere she could accompany him thither. He pro- 
mised her to return in a fortnight's time at farthest^ 
bade her divert herself as best she liked; and in a jo- 
cular manner warned her against flirting too much 
with any wo-be«gone looking people like Lord Fred- 
erick Ashton. 

It was in vain that she endeavored gently to insinu- 
ate how happy she should be in any apartment, how- 
ever small or uncomfortable; and how much she should 
prefer going with her husband to being alone in that 
large and public hotel, even for so short a space of 
time ; she dared not press her entreaties, for she saw 
they were ill received by her husband, and with silent 
acquiescence; but with regrets which vented themselves, 
when alone, in bitter tears. She found herself left in 
that great city, totally unbefriended, without a com- 
panion of any kind, save her maid. Many were the 
sad musings which filled her heart as these lonely days 
passed by without any other diversion toher^mind; 
but that which she sought in books, and which she 
could not even obtain from them, as she found her eyes 
resting on the page, while her thoughts involuntarily 
reverted sometimes to by-gone days of peace and hap- 
piness, now, to those more recent, more complete with 
trial, now looked forward with more of dread than 
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hope to those which lay before her. — For some days 
she abstained from going out to take the air — the neces- 
sity of passing through the noisy streets, where the out- 
ward bustle of business and pleasure seemed to make 
her feel more her inward desolation of heart, combined 
with the fear of meeting any one which might afford 
an occasion of jealousy or mistrust to her husband, 
confined her within doors. Four days however after 
his departure, she received from him a letter so full 
of kindness, so anxiously expressive of his desire that . 
she should be well and cheerful, that she gladly ac- 
cepted his entreaty of forgiveness for not having writ- 
ten sooner, saying that he had been so worried by disa- 
greeable business, and in obediience to his desire that 
she should at least take a little drive every day, she 
ordered her carriage, and drove to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. — This drive was, in the afternoon, the resort of 
all the Beau-monde of Paris; but Susan chose express- 
ly an early hour, when none save herself, and here 
and there an octogenarian, or nursery, or school-troop 
repaired thither, for the same purpose as herself, to 
partake the benefit of country air, and here she felt her 
spirits revive; when alighting from her carriage she 
walked beneath the shade of the trees, and heard the 
song of birds and inhaled the freshness of some linger*' 
ing wild flowers, which still scattered their sweetness^ 
where the dust of the road did not extend. Her 
thoughts reverted to her dear home, and her beloved 
father and sister seemed as if beside her, bidding her 
take courage and pursue that path of virtue and self- 
denial which she had hitherto preserved. 

She was about to turn to re-enter her carriage, when 
a horseman rode quickly towards the place where she 
was standing. 

He slackened his pace as he drew near, and seemed 
almost arrested as he turned towards her. She looked 
up — the veil which she wore was partially turned^ 
aside, and that moment's glance revealed to her, in th^ 
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person of the borseman, Eric Hamilton. — ^It was but a 
moment — he passed on, and the increased pace to 
which he spurred his horse concealed him in a moment 
from observation, had she been enabled to bestow it.; 
but a mist swam before her eyes. — She felt as in a 
dream, and, ere she knew what bad taken place, she 
was lifted rather than assisted into the carriage. 

Weak and indisposed as she had often been, the ser- 
vant merely thought her fatigued by her walk, and 
haying closed the door proceeded at once, according 
to her previous directions, to her hotel — arrived there, 
what was his astonishment to find his lady in a sense- 
less state. — Miladi est evanouUj said he, as he called 
loudly on the attendants in the hall to assist him in 
bearing her to her chamber. 

Lord Frederick Ashton was at that moment in the 
act of enquiring after her, and leaving his card with 
the porter; he instantly offered his aid and carried her 
to her chamber. 

" Miserable wretch !" said she, opening her eyes 
ivildly as she was/4aid on a sofa. " Where am I ? 
Where, where is he ? Oh take me from him, take me 
from myself." Then recovering herself, and behold- 
ing Lord Frederick standing beside her, see sighed 
deeply, and tears came to her relief. "What is this? 
how is this !" . 

" You were probably fatigued with your long 
4 rive," said Lord Frederick. " I happened to be at 
the door when your servant found that you were ill, 
^nd was glad to be of use. May I hope,'' added he, 
gently applying the vinaigrette he held towards her — 
^^ May I hope I leave you better ?'' 

"Oh yes — quite well, thank you,'' said Susan, en* 
^3eavoring to rise. " I remember all now— thank you 
— thank you." . 

Lord Frederick bowed respectfully, then, bidding 
tier maid to remain beside her, he took his leave, and 
instantly despatched a doctor to Lady de Tracey. 
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The words Lord Frederick had heard were noir 
sufficiently explanatory of a suspicion which had ere 
now crossed his mind, of the unhappiness of poor 
Susan, and, with that generosity of character for 
which he was distinguished, he resolved to devote 
himself to endeavor to reclaim Lord de Tracey from 
a course of life which he ielt persuaded was the 
cause of it. 

With the character of the Contesse de Rambouillet 
he was well acquainted, and also with the difficulties 
which had laid Lord de Tracey under such obliga- 
tions to her; and although the latter had, ever since 
the day of his becomiug acquainted with his wife, 
treated him with a coldness of manner to him unac- 
countable, he determined to overlook it for her sake, 
and endeavor to secure the happiness of her sister 
whose fascinations had so powerfully wrought on the 
affections of his noble and affectionate heart. 

The illness which thus commenced was not one to 
Disappear in an hour, and Susan soon found the bene* 
fit of that attendance which Lord Frederick had kindly 
sent to her. A fever which hinted some days confined 
her entirely to her chamber, and when she rallied, 
she was by no means fit to venture again out — as soon 
as she was able, she wrote to acquaint her husband 
of her illness ; but in this Lord Frederick had fore- 
stalled her, not indeed by letter ; but when he found 
her complaint to be of a serious nature, he set off 
himself for the Chateau Montmorenci, and, no sooner 
had Susan despatched her letter, than she was pressed 
in the arms of her husband. 

The deepest anxiety and distress were pictured in 
bis countenance, and Susan reproached herself the 
more for the cause of her illness. Tears choked her 
utterance whenever she attempted«to thank him for 
his kindness ; she longed to tell him all. Yet some' 
thing restrained her which she feit herself unequal to 
combat against; and she remained silent. He, too^ 
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Was silent ; he, too, had something to reveal ; one 
^ord from each had perhaps rendered them forever 
happy ; that one word was suppressed. Concealment ! 
What a poison art thou to the peace of married life ! 

The world may call it prudence ; the wise in their 
own esteem may call it proper digtiity not to betray 
their feelings ; but for those who have sworn to live 
together till death shall break the bond, a perfect con« 
fidence should reign between them ; and they who 
cannot forgive mutual defects when thus disclosed and 
repented of should never enter that bond of high and 
holy union. 

Had Susan at this time courageously spoken to her 
husband of that which, by confining within her own 
breast, occasioned new and useless pangs to a too sen- 
sitive conscience, she had disburdened he;r mind of a 
load which she felt to be more oppressive than the 
most careful of a wife's duty need have done ; for al- 
ready had she received some portion of that reward 
which the fulfilment of duty fails not to bring with it, 
in the liewly awakened feelings which she had wished 
long in vain to experience towards her husband. But 
the want of confidence which he evinced to her, the 
angry words and unjust suspicions with v^hich he em- 
bittered her days when they were together ; and tlie 
loneliness which he often occasioned by frequent ab- 
sence were not the means to cause her toVorget that 
whibh had been the engrossing passion, thie sweetest 
hope of years ; and the sudden appearance of Hamil- 
ton at a time when her health was impaired by much 
previous mental suffering, recalled so much that was 
painfully exciting that Susan might have been forgiven, 
even by a husband, who had not bestowed upon her 
all his tenderness to obliterate the memory of the past. 
Oa the other hand, had Lord de Tracey given his 
wife credit for that perfect readiness to forgive, which 
it was not only her principle, but her disposition to 
do ; he had prized more fondly the woman who would 
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at once have overlooked bis error in concealing, hitb« 
erto, the pecuniary embarrassments un^er which he 
labored. A strict attendance to economy might at 
once have rescued him from the gaming-table, and the 
thraldom under which he was held by a wicked wo- 
man ; and those amiable qualities which he really pos- 
sessed had shone out more brightly and been more 
fully appreciated by his wife. 

But such happiness could not attend the secresy 
which both preserved towards each other; an^ when 
Susan was again restored to convalescence, she found 
herself once more musing alone in her sick chamber, 
while Lord de Tracey was vainly seeking happiness 
in the guilty excitement of the gaming-table. K& 
soon as Susan was able to hold a pen, she had writ- 
ten to her sister to acquaint her with her having seen 
Hamiton, for she felt in doing so as if she proved to 
herself for what cause he still remained to her a sub- 
ject of interest, and she trusted that the time might 
come when, as a brother, she might so regard bioi; 
but whenever she wished to apprise Lord de Tracey 
of his being in Paris, and of her having seen him 
once, the words died away on her lips, and the terror 
she felt of awakening his jealousy and occasioning 
one of those bursts of passion to which he so often 
yielded, deterred her from the attempt, and she left 
Paris without having summoned courage to make an 
inquiry which her affection for her sister made her 
anxious to have effected. 

On the day previous to their leaving Paris, Lord 
de Tracey entered her apartment in high spirits. 

" Every one," said he, " is goifig out of town, since 
the departure of the Court, and you know the gay 
season will not commence for two months at least, so 
we may as well have a cheerful party at the old cha- 
tcau, or you will die of ennui." 

" Not I, dear," said Susain ; who grieved to anti- 
cipate that which her husband's next words confirmed^ 
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^^ Oh, but I should, because you know, love, I have 
not been accustomed to ruralise, and besides, that very 
amiable friend the Contesse, canH bear being a mere 
farti quarre as you and I, Lord Frederick Ashton and 
she, would constitute." 

" Are they going also ?" asked Susan, endeavoring 
to conceal how much she felt hurt that she had been 
kept hitherto in total ignorance of her future guests. 

^' Oh yes, did you not know it ? I thought I had told 
you," rejoined Lord de Tracey; "well then, I sup- 
pose we must have Dr. Sidney to wait upon you; I 
fear we have no belle for him, except I were to ask 
Mademoiselle Oliviera, and her old father must come 
too. That's a bore ; but he can play at cards. Then 
there's Harry Manners, a capital good fellow, and 
sings delightfully. Old Ranieri, who can carry your 
footstool, and teach you perspective, and by the by, I 
hear somebody saw Hamilton the other day in the 
street ; if 1 can get him, he shall come too." 

Susan felt herself grow pale. Now was arrived, 
she thought, the moment to confess that she also had seen 
him ; but ere she had gathered breath to do so, with- 
out betraying any agitation. Lord de Tracey, who had 
been fixing his eyes^ on her countenance, in a manner 
which did not assist her in making the disclosure sud- 
denly turned upon his heel, and, saying he must hast- 
en to make these arrangements, left the room. 

" Another time," said Susan, to herself, " I will 
speak ; I cannot bear to think of any man with an 
emotion which I dare not betray to my husband; 
surely past feelings must now for ever be silenced, 
and does not this secresy serve to keep the semblance 
of them alive ?" 

Then did she reflect on her regret as to the party 
which Lord de Tracey had found it necessary to sur- 
round them with, at the chateau, and she sighed to 
think in what close contact she was doomed to dwell 
with a woman whose cliaracter she despised; and 
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>/?ho, without being able to define the real cause, she 
felt to stand between her own and her husband's do* 
mestic peace. *^But I will make the best of it," 
thought she, '^ and endeavor to be cheerful, and do all 
he wishes: what a pity that Lord Frederick is to be of 
the party." 

U was a bright autumnal morning when Lord de 
Tracey and Susan entered the carriage which was to 
convey them to the chateau Montmorenci, and, as he 
pressed her hand affectionately, and expressed his 
tender anxiety that country air might restore her to 
complete health, Susan returned his kindness with a 
warmth which sent conviction to his heart of her inno- 
cence, and of attachment to him; and made him in- 
wardly resolve that none should rob him of that affec- 
tion, though he remembered that the companion whom 
he sought, more now from imagined necessity than 
good will, had more than once endeavored to do so. 

" We must stop at the Hotel Rambouillet," said he 
to the servant, after they had proceeded a little way. 

" Do talk to her, sweet Susan," said he to his wife, 
as he again seated himself by her side, '^ I do not 
think you know how really charming she can be in 
conversation; and I am sure she doeis not understand 
half your merits.'* 

This was said with so much energy that Susan 
could not mistake the compliment. '4 shall certainly 
try to shew mine," said she, smiling, " for your sake, 
but 1 fear the Contesse will laugh at my French— no 
one who learns a language from books only can ever 
catch that grace spirituelk^ which the very soubretta 
of Pans so eminently possess^ and which adorns the 
most trivial word they say.'* 

" Yes, but what think you of the grace touchavUe? 
you know, toy charmer, who possesses that." 

Since the days of their courtship, Susan had not 
seen her husband so agreeable — so apparently ena- 
moured of all she said and did ; and it was with far 
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ifferent emotions that she now listened to him. It 
'as therefore with a determination to please, and be 
leased, that she waited for the Contesse de Ram- 
ouillet when the carriage stopped at her dooi", and 
lill more wy she disposed to think, she had hitherto 
rronged her, when, with hurried steps, she hastened 
3 enter it, and, with an appearance of genuine kind- 
less, congratulated her on her restoration to health, 
md herself on the happiness of enjoying her society 
:ogether with Lord de Tracey. 

The simplicity with which she was attired — the 
lively grace of her manner, and the sallies of unexcep- 
tionable wit, with which she enlivened Susan in spite 
of herself — gave a zest to conversation of a graver na- 
ture, which the Contesse well knew how lo assume^ 
and Susan listened and w^ondered, and then ceased to 
be surprised that Lord de Tracey should have found 
eharms in such a woman so far superior to those which 
her less brilliant wit and tamer imasfination could sup- 
ply. The Contesse managed well, for who can be 
agreeable when depressed with a consciousness of in- 
feriority in the eyes of one they wish most to please? 
ind perhaps there had been few occasigns in which 
Lord de Tracey had thought more of the Contesse's 
ibilities, and less of those of his wife, than at the very 
ime the latter began most to wish herself valued. 

A French writer has said that there is no greater 
rime than for good people to be dull. Lord de Tra- 
ey had read the observation, and he silently thought 
). Forgetful of those hours in which he had basked 
I the sunny presence of that sweet and pure mind, 
hen happy and in health, her spirits unconfined by 
istraint, her talents elicited by the approving smile 
' dome;»tic affection, he had admired in her the tem- 
;red liveliness of an innocent gaiety, united with the 
xxl sense which gave weight to lighter adornments. 
le now beheld all these qualities restrained by the 
ipertous selfishness of one who wished to lessen her 
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in his esteem; and, with that egotism of which inaDi8tC4 
often guilty, he refused to render to one so worthy of it pis 
the homage he bestowed willingly on the woman who 
beguiled the passing hour, for the purpose of gratify 
ing herself, and prosecuting her owi^ mischievous 
schemes. 

When, wearied with the fatigue of the journey, Su- 
san sank back in silence, and leaned her head on the 
window of the carriage, the Contesse seized the op- 
portunity of introducing the topic on which she intend- 
ed to work her evil machinations, with the most suc- 
cess, and, as if she had suddenly perceived the cause 
of Susan's listlessness, she exclaimed, ^^ How dull we ^i 
all are, really we want Lord Frederick Asthon to en- 
liven us." li 

'* I don't think," rejoined Lord de Tracey, " that 
he could afford us much help in that way. The very 
sight of his countenance makes me melancholy; but 
he is a good fellow, afl6r all." 

"O yes," said Susan, smiling on her husband, her 
thoughts reverting to the respectful kindness he had 
shewn to her, " so kind !" 

" I knew Lady de Tracey would appreciate him," 
said the Contesse, glad to think she had again awoke 
. that jealousy which she feared was slumbering, "and 
I assure you, my dear, you ought; he is a great ad- 
mirer of yours." 

Lord de Tracey bit his lip. The Contesse had not 
spoken in vain ; he thought of the anxiety he had be- 
trayed during his wife'^s illness;, of the frequency of 
bis enquiries; of the knowledge he seemed to possess 
of that which he most wished to conceal ; and he wish- 
ed he had not included him in his invitation. But then 
the Contesse had pressed him to do so. Susan seem- 
ed indifi'erent about it; all was yet right. 

*' I wonder," he said, after the momentary reverie 
which these meditations had occasipned, "I wonder 
if they will be there before ud. Sidney is always in 
a hurry, and Frederick is as slow." 
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^^Comme s'il atlait prendre Poiseau sur le nid,'' 
laid the Contesse, and laugiied, and looked, and apolo* 
gised for so vulgar a proverb. 

^^ Milie pardons, my dear Lady de Tracey; make 
me a few centuries old, and then forgiwe me. Then 1 
should be a goth, indeed — now a humble Parisian.'' 

Susan smiled, and the Contesse's playful manner 
made her almost forgive what seemed to her most of* 
fensive, that of offering an apology to her for any ob* 
servation she choose to make on Lord Frederick Ash- 
ton. Lord de Tracey thought it strange also, and 
was again uneasy ; but Just then, the carriage stopped 
at the post-house, where they were to change horses 
for the last time ere they-reached the Chateau, 

Four jaded-looking beasts stood smoking beneath 
the indifferent care bestowed on them by a lazy pos- 
tillion, who seemed more busily occupied in eyeing the 
silver he held in ohe hand than in removing the har- 
ness which fell from tlie other. 

" Oh, there they are," said Lord de Tracey, look- 
ing out, and seeing on a distant turn of the road, the 
wheels of Lord Frederick's carriage. 

" Depeche toi, Jacques," said the Contesse to the 
courier, as he stood wrangling with the other post- 
boys ; and the Lint was more quickly taken when she 
spoke ; for her bright eyes, and something brighter 
yet, of whch she was known to have plenty, worked 
wonders on the dilatory postillions. Smack went their 
whips, and on they flew, through troops of wondering 
villagers ; and, passing by the more tardy wheels of 
Lord Frederick's vehicle, they were soon within the 
precincts of Lord de Tracey 's estate. 

He looked at Susan, as. she bowed to those in the 
carriage they passed, and the consciousness that he 
did so called a blush into her cheek which was tri- 
amphantly observed by the Contesse. " This will 
prosper," thought she, as they stopped at the entrance 
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door of the chateau, ^^ in spite of that sweet conjpgal 
smile, with which she rewards that credulous fool." 

The Chateau Montmorenci was a large irregalar 
building, situated on the banks of the Aube, in the 
midst of one of Ihe most smiling scenes of the province 
of Champai^ne. The country immediately surround- 
ing it was flat and tame, but so ^aily decked with 
flourishing vineyards and green fields, interspersed 
with irregular hamlets, plantations, and orchards, that 
the eye was satisfied with its homely sweetness, and 
felt scarcely desirous to leave it, for the Jiills whose 
blue range partially relieved the monotony of the dis- 
tant out-line. 

The massive walls of the chateati were broken by 
numerous jutting buttresses, in defiance of correct ar- 
chitectural taste, but yet, relieved as the building 
stood by a thick clump of fir trees on one side, inter- 
spersed with others of lighter growth and foliage, and 
enlivened by the sparkling waters of the Aube, which 
laved the foot of one of the projecting parts of the build- 
ing, the general effect produced on the beholder was 
that of pleading cheerfulness; and when, from the 
window, or from the Pavilion which overspread the 
terraced garden, neatly trimmed and decked with 
parterres, of formal but not unpleasin^ fashion, the 
bright array of orange and lemon trees were seen un- 
folding their mingled leaves, fruits, and blossoms to the 
evening sun; then fancy reverted to the gay and court- 
ly days of Louis Quatorze, when briirmnt troops of 
courtiers and fair dames were seen with their guitars, 
singing lays of love, and inhaling their fragrance. 

" What a charming place this is !" said Susan, to 
Lord de Tracey, as he kindly took her hand and ex- 
pressed his hope that the journey had not fatigued her. 

" I can scarcely think of that now," replied she, 
looking in his face with a sweetness which could not 
be traced in the countenance of the Contesse de Ram- 
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fillet; and which made him at that moment forget 
ler existence. 

He seated himself at the large windovr of the saloon, 
where Susan had thrown herself on entering, and be- 
gan to point out to her the names of the different villa- 
ges and chateaus in the neighborhood ; and here they 
i^mained for some time, till they perceived the Con- 
tesse walking arm in arm, in the garden, with Lord 
Frederick Ashton, and apparently engaged in close 
conversation. 

" What can the Contesse find so interesting in my 
friend ? so sudden, too, their intimacy J" said Lord dc 
Tracey, biting his lip, and assuming an expression 
vhich sent a pang through the heart of Susan. 

" I dare say," she replied, "that, could we overhear 
^hat they are saying, we should imd little to convince 
VIS of the mutual interest they take in one another; but 
jou know, dear, the Contesse can throw an air of 
tnystery over the simplest conversation, ' la pluie et 
le beau temps,' become matters of importance to a 
Preach woman, notwithstanding their satire on our 
country-women for making such matters their favorite 
topic." 

" Yes, Susan," replied Lord de Tracey, withdrawing 
\iB hand from hers, " the Contesse can make the most 
indifferent subject a pleasing one, and it is no mean 
talent^ but she can also do justice U> higher themes, 
as you have this day heard." 

Susan scarcely enjoyed the warmth with which her 
hasband eulogised the talents of this fair Contesse, 
Hrhom, spite of herself, she could not like; but, resolving 
b refrain from the exhibition of an uneasiness she could 
dot altogether overcome, she declared her resolution 
to go and direct the arrangement of the apartments of 
her guests, and, so saying, she left her husband, who, 
joined the Contesse and Lord Frederick, in the garden. 

The evening passed off pleasantly. The Contesse 
nog, if not in best taste, at least with the most perfect 
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French vivacity, to the guitar, which she touched with 
effective brilliancy. Dr. Sidney, who was a quiet, mid- 
dle^ged man, was just the person whom Susan felt herself 
allowed to converse with, without awakening her has* 
band's jealousy, and he had too much sound good sense, 
and intrinsic worth, not to please a mind constituted as 
hers was for the appreciation of excellence in its most 
modest garb. Lord Frederick seemed to devote him- 
self to the Contesse, and she contrived, for she knevr 
how, to appear perfectly polite to him, while her eve- 
ry word, look,. and action, was devoted to Lord de 
Tracey. He was in good humor, and in good spirits, 
and Susan was happy to observe that he retired, for 
one evening at least, contented, without the excitement 
of cards. 



CHAPTER VII. 



— ^ the tones of mirth, 

e silvery tones, that rang thrcugh days more bright, 
died in others, yet, to me, the^ come, 
ing of childhooa back'-the voices of my home ! 

Mas. HxMANS. 

orning, Susan awoke, refreshed by a comfort- 
ap, and declared herself already better than 
been during their sojourn in Paris ; but what 
disappointment, when throwing open the shut- 
ler window, to perceive a thick mist spread 

landscape and garden which looked so bright 
ly on the previous evening, immersed in thick 
ich had fallen during the night, and which 
likely to continue £at day. ^' I wish^ said 
ardly, '^ that I were fully possessed with that 
[ sentiment which I have beard from the lips, 
ious, that ^ God's weather must be good wea- 
Alas! in frail humanity, I trust that bodily 
»s may occasion the far di£ferent sensations 
jch a day as this inspires ; all seems dark and 
, its very stillness seems portentous ;'' but the 

Lord de Tracey, in his dreams, startled her, 
• reverie. 

' not love her,'' said he, " I dp not love her — 
-K)dious woman, I fear." 

was by his side in a moment. '^ Surely you 
veil," said she, as he was awoke by the loud- 
the voice with which he had spoken, ^^ what 

you, that you spoke so wildly ?" 
>ke !" said Lord de Tracey hurriedly, '^ what 
J ? what — tell me ?" 

jT something of a woman," said Susan, smilii^, 
I hope I did not personify even in your dream, 
said she was odious." 
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" How very odd,'' said Lord de Tracey, trying to 
cough, but the words remained in the mind of Susao, 
and, strange to say, she was not displeased they bad 
been uttered. 

All the party appeared at the breakfast table with 
the exception of the Contesse. She sent word by her 
maid that she was indisposee^ and could not think of 
rising, " par un tems pareily^ but requested the attend- 
ance of any one who might feel disposed to visit her. 
Susan did not much regret her absei\ce, but feltra*^ 
ther surprised at the invitation being so general She 
was not yet initiated in French manners, and she con- 
ceived it to be the mistake of the maid. 

By some strange accident, every body was in good 
spirits at the same time, and the breakfast passed off 
very agreeably. "There is only one thing I wish 
for,'' saidSusan, rising, and going towards the window. 

" What a fortunate person," sard Lord Frederick, 
following her, " and what is that one thing, if I may 
venture to ask?" 

" Oh, certainly," said Susan, smiling ; " it is no 
mystery, only the arrival of the post, and i have just 
heard that we may expect it soon, or I should not in- 
dulge ix) that very lazy occupation of lokingoutoflhe 
window 0X1 such a day as this , for we can see a very 
little way of the road by which the messenger will 
arrive." 

Scarcely had Susan, spoken when she recollected 
the necessity there would be of sparing Lord Freder- 
ick's feelings should she receive those' letters which 
she most anxiously expected; for it was of her 
sister she wished to hear, and she would fain have 
changed the subject; but Lord Frederick continued, 
** I also await the arrival of the post with equal eager- 
ness as yourself; for I am anxiously expecting some 
iftelligence of the dearest, the best friend I have on 
earth. Oh for the sight 6f that messenger, so well 
described by your favorite poet. Do you remember 
the lines, Lady de Tracey ?" 
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^ Susan answered in the negative, ttnd Lord Freder- 
. bk, with an enei^y she had seldom seen in him, 
recited the following well-known verses : — 

*'He comes ! the Herald of a noiiy worldj 

With -epatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks» 

News from all nations lumbering' at his back. 

True to his charge, the close- packed load behind ; 

Tet cansless what be brin^, his one ccmcern 
' Is to conduct it to the destip'd inn : . 

And, having dropt th' expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as be goes, ligbt-hea(rted wretch I 

Cold, and yet cheerful, messenger of grief. 

Perhaps to thousands, and of Joy to some— 

To him indifferent whether firief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the falfof stocks — 

Births, deaths and marrtaflfes— epistles wet 

With tears that trickled clown the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 

Or charg-ed with amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, imconscious of them all.*' 

*' That is true painting, at least," said Susan, *' if 
^ot poetry ; and, perhaps, my favorite Cowper is too 
^1*06 in ail he says to be poetical, at least, if that ob- 
servation of Burke^s be correct, that there must be 
Something mysterious in all that is sublime ; — but see ! 
Vrbat is this very curious- looking equipage — not, surely 
^onr * herald of a noisy world ?' Not certainly very 
Sublime, although mysterious enough ; for I cannot 
imagine such a vehicle to contain living beings." 

'^ It seems rather large for the post-bag, too," said 
Lord Frederick, laughing; and, as he spoke, the car, 
or carriage, or waggon — for it partook of all these, 
in its composite form, yet could scarcely *claim the 
name of any of them — drew up to the door. 

The jingling of the bells round the horses^ heads 
was accompanied by the repeated cracks of the whip, 
which the driver of this incongruous looking machine 
sounded proudly as he reached the gate of the cha- 
teau; and having, with much trouble succeeded in 
extricating his enormous boots from the stirrups, he 
proceeded, before attempting the aperture of his load^ 
to remove a blue smock-frock which had veiled the 
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red and silver jacket with which the upper part of his 
person was adorned. When thus equipped*for con- 
quest, he marched towards the hinder part of the 
oval-shaped car, and struck it repeatedly with the butt 
end of his whip. The summons was met with very 
little attention from those within. He then whistled 
loudly on the sonorous instrument which»thid useful 
article contained, and, finding this also ineffectual, 
began calling loudly in the following terms to the 
inhabitants of the mysterious carriage, ^' Holla! (pu 
faites vous — dormirais vous^ jusqa^ a demain ? Evt' 
ilkz vous done ! — noTis void du chateau^ Holla?^ 

But neither did these expostulations succeed. He 
thereforfe proceeded once more to resume the smock- 
frock, and had actually remounted his jaded steed, 
when Lord Frederick opened the window, and, by 
Lady de Tracey^s desire, demanded the names of bi» 
passengers, and the cause of so abrupt an arrival and 
departure. 

^' C^tst monmaitre et ma jeune maitressej ei cetnea 
lourdain le Marquis iZanien, qui ne veuknt pas s'efeil- 
ler. Je vais retourner d'^ou nous venons?^ 

A few words of expostulation, however, were suffi- 
cient to dissuade this impatient driver from his inten- 
tion, and Lady de Tracey, having despatched her 
servants to make more effectual calls on the sleeping 
travellers, soon, with much amusement, beheld them 
dislodge from their encasement, a bundle of straw hav' 
ing first been ejected from the aperture, which served 
as a door. A large violoncello was nexl handed out, 
and at length, after many loud yawns and excldmations 
of distress at the damp of the day, which a very sleepy 
voice declared would brimg on a fit of rheumatism, tfa^ 
head of an aged gentleman, enveloped m a scarlet 
night-cap, was first protruded,^ and was followed by 
the rest of his person, well wrapped up in knitted 
overalls, and a thick black duffle cloak. Next follow- 
ed another gentleman, of somewhat less advanced age^ 
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ivbose head was scarcely discernible through the dense 
Tolumes of smoke which he emitted from a cigar he 
held in his mouth, and which, from the moment of 
awaking, he had ignited, lest he should lose a moment 
of his favorite pastime. \ 

" Je suffoque,'*^ said the sweet voice of a young wo- 
man, as she next jumped out of this receptacle of un- 
pleasant effluvias, and Susan had little pains in sym- 
'pathizing with her distress. In a few moments the 
party were introduced into the drawing-room, by the 
names of Monsieur and Mademoiselle Olivier and le 
Marquis Ranieri. 

Susan then recollected having tnet these persons at 
the liouse of the Contesse de Rambouillet, although 
the difference of their appearance in their travelling 
toilet had hitherto prevented her recognizing them. 
She remembered also that Lord de Tracey had inti- 
mated his intention of inviting them to th^ chateau, 
although she scarcely expected their arrival so soon. 
With that innate good breeding for which she was 
remarkable, she received her guests so as to place 
them immediately at their ease, although bashfulness 
certainly seemed to form no part of their frailties; and, 
in a moment, Monsieur Olivier was pouring forthwith 
French volubility the history of their travelling ad- 
ventures, and Mademoiselle Olivier appeared by no 
means displeased with the auditot she had chosen for 
the complaint of her inconveniences in the person of 
Lord Frederick, to whom she complained, in no mea- 
sured terms, of the smoking propensities of their Ita* 
lian friend. 

The old Marchese Ranieri devoted himself at once 
to Susan, whom he favored alternately with fulsome 
compliments, and the most minute details of the state 
of his health, and the necessity he was under of keep- 
ing himself warm in the damp climate of France. 
Susan could have better borne this had her new guest 
refrained from a custom to which she bad not yet be- 
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come habituated, from her slender intercourse with 
foreigners. She was glad to escape from his elo- 
quence to acquaint Lord de Tracey with the arrival 
of bis expected guests. She was much surprised, on 
knocking at the door of the Contcsse de Rambouillet 
and being desired to enter, to find the latter sitting up 
in bed, her head decorated with a profusion of lace 
and ribbon, her face more highly rouged than usual, 
and with drapery coquettishly disposed about her per- 
son, while she listened to the conversation of Lord de 
Tracey, who sat on a fauteuil beside her. 

Susan was astonished to find her husband thus ad* 
mitted to the privacy of a lady's sleeping chamber, and 
the message the Contesse had sent in the morning was 
now explained. Her astonishment was however be- 
trayed by her countenance, and the almost mstinctive 
inclination she felt to withdraw which the Contesse 
. failed not to perceive. 

^^EnirCy ma chkre^^ said she, with a condescension 
which Susan could have excused: *' you do not yet 
know our French manners; this is the custom of oar 
country, and one I hope which may not shock you." 

Susan was silent. She did not wish to have her 
prejudices so easily removed, though she wished her- 
self absent The word of her husband however was 
sufficient to detain her, and, having, politely enquired 
after the health of the Contesse, and made known to 
Lord de Tracey on the arrival of their new guests, 
she hastened from the apartment as soon as she could, 
and hurried on to her own room, there to ponder over 
the influence which such a woman as the Contesse de 
Rambouillet appeared to have gained over the mind of 
her husband, and to lament that necessity which had 
called them, so soon after their marriage, to a country 
where outward customs, to say the least, appeared to 
her so little favorable to the cultivation of morality 
and domestic happiness. 
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She sighed, as the remeDibrance of her early years 
ecurred to her pure and innocent mind, and prayed 
hat the time might soon arrive when sl)e might return 
o the home of her youth, and perhaps restore, while 
t was yet time, to the mind of her husband, that sense 
)f dignity and decorum which is one of the safe-guards 
L>f the domestic peace of English firesides. 

There is a blame attached to that man who occa- 
sions the yearnings of a pure and innocent heart, even 
for a father's home, when he has sworn to make his 
owo the centre of her hopes and desires ; he is not 
satisfied himself, jf he has ever loved the being whom 
he thus devotes to regrets to which she might, but for 
his conduct, have remained a stranger, and, if in his 
heart there remains one sentiment of true and kindly 
feeUng, he is treasuring up for himself many an hour 
of UDavailing sorrow and bitter repentance. It is not 
Only the remembrance of crime, or transient deviations 
from the paths of virtue and morality, which haunt 
the silent and contemplative hour with bitterness; but 
sins of omission towards those to whom we are bound 
for ever will also give remorse. The slighting word 
or look with which we have wounded the silent ^but 
Sensitive heart; the want of sympathy in moments of 
sorrow, or of gladness, with which we had power to 
soothe the one and brighten the other, but which we 
have neglected to offer, will seem to an awakened mind 
as a derilection from duty, when the hour of convic- 
tion arrives, and leave a pang for which no future care 
can afford any adequate indemnification; since con- 
science will speak, though the voice of reproach should 
never be heard from another. 

It was not, certainly, from the gentle voice of his 
wife that Lord de Tracey was likely to hear the his- 
tory of that which might be read in her pale cheek 
M sunken eye ; but there were moments when, left 
to himself, he would have ceased to damp the'dawn- 
iDgs of an affection which he should have prized too 
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dearly to forfeit by neglect, or impair by groundless 
suspicions; but from the moment he perceived that he 
could not persuade Susan to regard the Contesse de 
Rambouillet in that light in which he wished her to 
appear in the eyes of his wife, he ceased to render to 
her that devotion which her virtues and her charms, 
independent of her connexion with himself, deserved, 
and had, once obtained ; and not only bad she, day af- 
ter day, the pain of experiencing his neglect and ud- 
kindness; but she saw those attentions which she 
might have claimed, as her right, lavished on a woman 
whose principles, and whose dispositions, no outward 
|;los3 of manifer could conceal from her to be utterly 
inimical to virtue. 

The society of Monsieur and Mademoiselle Olivier 
had been evidently sought for the purpose of minister- 
ing to the entertainment of the Contesse. The former 
was ever ready to sit down to the card table, and at- 
tend her in her walks round the garden, or band her 
books and writing materials, when she lay in bed of a 
morning, which was her frequent custom. In Made- 
moiselle Olivier, Susan could find little to interest her. 
She was, according to the full acceptation of the vul- 
gar term, the toady of the Contesse — on the watch to 
warn her of the approach of one not wanted, when 
engaged in a tete-a-tete — to give the word of praise 
at the conclusion of some of her bon-mots;^ — or to 
write letters to her marchande de modes, or cut the 
leaves of her magazin des Dames — or seem to be the 
person called for, when some phrase was uttered to 
another which Susan was not intended to overhear. 
The sentiment with which Lord Frederick Jiad inspired 
♦his frivolous and deceitful girl served' however, more 
and more, to open his eyes to the character of a wo- 
man whom he had long suspected, and whom he dete^ 
mined, if possible, to separate from a family whose 
happirless she was daily striving to frustrate. The old 
Marchese Ranieri had been evidently invited for no 
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purpose than to serve as a buffoon to the party, 
lis intention the poor old man sufficiently answer- 
He filled up the intervals of conversation with 
tions of Metastasio and Alfieri— voluntaries on 
loloncello, and exhibitions of sundry legerdemain 
(, which he was glad to display, for the sake of 
mfortahle a locale as the chateau, even at tlie ex- 

of his dignity. But Susan found in him some- 
of that natural taste — if such there exist, which 
often met with in Italians, whose minds have not 

cultivated by more solid instructions than the 
5r literature of their native country; and though 

she had in a measure conquered her disgust of 
xcessive love of tobacco, and the practices to 
i such a predilection led, she still could not re- 
from smiling when, after the recitation of passages 

the most beautiful poets, he spat upon the floor, 
hen ejaculated " Ecco il vero sublime!" Still 
he derive more pleasure from the ebullitions of 
armless fancy than frotn the more refined, but 

dangerous and deceitful, intercourse with many 
3se who formed the society in which she lived, 
lere was another person who had joined their 
' soon after the arrival of the Oliviers, who seem- 
*eatly to add to the enjoyment of the Marchese 
eri^ as he said he regarded him as a perfect spe- 
n of an English gentleman, and who, if regarded 
thers with as much complacency as by himself, 
i have been a perfect specimen of any country ; 
he tastes for which he was distinguished were not 
y to augment the pleasure of Susan, when in his 
ity, nor could she esteem the judgment of her old 
3ge in deeming him il vero Inglese^ as he did. In 

Lord de Tracey, whose manners were genuinely 
I, and whose judgment, when not perverted by 
false excitement, was correct, could not have re- 
d the society of so vulgar a man, had he not had 
r motives for seeking it than those of personal gra- 
ition. 
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Harry Manners, as he familiarly called him, wa0 
well known on the turf, as more universally lucky than 
is the' usual fate of those who wait for Fortune's de- 
termination, without the aid of less fickle means than 
the turn of her uncertain wheel; and it was supposed 
that certain unpleasant discoveries of some of those 
had rendered it more advisable, as well as more agree- 
able to him, to pursue his avocations across the water 
than in his own country. He managed to assume a 
consciousness of integrity, under a coarse familiar 
manner, which might deceive some: but could not 
please those who had sufficient penetration to prefer 
an ordinary degree of civility to a rudeness which was 
intended to convey the existence of an honesty which 
he did not possess; and Susan had sufficient observa- 
tion to perceive that her husband was blinded by that 
manner which^ united with other circumstances, had 
betrayed to her quick perception his real character. 
A conversation which she one day accidentally over* 
heard, between Lord Frederick and her husband, con- 
firmed her suspicions, and increased her respect for 
the former, who thus strove, at the expense of a friend- 
ship which he prized, to warn the latter of an inter- 
course which was now prejudicial to his interests, and 
might prove more hurtful to him hereafter. 

Lord de Tracey seemed to listen, "but excused his 
friend by saying: '^Surely, Frederick, you are mis- 
taken—he is a good honest fellow, after all, though not 
the most refined for ladies' society certainly, and has 
not so sentimental an air as you have, to give virtue 
to those songs which, you must confess, he sings very 
welL'' 

^^ Oh! I do not wish him so long a face as my own,'' 
rejoined Lord Frederick, smiling good-naturedly; but 
really — 

The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves hy thamps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit ; 
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Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend, indeed. 
To pardon, or to bear it ; 

and truly I have suffered so severely from his brusque- 
Ties in this way that it has opened my eyes to perceive 
how very much this rudeness is suppressed' when he 
wishes to conceal that he has dropped one card under 
the table, or hid the dice beneath .his sleeve, till he 
could change it to a higher number.^' ' 

Lord de Tracey laughed, and changed the subject, 
but Susan knew Lord Frederick was right, and she 
wished for the absence of those unpleasant guests with 
an earnestness for which she soon afforded herself the 
best plea, although she paid dearly for the fulfilment 
of her wishes. 

Her health, which bad been for some time in a very de- 
licate state, had revived a little on her first arrival at the 
Chateau Montmorenci, but the uneasiness of mind un* 
' <)er which she could not but suffer, while witnessing 
so much that vexed and grieved her, and which was 
daily increased by the harshness with which her hus- 
band treated her, now visibly declined; and a cold 
which she had caught, by staying out too late one even- 
ifig[, had settled on her chest, and brought on a cough 
which alarmed Dr. Sidney, and urged him seriously to 
expostulate with Lord de Tracey on the necessity of 
removing her to a warmer climate. 

At first. Lord de Tsacey, blinded by prejudice, and 
a fatal jealousy, which he strove vainly to conceal, 
declared that he could not think her so ill, and saw no 
necessity for such a journey; but when, at length, com- 
pelled to admit the justice of Dr. Sidney's observa- 
tions, and understanding from him that an inunediat^ 
departure for Italy was the only means he saw likely 
to4>e effectual in saving her from consumption. Lord 
de Tracey consented, and, with a coldness of manner 
which his looks belied, he one morning declared to 
Susan bis intention of setting off in a few days for Italy. 
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It was then for the first time that he really seemed to 
perceive her altered appearance, and the dread of loos- 
ing her flashed across his mind with a fearful power. 

"Is it long," said he, "since you have felt this pain 
in your chest ? Frederick spoke to me of your cough, 
but I really did not think it so bad then. However,'^ 
added he, turning away, " he is so very attentive that 
my observations would be quite useless." 

" He is attentive," said Susan, while a blush of mor- 
tification for a moment dyed her cheek-; " but his 
attention could scarcely supply the place of others 
which" — 

She paused, and the unwilling tear rolled down her 
cheek. Lord de Tracey caught her in his arms. 

" And is it indeed so ? and have you not received 
them, my dear — my gentle Susan ? But no," contina- 
ed he, relinquishing his grasp, as if ashamed of a ten- 
derness thus extorted, "I will not be deceived thus-- 
I have seen, I have heard that which I might have once 
been blind to, but now it is impossible; — you shall, 
however, be taken to the climate his physician recom- 
mends, however inconvenient such a journey may be 
to me at this time." 

" Stay, I beg of you !" said Susan, with a firmness 
which her husband's injustice lent to her manner, but a 
moment since softened by his transient kindness— 
" stay and hear me," said she, as Lord de Tracey was 
preparing to leave the room. " 1 cannot suspect you 
of being the author of such suspicions as you have this 
moment insinuated, but whoever lays claim to the 
merit of so base a falsehood must bear the odium of 
destroying an innocent woman's peace and happiness; 
but do not, I entreat you, undertake a journey incon- 
venient or unpleasant to yourself for my sake ; let me 
consult another physician than Dr. Sidney, and perh^s 
he may decide on something else, which may spare 
you a trouble which I should be grieved to occasion 
for so worthless a life." 
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This conversation ended with a return of gentleness 
in Lord de Tracey^s manner, which was scarcely suffi- 
cient again to soften his unhappy wife to a tenderness 
which she could not feel, while respect no longer hal- 
lowed the feeling she entertained for her husband. 

There was something on his mind which evidently 
occasioned a conduct which his natural kindness of 
heart could not have led her to suspect as possible to be 
exhibited by him, and it was not till after the expiration 
of some days, and a lengthened conversation whh the 
Contesse de Rambouillet, that the projected journey 
was at length determined on, although with such con- 
ditions as could not render the prospect of it very 
pleasing to poor Susan. The Contesse was to be of 
the party. She had, she said, long intended to re-visit 
Italy, and could not do so more agreeably than in the 
society of such dear friends. 

The party at the chateau accordingly broke up, and 
MoDsieur et Mademoiselle Olivier departed, the one 
shedding tears for the loss of more louis than he had 
reckoned on — the other for the failure of the power 
of her charms over the heart of Lord Frederick. 
She however consoled herself with the prospect of 
Mr. Manners'^ company, who had promised to visit her 
father early the next week. Old Ranieri threw him- 
self at Susan's knees, and shouted out vvith ludicrous 
despair — 

*' Eceo quel fiero istante, 
Nice — mia nice addio !" 

Then, shouldering his violoncello, and lighting his ci- 
gar, he once more entered the dark covering of Mon- 
sieur Olivier's vehicle, and drove off. 

Lord Frederick took the road to Paris, and hoped 
to meet his friends, in about a month, at Florence or 
Pisa. He left his friends with a regret, heightened 
by the knowledge of their unhappiness, but with a 
proud consciousness of deserving that regard which 
bis generous and highly principled conduct merited, 
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and which he trusted would one day be rewarded, b] 
I seeing two beings, for whdm he entertained a rea 

friendship, as happy in their union as he ardently de< 
sired. 

** Read this,'' said he, to Susan, as he bade hei 
adieu, and placed a letter with an English postmark 
in her hand ; '^ it contains intelligence of one Jn whom 
we are mutually interested — in whom I trust you ma; 
one day be more so than you are even now, for I 
know not a living being who bett«r deserves that bap* 
piness which I vainly sought at a time when I was ig* 
norant of his wishes, but which I now second with as 
much earnestness as human nature will admit of 

Lord Frederick spoke hurriedly, and his face was 
blanched with strong emotion^ but the cause of this 
was soon explained, when Susan read in Evelyn's let< 
ter (for it was from this friend of her early years) the 
explanation of words which, till she did so, appeared 
mysterious, if not incomprehensible. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

*' Oh ! gently close the eye 
That loved to look on you ; 
Oh ! seal the lip whose earliest sigh, 
Whose latest breath> was true." 

Old Son6. 

There is in every reflective mind a disposition to re- 
race, in medilauve hours, the path by which we have 
}een led, whether we look upon our guidance as that 
)f blind chance, or' the unerring hand of Divine Pro- 
ridence. 

Those who refer all events, and even the bias which 
their minds received towards the agency of that which 
some would proudly deem the effect of their own 
rtls, to this all* disposing power, will ever be calmed 
Jnder the recollection of past griefs, or future .trials, 
vvith a sense of dependance, pleasing to the humble 
)nd the good, and which, far from lulling them into 
he dangerous sleep of fatalism, will arm them to high-? 
5r exertions in duty, with a consciousness that they 
^ave not combatted, nor will in future contend with, 
hese, unaided or alone. 

It was with such a view that Evelyn awaited be- 
neath the roof of Mr. Somerville the dayAvhich was 
witness his union with his amiable and lovely daugh- 
^r; and it was under a deep sense of such guidance 
l^at he trusted to be enabled to fulfil towards her those 
uties which he had imposed on himself when, in an 
Our of disappointment and despair of ever obtaining 
ia\ happiness which had been the hope of hid early 
^rs, he had cast his future f^te in the hands of one 
y whom he saw himself to be deeply beloved, and 
te warmth of whose affection he now returned with 
I'egard which the excellence of her disposition war- 
inted, but which could not claim that magic name 
VOL II — 10* 
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which sheds so bright a halo rooDd earthly affisctions, 
brighter than aught beside which irradiates the path 
of life, and which Gilbert thought had arisen once, and 
was for ever set to him. 

It was under this impression that he strove to for- 
get the memory of past days, and of past hopes ; and 
to cherish with gratitude the tenderness by which be 
felt himself to be beloved by the amiable girl who 
was so soon to become hi^ wife. 

If there were moments (and these would recur Id 
spite of himself,) when he accused hftiself of rashness, 
in having wilfully deprived himself of the last ray of 
hope which might remain for him, while Margaret was 
still unmarried, and in which he thought he had impos- 
ed on himself a task which he could scarcely fulfil, as 
the future partner of all his cares deserved, he was 
again and again persuaded that, in acting as be had 
done, he had secured the happiness of two amiable be- 
ings, when he met the serene smile of parental love 
from his aged friend, and the tear of grateful joy with 
which Caroline repaid his every attention ; and some- 
times when gazing on her bright and beautiful eye, 
and the rosy flush which tinged her lily cheek, as she 
spoke of the more than happiness which kind Heaven 
had blest her with in his affection, he almost doubted 
whether, in the fondness of such a being, he ought not 
to feel amply rewarded for the bitterest trial he had 
undergone. Whatever might occur, he was resolved 
to devote bis life to ensure to her that happiness to 
which she looked forward with such bright anticipa* 
tions, and the endeavor had been less severe but for a 
circumstance which for some time rendered this a task 
of no small difficulty. * 

The day of their intended marriage was fixed, and 
Caroline, whose health seemed every hour to improve 
-*no longer now confined to the house, resumed her 
wonted occupations, while Evelyn was the companion 
of her walks and of her charitable visits. He could 
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ttot but admire the meek and endearing piety of that 
soul enshrined in so fair a casket. Wherever she di- 
rected her steps — whether to the cottages of the aged 
and the sick, or to the school where ignorance with- 
drew under the influence of her patient instructions, 
she was receired by the welcomes and the blessings 
of young and old ; while he partook of that good will, 
which he shared as being about to be so nearly con* 
nected with her, he felt constrained to deserve it as 
she did ; then, hc^w could he doubt the fulfilment of 
the reward ? 

One day, having parted with Caroline, at the door 
of a cottage where a sick woman wished her attend- 
ance alone, he loitered about the village, awaiting her. 
The mail was at that moment changing horses, op- 
posite the little inn which stood at its entrance; and, 
although he did tiot feel particularly anxious to receive 
letters on that day, he entered the post-office, and in- 
quired whether there were any for himself or Mr. So- 
merville ? " Please to wait a moment," said the good 
woman, who in all the importance of assorting the 
contents of a London post bag, stood puffing behind 
the counter, round which many anxious faces were 
watching her movements, and awaiting her distribution. 

" Only one for you, my Lord — two and ninepence; 
that's a dear letter, but I dare say your Lordship won't 
mind that." Evelyn seized the letter, for in a moment 
he recognised the hand-writing to be that of Hamilton. 
It was dated from a village on the confines of Italy, 
and he felt, he scarcely knew why, a sudden giddiness 
come over him as he hastily glanced at the signature, 
to assure himself that he wias right in his conjecture. 
• *^Bless me, your Lordship is surely not well ," said 
the good woman of the shop, advancing towards him. 
"Bless my heart, what will the sweet young lady ^o, 
should you be ill — no bad news, my Lord, I hope ?" 

''Oh! no, no," said Lord Ormiston, endeavoring 
to release himself from observation-, but be was over-^ 
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come, and, requesting to be left alone, he was ushered 
into the little chamber at the back of the shop, where 
he read the following letter : — 

" My dear Ormiston, 

" Ever since I left England I have accused my- 
self of seeming dissimulatioo, in not having sooner 
opened your eyes to that misapprehension in your , 
mind, regarding the state of my feelings ; and which 
was the occasion of your loo generous kindness— a 
kindness of which, though I feel myself unworthy, 1 
trust I shall never be ungrateful. You have indeed 
done much towards raising my views of human nature. 
I am tired of the world, but, I thank heaven, tliereis 
at least one man living who could redeem my opioioo 
of it, and perhaps it is my own fault that I know not 
another. 

"How shall I write of that which parches my 
vitals to think of.'* How shall I explain to living ears 
that which I cannot think of even in my solitary des- 
pair ? But it is due to you that I should do so, and 
when a life of sin and misery draws to that wretched 
end whose approach I long for, I shall, at least, have 
this consolation, that I have not been the curse to one 
such as you are, which I must now appear. 

" If that which I have heard be true — if Margaret 
could indeed once blindly prefer a wretched being 
like myself to a man of blameless, nay of exalted 
character, such as yours, or had once, with girlish 
fancy, imagined the passionate adoration, which seem* 
ed the very life of my soul, to be devoted to her, 
she must ere now have recognised her error, and, 
with tears of sorrowful regret, lament the transient 
infatuation which could induce her to slight an affec- 
tion of* which the proudest of her sex must be prouder 
still. 

" God grant that these regrets may be cheered by 
brighter hopes. God grant that you may receive, 
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In the undivided lore of that sweet and innocent 
leart, the reward of so much high and honorable 
i¥orth. 

'^ I think that my seared and withered existence 
might still be enlivened by one ray of enjoym^cnt, did 
I hear of your happiness, although I am now a hope- 
less wanderer on the face of the earth, withcHit one 
1)ciDg whom I dare to love« She who was the sun of my 
life — the spring and centre of my now blighted hopes 
— she whom I loved with all the passionate ardor of 
which man is capable, is the wife of another. — I have 
seen her as such — but oh ! how changed. I could not 
speak to her — I maddened with the sight, and when 
in my delirium I raved of that which 1 dared not, I 
was too proud, to breathe in moments of self-posses^ 
sion ; the voice of a demon whispered in my ear — 
' She loved me also.' — Can it indeed be ? — ^1 cannot 
write of this. 

^^ May Heaven's best blessing descend upon you, 

if the prayer of such a being as myself do not rather 

bring a curse than a blessing. You are worthy of 

^purer, holier prayers than mine : may they be heard ! 

Yours gratefully and truly, 

J. Hamilton.'' 

The tunralt of feeling which this letter excited 
scarcely enabled Gilbert for some moments to realise 
the nature of his present situation. Under the influ- 
ence of strong excitement, how does fancy observe, 
with her multiplied images, those realities which but 
an instant before stood before the mind with almost 
tangible perspicuity. A flood of delirious hopes 
rushed before him, as he now remembered what 
Hamilton had seemed once before darkly to intimate, 
but which he had then regarded as the infatuation of his 
own wishes. He had then been deceived, Susan had 
been — alas ! still was, the object of this unfortunate 
man's passion, and she who had, with her own lips 
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confessed to > him beV attachment to another, loved 
without return ! 

She, for whom he would have given his life, for the 
sake of whose wished-f6r happiness he would have 
sacrificed all he had, whose gentle compassion he 
would not even claim, lest it should cast a shade over 
that path he wished to be so bright, was ^s wretched 
as himself! In the thought of that tenderest of sym- 
pathies he indulged for a moment. He feit relief in 
the tears which her sorrow brought to his eyes, aod^ 
then, with a bitterness which he had long trusted he 
should never fe^l again, his mind reverted to the fate 
of which he had wove the tissue for himself; and he 
almost resolved to disclose what now remained to be 
told to Carr)line, and absolve himself from an engage- 
ment which he could not fulfil. 

But better thoughts succeeded,, and with the return 
of sober reflection his mbd assumed a calmer tone. 
He remembered too that he had promised to return 
for her to the cottage, and the time was long past 

He was preparing to leave the room where he had 
been seated, when the door opened, and Caroline en-* 
tered. Her face was flushed unwontedly, and as if 
scarcely able to breath the words, she hastily whis- 
pered, *' what has happened, Gilbert — you are ill!" 
then tears came to iier relief, and she sank into bis 
arms. 

At that sight Evelyn felt his emotion to be almost 
as powerful as her own. How could he bear to 
wound so tender, so devoted a heart as hers ? It was 
impossible,' and he resolved that, conie what might of 
his determination, he should conceal every thing from 
her which could for a moment disturb her peace of 
mind, and devote himself entirely to secure her future 
happiness, 

He told her that the misfortunes of an old friend of 
his, the accounts of which he had just received, had 
much troubled him; but that it was now past; and, 
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llaming the rashness of the good woman of the house, 
^ho had thus alarmed her by summoning her presence 
at that moment, he placed her arm within his, and 
walked homewards. The smile soon returned to her 
cheek, and, though she often cast an inquiring eye to 
his countenance, where she traced signs of past emo- 
tion, yet he succeeded for the time in silencing any 
latent fear of more painful occasion for it than that 
which he had explained, and she was again the hap- 
piest of the happy. 

It was not in vain that Evelyn sought in his solitary 
hours that calmness which is necessary to survey and 
appreciate the worth of human purposes. He sought 
aod found it, in the exercise of duty, aided by reli- 
gious principle, and, if difficulty attended his deter- 
mination, he knew that at least he was guided by 
honest and honorable intention. 

On the day that preceded that of his projected 
marriage, the villagers had made a rural feast, beneath 
the shade of a neighboring wood, which skirted the 
banks of the stream which flowed through that smil* 
ing country. Mr. Somerville and Lord Ormiston 
with his bride, had promised to preside, and in a small 
boat decorated with flowers, which these kind-hearted 
and simple people had gathered from their gardens, 
they were rowed to the spot* des^tined for the rural 
feast, where the village children were assembled, each 
holding a wreath of flowers, and singing these simple 
words, to a tune which Caroline bad taught them : — 

«* Our morning' prayer to Heaven iia flown. 

To which you point the way ; 
To call a special blessing down 

Upon your nuptial day. — 

And still to both may years he crown'd 

WrUh undivided bliss, 
And every future day he found 

As rich in joy as this I" 

Beneath a wide spreading beech was laid the simple 
repast which those kind and loving people had pro- 
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vided for th|j|r dear pastor and his beloved children. 
There was soDiething inexpressibly touching in the^ 
effect of kindness thus artlessly exhibited, and Evelyn 
felt the tear steal to his eye, as the childrens' voices 
ceased, and that of Mr. Somerville, tremuloos with 
emotion, spoke the thanks which neither .Caroline's 
kior his own would permit them to utter. 

It was late in the evening before the party sepaia* 
ted ; Caroline had a word of kindness for every one, 
and many a kind wish to hear from the lips of young 
and old ; and then, amid the shouts of the happy chil- 
dren, and the less loud, but not less hearty exclama- 
tions of the more advanced in years, they were again 
conducted to the boat on their return home. 

*' Surely you are cold, my love," said Mr. Somer- 
ville, as Caroline vainly endeavored to repress a 
cough, which every moment increased as the dews of 
evening began thickly to fall. Evelyn drew a shawl 
about her, and begged the boatman to row faster. 

" Oh ! it is nothing," said Caroline smiling, " only 
a little irritation in my throat, that is all." 

But the anxiety of her companions increased at 
every moment, aad when Evelyn saw the hectic hue 
becoming at every^ moment deeper, and that, spite of 
her endeavors, her cough continued more and more 
distressingly violent, he forgot all, save the earnest de- 
sire to see her once more at home, and as well as she 
had been for some time previous. 

With difficulty she walked from the river's brink to 
the house, and immediately retired to bed, but not to 
rest. 

In a violent fit of coughing she broke a blood vessel; 
and for some time lay as one already dead. The doc- 
tor had been instantly sent for, and, after the applica- 
tion of various remedies, she was pronounced out of 
danger for the present, but the most perfect quiet was 
recommended ; and instead of that ceremony to which 
she had looked forward with so much joy on the mor- 
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ow, which was to unite her fbr life to Mie man she 
oved, she lay almost lifeless on her couch — unable to 
^ak ;. but pressed silently the hands of Evelyn and 
ler father, who watched unceasingly beside her. 

Those only who have ministered to the sick and 
lying, can|be aware of the influence they possess to 
K)othe an^ support the departing sou^ Pride can find 
ao resting-place in the mind of one wlio beholds the 
ravages of sickness on that nature of which he is alike 
partaker; and while the eye watches the sinking of 
life itself, beneath that overwhelming hand which will 
BO soon level all distinctions of intellectual capacity or 
of o^#ard beauty, the heart can alone speak. At the 
sigbfof a youthful being withering in its hour of prime, 
UMPcompelled to abandon every earthly joy, when 
they have scarcely awoke into existence, what lessons 
are taught, then, of the vanity of all earthly posses- 
ions, and what heartfelt prayers, such as were never 
prayed before, are ofiered up, then^ to heaven ! 

Poor Evelyn found it no easy task to control the 
emotion which the sight of a father's agony occasion- 
ed in a heart like his ; and whenever be felt himself 
released from attending the declining hours of Caro- 
line, it was only to partake more largely of painful 
sympathy in witnessing the struggle in that good old 
man's heart, between a sense of resignation to Divine 
app(»ntment, and the convulsive anguish of a parent's 
wretchedness. 

The trial, however, though severe^ was not destin- 
ed to be of long duration ; and, in little more than a 
week from the day of her illness, she breathed her last 
in the arms of her father. 

The faith, which had guided the short but tranquil 
current of her earthly life, brightend more at its early 
close; and, expressing, in the weak, but clearly spok- 
ey, accents of her dying voice, the brightness of her 
antieipations, and recommending the care of her be- 
loved father to one as dear, her innocent soul departed. 

VOL II. — 1 1 
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It were in vain to paint the agony which rent the 
heart of poor Mr. Somerville. The loss he bad sas- 
tained niight be surmised by the universal sympathy 
of grief which was witnessed in all around, andabore 
all, in the constant, though silent, attendance of his 
dear young friend, who would not leave, him— and 
whose disinterested and tender nature fopgot for a 
while every selfish consideration, and lived but for 
the consolation of others. The image of his former 
affection seemed for the time to, fade entirely from bis 
view, and he often felt willing to depart to those 
realms whither he had watched the departure of one 
so young — so lately full of hope and happinessl^ 

There are few indeed, so hardened as to resmen- 
tirely the influence which such solemn and melandbly 
scenes inspire, and who do not, when they are still re- 
cent, so feel the valuelessness of mere earthly enjoy- 
ment as to be willing to resign it for more permanefit 
bliss. In after years, when the world once more re- 
gains its ascendancy, and when, with all the vigour of 
its returning interests, we feel proportionately rebel- 
lious against its disappointments, how do we recognise 
the ignorance and deceitfulness of our own hearts, and 
sigh for those feelings of resignation with which we 
had once been, or imagined ourselves to be, so familiar 
and so secure ! 

There was something inexpregsibly touching to 
Evelyn, when on the first sabbath after the funerd of 
his only child, Mr. Somerville repaired as usual to the 
pulpit of his quiet church. He ascended it with a 
slow but firm step, and, burying his face in his 
hands, remained sometime in prayer. The congre- 
gation had assembled earlier than the usual hour, and 
the slightest movement would have been heard in the 
universal stillness that pervaded the congregation, 
when the clerk, with tremulous voice, gave out i]ft 
morning hymn. It was then that those sweet strains 
were missed which a father's ear most loved to listen 
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to, and through the broken voices of the children 
■night be heard the stifled sob, whilst those more able 
to repress their feelings dared not trust themselves to 
Join in the holy strains. 

Surely, if ever true repentance and virtuous purpo- 
ses of amendment be formed in the hour of deep and 
tender sorrow, there were such to be found that day 
in the hearts of many who listened to the friendly ex- 
humations of one regarded as a parent, and whg wept 
with him for her who spoke, as from the grave, to fol- 
low in her steps. # 

Had Margaret loved the amiable being who once 
lived but for her afiection, as he had loved her, she 
could not have been displeased that on that day Car- 
oline's image was reflected in his heart. 

It was not till some weeks had elapsed, since the 
death of his intended bride, that Evelyn found leisure 
or inclination to write the intelligence of this event to 
bis friend General Falkland. He could scarcely define 
his unwilFingness to do so, but so it was ; and, .when 
be despatched the letter which contained the sad tid- 
ings, he r^embered that it was the first time he had 
written, wRiout expressing one word of remembrance 
or of enc\\f\Ty to her of whom he had hitherto ever 
ispoken gith that interest which she could not but in- 
vpire, and which he had lately forced himself to ex- 
press as freely, and with as little 'seeming constraint of 
manner, as he trusted he might one day entirely feel. 







CHAPTER IX. 

* ' ** Quel trouble ! 

Quels transports ! 
Je suis aupres de toi." 

La Ybstale. 

Whe^ Susan, by the advice of her physicians, left 
the Chateau de Montmorenci on her way to the more 
genial climate of Italy, the autumnal season ^as alrea- 
dy yielding to the chilly advance of winter, ^nd tboogh 
little able for the fatigue of so long a journey, she felt 
as if this project were the only one which could rescue 
her from the complaint which already threatened to 
settle on her lungs. Every one is aware of the fatal 
effects of mental disquietude to one whose constitution 
is consumptive; and Susan, though silent on this sub- 
ject towards her husband, knew enough of the nature 
of hejr disease to remind her how imperative a duty 
now devolved on her, to endeavor to keep her mind 
in peace, in order to promote the restonjgion of ber 
bodily health. ^ 

This task was indeed one of xlifficulty. For the 
companion, whom Lord de Tracey had sA^cted fori^^ 
their journey, was one whom she could no longer r^ 
gard with doubt, as an intriguing and wicked woman. 
Several facts, respecting the conduct of this person, 
had reached her ears from quarters which^ she could 
not hesitate in giving credit to; and were seconded by 
the close observation which a daily intercourse of some 
months had enabled her to make, not without a degree 
of pain, which those only can appreciate who know 
how grievous it is to a generous mind to judge unfai 
vorably of others, and which, in that of Susan, was. 
increased by the conviction that the banefuLenergies 
of evil were placed in the hands of one 'who^had alike 
skill and talent to exert them to the 0^^^^ pf lum 
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VfhoBe interests were so closely iDterwoven with her 
t)wo, as. those of a husband. 

Strange it is, how ill can any woman brook to re- 
gard the person united to herselrby these ties become 
a prey to the insidious machinations of another, even 
though neither principle nor affection actuate her own 
coilduct towards her husband. In these, the dislike 
may be attributed to the combined effects of pride and 
jealousy — those demons which inhabit even ihe gent- 
lest of womankind ; but in those who are actuated by 
higher principles, the regard and the responsibility, 
Vf hich so solemn a tie involve on a wife, awake a dread 
which may well be deemed a holy dread of seeing the 
being who has sworn devotion of heart and life to one 
ensnared into the devious paths of error, and depar- 
ture from truth and virtue, by one of her own sex. 

Such a dread did Susan daily experience, though 
she felt a secret consciousness that the heart of Lord 
de Tracey Was all the while in her own keeping, nor 
could she refrain from blaming herself as the original 
cause of her every anxiety, by having so far departed 
from moral rectitude as to give her hand to one whom 
she did not love as a wife should love. 

This internal self reproach, which mingled with 
every regret she experienced, while beholding the de- 
gree of influence which the Contesse de Rambouillet 
exerted over her husband lent fresh vigor to her reso- 
lutions, to give him, at least, no outward cause of of- 
fence, either by her temper or conduct. She continu- 
ed, in spite of her bodily weakness, which often ren- 
dered each mental effort move painful to conceal the 
jealousy which might have irritated or provoked him. 
She made her husbadd ever her first and sole object, 
and conducted herself towards the Contesse de Ram- 
bouillet with gentleness and perfect courtesy: though 
with that reserve which could not compromise that 
sense of her disapprobation of that person which she 
wished not to conceal. 

VOL II. — 11* 
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Bat who does not know the difficult; of acting a 
party even though that part should unfold the fairest 
testimony of high and honest principle, when the af- 
fections travet not in unison with those who caoDOt 
enact it ? It is a sad trial to one whose life is but the 
history of the heart, and where a woman is unfortUDate 
enough to have embarked her happiness without the 
breath of love to swell the sail^ she needs more than 
an ordiimry portion of higher aid to steer her course 
to safety and contentment. 

But Susan did possess such aid, and while she coold 
not repress the sigh whilst journeying^ through lands 
which nature and art alike combined to beautify, and 
while entering on that classic ground which she would 
have so enjoyed to explore, under more pleasing ci^ 
cumstances, she deeply lamented the unknown infatua- 
tion which misled her husband in having consented to 
impair the happiness of both, by adding to their soci- 
ety that of a person whose talents were never emptoyed 
in the appreciation of the Creator's works, or of man's 
noblest endowments, but engaged in the mean science 
of intrigue and selfishness, which became daily more 
and more her aversion and contempt. 

The mind of Lord de Tracey was one of much real 
refinement, and whenever the sceneg through which 
they passed on entering the confines of Italy gave oc- 
casion for the exhibition of his love and appreciation 
of the sublime and beautiful, Susan could not withhold 
her admiration of that enriched memory and vivid im- 
agination which so enhance the pleasure of those wte 
are companions in travelling through this interesting 
and classic country. She wondered how one so ap- 
parently formed for all that was dignified and ennfoblii^ 
to the enjoyment of such a mind could partake so 
largely of a degrading pursuit which was invariably 
followed in company with the Contesse de Rambouil- 
let, wheii they tarried for a few days at any of those 
larger towns which arrest the traveller on his way 
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touthward, and she remembered, with an anguish 
which the memory of Hamilton seldom failed to ere- 
ate^ that the same vices which wasted his fortunes, and 
embittered his prospects, were those also of her wed- 
ded husband. 

At Milan, Parma, Piacenza, Bologna, scenes occur- 
red to convince her, mofe firmly than ever, that the 
hold which the Contesse possessed over his mind was 
wholly founded on his unfortunate passion for the gam- 
ing table. Not among the learned, the literary, or the 
refined of these cities did he spend those hours, during 
whieb she was left to ruminate alone on h^r sickness 
and sOTrow. The companions of these hours, when 
they did appear in her presence, talked mysteriously 
of gains and losses which they proposed returning to 
at another period, and gave evidence, by the pernicious 
interest which they took in past occupations, how lit- 
tle was left for her ^o hope for the future. Still did 
she hope, still did she resolve, by gentle and virtuous 
constraint to reclaim her husband to think and to feel 
as she was persuaded he would do in time; and putting 
hef trust in Him whose will can alone be heard, in the 
still small voice which he bestows on the inward moni- 
tor, she continued her journey, constant in purpose, 
though sad in heart, towards the romantic Vale of 
Arno. 

The day wore on which found the travellers stiir 
among the alternately wild and savage rocks, and smil- 
ing villages and pastures of that chain of the Appeni- 
nes through which the road winds, ere the eye beholds 
la belia Fireage or the plain, and Susan, more fatigued 
than was her wont, entreated her husband to stop, for 
that evening, at the little haqilet, if such two desolate 
looking houses may be termed, which bears the name 
of Corigliago, and where it was intended merely to 
change horses. 

The Contesse affected a compassionate interest in 
ber weak situation, and joined her entreaties to those 
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of Lady de Tracey, to which her husband had objeet* 
ed, although she said Forsyth was in the hands of 
every traveller, and she suspected that the interior of 
that unsightly dwelling would combine with its exte- 
rior, in proving how truly it was fit for nothing but the 
abode of wretched Vethurini travellers, who knew 
nothing of the murderous associations of that dreary 
place. In fact, Susan herself, though less timoroas 
than the bold looking woman who spoke, half shud- 
dered as the recollection of tale of crime and murder 
recurred to her memory ; and she acknowledged that 
the present appearance of the wretched hotel promised 
little of comfortable accommodation. " See, however,^' 
said she, ''some have ventured to take up their abode 
here for the nij;ht; for there is a Vethica, with its 
sleepy looking Jehu beside it, and a caterche, which 
bears a somewhat more respectable appearance.'' 

So saying, Lord de Tracey, who had been enquir- 
ing as to the number of vacant apartments^ handed her 
and the Contesse from the carriage, and they proceed- 
ed up a ricketty stair-case to a long pas^ge, the walls 
of which opened into a number of sleeping apartments, 
not remarkable for their cleanliness or commodious- 
ness, but in which Susan was glad to find a momentary 
repOse from the rumbling of the carriage, and the still 
more unpleasant sound of the Contesse's endless ta- 
billage. 

The long corridor, which was only defended from 
the sharp air of the mountains by a somewhat dilapi- 
dated roof, and an open wooden balustrade, was the 
only part of the inn which was not occupied by beds, 
and that therefore usually assigned as the eating place' 
for travellers. A \pDg table was spread with plates, 
knives, and forks, for an apparently large number of 
lodgers; and Lord de Tracey gave orders for three 
additional covers being laid, whilst he wandered out 
on the hill, preferring the cold air of evening to the 
damp unpleasant vapours which met the senses within. 
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Darkness had set in before dinner was served ; for, in 
Italy, almost the first observation which the traveller 
makes is the absence of that indefinite light which, in 
colder regions, has so many charms in its lengthened 
and gradual approach, and which so many enjoy as 
the interval of rest from labor of thought or action. 
Here the lover may pass abruptly from his day dreams 
whether of hope or of despair, to the sudden transi- 
tion of death-like darkness, or sublime moonlight. 
Here the laborer, if there be any such in that land of 
idleness, may sink at once into the sweet sleep of the 
laboring man; or they who love the hour of pleasure 
and of dissipation, which revels most at night, may 
seek it as freely at evening as at the midnight hour ; 
and here, while the northern foreigner repairs to his 
customary meal of dinner, at seven, as by his own fire- 
side, for the English customs are like those of the 
Medes and Persians, unchangeable ; he will sit down 
with foreigners to their cena, or supper, by other light 
than that which heaven affords. 

The party at the little inn were assembled when 
Lord and Lady de Tracey took their places, beneath 
the sombre influence of a solitary iron lamp, suspended 
in the middle of the corridor, at the table spread for 
all beneath its roof. There were Florentine merchants 
with their night- caps and their cigars, temporarily laid 
aside, while they commenced the important business 
of the evening. There sat a fat Englishman, with his 
wife and daughter, newly arrived from a Kensington 
boarding-school, with all the prejudices that could not 
so soon be laid aside, grumbling at the slow pace of 
the Vetturina horses, and the filthy accommodation of 
an Italian inn. There sat a German painter, with his 
plaited tunic, and his picturesque furred cap, looking 
like' some of Vandyke's mysterious portraits in the 
shadowy light; and there — but there, for it was opposite 
to the place where Susan had seated herself on entering 
— ^there alone she did not cast her eyes._ The person 
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who sat opposite to her was enveloped in a dark tra* 
vel(ing cloak, for the evening was cold, and leaned 
back on the chair which supported him, as if uncon- 
scious of what was passing. She saw tiie outline of a 
human figure, but no more, and was occupied in de- 
clining the polite offers of an Italian gentleman, by 
whom she had seated herself, to partake of some crude 
Bologna sausages with which he was r«galing himself, 
the smell of which, seasoned as they were by a profu- 
sion of garlic, tended in no ways to promote appetite 
impaired by illness and fatigue. 

The light which the only lamp emitted was so faint 
that it was sometime ere she could discern the coun- 
tenances of those around her ; and, as she did so gra- 
dually, her attention was suddenly transfixed as her 
eyes rested on the face and form o f > yes — she could 
not be mistaken — of Hamilton. — In a moment, she re- 
tracted every thing she had said, accepted the offer of 
her companion, and then, while half a dozen plates 
crowded before her, as suddenly rejected them all. — She 
knew not what she did. Light — sound— all, seemed to 
fade from her senses; and she knew only that she existed 
by the, painful beating which struggled at her heart, then 
mounted to her throat, and rendered her speechless.— 
" How are you, my good fellow," said the voice of her 
husband, as he rose from his seat, and streched out his 
hand to shake that of Hamilton, who returned the 
salute as if mechanically. — The hand dropped again 
to his side, and ere Susan could resolve to speak with 
as little betrayal of emotion as she could contrive, 
Hamilton, with a face pale as death, rose frona the 
table, and, staggering rather than walking to one of 
the doors which opened from the passage, retreated 
hastily within its portal, and closed it with a loudness 
which echoed through the silence with surprise on 
the part of those who had witnessed this transaction 
occasioned. — Lord de Tracey glanced towards his 
unhappy wife a Ipok of fury ; she met his eye— yet 
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knew not how she did so, a thousand thoughts and 
memories rushed before her, and she dreaded, she 
knew not why, to look again — what could such sud- 
den, such uncontrollable emotion on the part of Ham- 
ilton intend ? — She knew but the history of her own 
heart, and felt guilty. — What? Had she not then 
yet awoke from the dream of fier early years — What 
could those hopes and fears, and expectations regard^ 
ing him who sat beside her as her husband mean — 
Why the growing tenderness which she had experienc- 
ed in moments of kindness which he had bestowed on 
her, when she had remarked with a pleasure she could 
not mistake the high endowments of his mind, the 
beauty of his countenance, the real goodness of his 
heart. — Why did she so fear the influence of another 
over his mind .^ 

Was she not equally — not more, culpable to feel 
so much emotion at sight of one once beloved, but of 
whom she was resolved only to think as the future 
husband of her sister — surely it could only be the 
recollection of that sister, from whom he was so far 
severed, and from whom he was divided by the im- 
prudence of his own conduct, which had thus awak- 
ened his agitation of feeling. Surely it was but the 
memory of his sweet Margaret, which had prevented 
him from even speaking to her sister. 



CHAPTER X. 

** Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant where! 
they are incenied or crushed. ' 

Lord Bacos. 

The tumult of thought which Hamilton's sudden and 
unexpected appearance had created in the mind of 
Susan would liot have been of long duration but for 
the effect which she observed her disconcerted ap- 
pearance had on her husband. Accustoming herself, 
as she had done for so long a time, and with so much 
steadiness of purpose, to relinquish every past regret, 
and to regard her former attachment as a senseless 
dream, she might have met again the glance which 
had once thrilled through her soul not only with cot- 
ward calmness, but with no other feeling, save that 
which the tenderness of her nature bestowed on all 
ber friends ; and, had the thoughts of Hatnilton been 
occupied as she supposed, his conduct would have 
aided her in triumphing over every suspicion which 
rested in the bosom of Lord de Tracey, with regard 
to the state of her feelings. But, alas ! his fatal im- 

Eetuosity, which was evfer the cause of all his errors, 
ad wrought a far different effect, the more alarming 
because there wanted not a powerful agent to complete 
the mischief, which, though begun through the bias 
of Lord de Tracey's mind, was pursued and completed 
by the ever watchful Contesse. 

The story of Lady de Tracey's former attachment 
was not unknown to her, neither was the person of 
Hatnilton, whose pursuits had unfortunately often led 
him in past days into her society ; and though while 
his absence prevented the possibility of her using this 
knowledge for the gratification of her wicked pur- 
poses, and induced ber to insinuate to Lord de Tracey 
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^W others also had more claims on the favorable no- 
tice of Susan than himself; she now rejoiced to find 
^he* object present, whom she could point out as hav- 
ing really some power to alter that coofposure, and 
to impair that dignity of manner, which, being the 
tesult of virtue, she had found it hitherto utterly im- 
possible to disturb, so as to give weight to her wicked 
hints and observations. 

In the meantime, however, she overshot her mark 
in the attempt; for, when Hamilton had walked so 
suddenly from the apartment, she turned, as if alarmed, 
to Susan, offering her a smelling bottle, and begging 
ber, with a voice of feigned compassion, to be com- 
posed. Lady de Tracey at once discerned her inten- 
ion, and the effort to be so became easier. She 
lianked the Contesse civilly, said she was quite well, 
md declined her offer ; — then turning to her husband, 
ihe said, ^' how strangely our old friend behaves ! but 
ve must forgive him. The recollection of his unhappy 
lituation, with regard to my sister, must plead his 
ixcuse." 

Lord de Tracey cast on her a momentary smile, 
he meaning of which she could scarcely read; so 
lifferent had been the look he gave her a moment 
ince ; — but with the consciousness of her integrity 
be proceeded: ^^ Perhaps we shall see him to-morrow, 
nd he will then explain himself." ''I hope not," said 
!iOrd de Tracey bitterly. She said no more, and the 
linnet proceeded. 

She wished the repast over ; for she could ill brook 
he whispers with whidi the Contesse plied her hus- 
land's ear, and to which he seemed to lend attention 
irith eager uneasiness of feeling. When the dinner 
iras concluded, and Susan found herself alone with 
er husband, she could not repress a wish to come to 
ime explanation on a subject, the concealment of 
^hich she felt to be the chief barrier to their mutual 
onfidence ; but he was evidently unwilling to enter 
VOL u. — 12 
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upon it, and, after making several vain attempts lol 
renew the subject, she lay down to sleep with a heav] 
heart, and a consciousness that she had become tbe^ 
prey of a v^icked and designing woman. 

Next morning the delay, occasioned by the abtenoe 
of a sufficient number of post-horses, detained Lordde 
Tracey and his party some hours later at Boriglajo 
than he' had intended. They were sitting at breakfast 
in the same corridor where they had dined the pre- 
ceding evening, when a door opened, and Hamiltoa 
advanced towards them. His face was flushed with 
an unnatural effort at gaiety as he spoke first to Susan. 

^^ I must apologise a thousand times for my extra- 
ordinary brusquerie of last night, but really my ser- 
vant had so exasperated my irritable temper with bis 
folly, that I was afraid to meet old friends in such aa 
ill humor. How are you ?" continued he, as he 
stretched out his hand to Lord de Tracey, ^^ hope 
you did not think me quite mad — an unsafe person. 
If so, there was, at least, method in my madness, for 
I restrained myself, whatever you may, think to the 
contrary. Votre serviteur, Madame la Contesse,'^ 
said he, bowing with ironical respect to the Contesse 
de Rambouillet, who returned the salutation with ap- 
parently equal dislike. 

In a few moments Hamilton formed one of the party 
at the breakfast-table, and the conversation becoming 
general, no ignorant spectator could have guessed the 
feelings which agitated the several members of it 
Fortunately for Susan, he was placed beside her, so 
that she could not often mark the emotion whicl 
worked on his countenance when his eyes rested upoi 
her; but, when in a subdued voice he ventured to ask 
her '' Have you heard lately from General Falkland?' 
the iSrst words addressed exclusively to her, she fell 
her color change, and replied incoherently to hii 
question. Hamilton marked her confusion, and, for 
getting all save the rapturous hope that he had not 
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^n, that be was not yet, indifferent to her, he gazed 
^Q her with an expression which Susan felt, though 
she did not allow herself to see it, and. lifting her 
^yes towards the Contesse in the silence tnat ensued, 
she marked the malignant glow of triumph which 
passed over her features, while Lord de Tracey rose 
suddenly from table, bestowing no gentle reproach 
on the dilatory ostler, and advising Susan to repose 
herself in her own room, or she would be worn out 
before half the day was over. Susan instantly obeyed 
the advice, and, with courteous kindness, and much dig- 
nity and composure of manner, she shook hands with 
Hamilton, wished him a prosperous journey, and re- 
tired, not, however, till she heard him say *' I shall 
soon, I hope, have the pleasure of meeting you again, 
for I am also bound to Florence, and de Tracey tella 
me he proposes being some time there." 

Oh, how earnestly did poor Susan wish that such had 
not been his intention ! how earnestly did she wish that 
such a trial might not be renewed— but she again re- 
solved to meet it with firmness, and trusted to be 
guided by better strength than her own in the path of 
virtuous exertion, she resigned herself to whatever 
might occur to render it more difficult or more painful. 

It was evening before the travellers reached Schnei* 
derTs Hotel, in the street which stretches its long and 
varied buildings by the banks of the Arno. The wea- 
ther was dull and cold, and the absence of Italy^s sun- 
shine, which lends a beauty in that climate to the 
meanest objects of nature, had spread a gloom over 
that fair city, which occasioned feelings of disappoint- 
ment to those who beheld it. 

Is this the stream so famed in song ? thought Susan, 
while she gazed on the dull and yellow tints of the 
Arno, as they drove to the hotel ; is this the city de« 
fiotcd by Dante 

** La bellissima fbrmosiBsima figlia di Roma?" 

She expressed her disappointment to Lord de Tracey. 
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•• You will think otherwise in a few days," said he; 
and he spoke truly. Next morning a brilliant and 
warm sunshine illumined every object, and the clear 
blue sky of Italy reflected its brightness on the stream 
below, with the picturesque forms of the magic arches 
of the Ponte della Trinita, and buildings the architec- 
ture of which strikes even the ignorant eye with a 
grace peculiar and pleasing. 

Groups of figures, in the costume of the neighboring 
peasantry, pleased her by their novelty, if not by their 
beauty, for, here, the innovations made by French taste 
had long since supplied the place of more classical 
adornment, and it is only the very young and beauti- 
ful of the female sex who fail to appear to advantage 
under the covering of a man's hat, surmounted with a 
plume of feathers, although the bright ornaments of 
their necks and ears redeem something of the mascn- 
Rne figure which this style of head-dress presents. 

Boys offering for sale baskets of the most delicious 
flowePSy which seemed to mock the advance of winter, 
conveyed to her mind the impression of breathing the 
mild air which she sought for the renovation of her 
health, and the tinkling sound of a mandolin, with 
which a voice accompanied a favorite air of Rossini, 
lent to her imagination a pleasing sense of those 
southern luxuries of which she had so^ often dreamed 
in past days, and longed to enjoy; and' then, with that 
querulous curiosity with which the heart wiU ask it- 
self why it is not happy ; she wondered she w^s fiot 
so; the next moment wiser thoughts succeeded, and, 
convinced that neither sight nor sound of nature, how- 
ever intoxicating to the senses, could furnish happiness 
which is only to be derived from within, she resolved 
not to seek dependance upon these, therefore, but 
upon more unfailing sources, and with a grateful and 
confiding spirit she took her place by her husband at 
the breakfast- table, and conversed cheerfully, while 
he planned some excursion of pleasure for the day. 
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** You win, of course, go to the Gallery firsts'' said he, 
^^ and I will accompany you thither, but I must, after 
that, look out for a liouse for you ; it would be impos- 
sible to stay in this noisy Hotel — you would ^ie of it.'' 
Susan assented, but she knew not the cause of her hus- 
band's eagerness to remove thence. Hamilton inhab- 
ited the same Hotel; and the jealousy, which the 
Coptesse had fanned into a flame, would not suffer 
him to rest one moment longer than he could help in 
such a neighborhood. 

For some days after their arrival at Florence, the 
current of Lady de Tracey's life glided smoothly by. 
Id company with her husband, she visited many scenes 
of interest and beauty, and cultivated a taste naturally 
alive to all that was sublime in nature and in art, by 
gazing OQ works well calculated to heighten that en- 
joyment — so heavenly in its essence, so purifying in 
its employment— that of admiring the Creator not only 
io the works which his hands have divinely m&de, but 
those which he has enabled his creatures to do in the 
gifted liour of inspiration. There are many who de- 
rive little benefit from beholding these wonders. The 
cold eye of criticism may dilate on defects, or evince 
their superior judgment by admiring the mere mechan- 
icai process through which art has past to its glorious 
conclusions, and still remain unnioved by the sentiment 
which pervades the noblest production of the chisel 
or the pencil. The ignorant and unfeeling will gaze 
in silent wonder, or travel by the richest specimens of 
genius, in the company of equally dull spirits, turning 
the manners and customs of foreigners into ridicule, 
or canvassing the scandal of society, merely that they 
may return home to boast in how short a time they 
hare made the grand tour; and it is not seldom that 
English wives of this description return with the do- 
mestic peace of their houses disturbed by a tone of 
false excitement, which is all their mind» have bor* 
rowed from a sojourn in these climates, so r^letft 
with subjects which are calculated to improve or 
VOL u— 12* 
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to debase the character, according to the spirit with 
which they arc received. 

English husbands, with a dislike to the quiet monot* 
ony of th^r fermer lives, but for which Ihey may read 
their distaste in the altered manners e>f the female part 
of their little community, now no more assiduous in 
preparing the quiet comforts of their houses, but anx- 
iously longing to renew their acquaintance with per- 
sons of higher rank, or more gay pursuits, whom they 
have, met in foreign cities; or to turn^once more to the 
desultory pleasures which they found in scenes which 
fewer calls- on duty enabled them to pursue abroad 
without reproach. There is much danger to many an 
English woman in the style of life in which most peo- 
ple live en the continent; but to those who are armed 
with the genuine, the well grounded, principles of re- 
ligion, which enable the possessor to discern between 
what is. true and fallacious in the nature of enjoyment, 
much benefit may be derived from that enlargement of 
mind which is acquired in visiting new scenes, and 
above all, from the contemplation of works of a supe- 
rior genius. 

Susan found herself, as every Englishwoman will 
do in that city, surrounded, from her first arrival in 
Florence, by numbers of her own countrymen and 
women; and the invitations which she received, ta 
nungle in their society, might have enabled her, from 
morning to night, to indulge ias freely in dissipation as 
she could have dene in London or in^Paris. But the de- 
bility of her health afforded her an excuse for declining 
that against which her taste militated, for not only did 
she prefer the quiet of her home, in order to prove to 
her husband that she sought no other excitement, hot 
because she feared also to be too much ^rown in the 
society of Hamilton, whose conduct had already oc* 
casioned her more than once to fear that she had been 
mistaken with regard to the object of his affectionsv 
and, although this suspicion served perhaps^o increase 
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her difficulty in overcoming the painful remembrance 
of the past; it operated also in putting her more than 
ever on her guard as to her own conduct, lest she 
should, in an unguarded moment, betray by any expres* 
sion of sentiment, or of regret, that which she justly 
regarded as involving the honor and dignity of her 
husband. 

Il waSf indeed, to her a bitter trial to have the Aiourn- 
ful conviction daily forced on her mind of his unvfor- 
thiness of all this tender regard. Sy degrees, he 
relapsed more intothat course of negtect of her wishes 
which he had shewn when in Prance. No longer did 
he accompany her when she drove to the palaces and 
villas which sheloved most to visit, as containing those 
chef d'oeuvres of art which she sometimesi mitated 
with her c^uick pencil, or fixed on her memory by ob- 
servations made with equal accuracy of judgment and 
elegance of taste; no longer did he request her society 
when he sought the evening lounge whither the young 
and the gay oi' all nations repair, as to a soiree, for 
conversation and lively intercourse. 

At the Contesse de Rambouillet^s, who now inhabit- 
ed a separate house from that in which they lived, he 
was ever known to be. The gay acid brilliant parties, 
which she assembled about her of a morning, seemed 
to him preferable to the t^tc-a tetes which he had on 
their first avrival at Florence appeared to enjoy so 
much with bis young and lovely wife; and the evening 
coteries, which she knew too well to lend an excite- 
ment which,, above all others, Susan dreaded, were 
invariably attended by one who disregarded the sad 
loneliness which awaited his virtuous and dutiful wife 
at home; for there she vras alike excluded by the dis* 
like she felt to that which constituted their chief plea- 
sure, and by the orders of her physician, who prohi- 
bited her from exposing herself to the ehiH of the night 
air. To these she gave the more attention; not only 
because she had much faith in the skill and wisdom o^ 
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Dr. Sidney, who, with Lord Frederick Ashton, was 
now in Florence, but because she saw them seconded 
by the wish of her husband, who esteemed her too 
much to desire that she should mingle in companies 
from which he had not prudence enough himself to 
withdraw; and though, in this respect, she scarcely 
gave her husband credit for the motives which actuaU 
ed him, .she had too much respect for the dignity of 
her own character even to wish to form one of such a 
number as she knew those to be who sought the even- 
ing paities of the Contesse de Rambouillet. 

Susan esteemed it a circumstance of much benefit 
to herself that at this time she became acquainted with 
an elderly lady named Mrs. Vavasorfi, who with her 
daughter had taken a house for some months in Flor- 
ence. Mrs. Vavasoni was a woman of delicate con* 
stitution, and of a nature peculiarly tender and affec- 
tionate. Warm and open-hearted, she united at the 
same time a discretion of conduct which commanded 
respect, and a sweetness of manner wliicli commanded 
good will. Her daughter Constance, a very young 
and lively girl, was beautiful in all the freshness of ex- 
treme youth and quickness of feeling. Her mind was 
verdant as her person, and gave promise of much that 
was superior in excellence of heart and charm of dis- 
position. With these persons Susan often beguiled 
the loneliness of her hours. With these she re-visited 
those scenes where she found pleasanter occupation 
for her pencil, or her pen; and with these she occa- 
sionally entered intogay scenes, because Lord de Tra- 
cey would sometimes tax her with a moping melan- 
choly, which, he said, he could not bear, ai^ which, 
he added, she had better not encourage, except she 
wished for ever to estrange herself from him. 

It was scarcely possible to resist the infectious live- 
liness of a young and guileless heart like that of Con- 
stance Vavasoni; and Susan felt grateful to her for the 
sunnygladnessof her laughing face, and the cheerfulness 
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which her presence sometimes threw drcr hours which 
she might, but for her, have spent in sohlude — perhaps 
in tears. Alas ! those tears were not causeless ; and, 
though she knew not the full extent of that plan which 
was in operation against her to undermine her happi- 
ness, she felt much of its effects in the estrangement 
of her husband from her confidence and affections, in 
bis daily, nightly absence— in the harsh look and bit- 
ter words he bestowed on her, when in her presence; 
and in the lonelinesa of those hours when, in the anti- 
cipation of an event when she might have looked for 
all the tenderness of a husband, and all the fond hopes 
of one about to become a parent^ — she experienced 
nothing but coldness, and often the language of what 
appeared to her almost of hatred. 

But such was not really the case. The heart of 
Lord de Tracey was indeed estranged, sadly estranged 
from the gentle being to whom he was united ; but the 
bitterness which he felt towtrds her wa* still the bit- 
terness, which strong affection feels when it thinks it- 
self unrequited, and knows its claims to be just. 

Lord de Tracey still loved his wife — loved her with 
the passionate admiratioi> which her beauty, her gen- 
tleness, her perfect fairness of character in all that he 
saw, had first inspired, fvnd still caused him to retain 
for her: but, with the blindness which his own defects 
created, be believed the ^cked reports which a cruel 
woman continually poured into hia ear. He hated 
himself, for being continually, is Ive deemed himself 
deceived by an outward show of deference — of obe- 
dience and dutiful love; and vvlienevefy allured by the 
loveliness of her presence, he for a moment forgot the 
cruel tales which he had heard against her, he rushed 
again, from what he termed the infatuation of his cre- 
dulity, to drink in afresh that poisonous excitement 
which was daily augmenting the ruin of his fortune, 
and of his happiness. 
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Susan wondered why it ceased to be as on their Orst 
arrival at Florence ; why Lord de Tracey no longer 
remained, as then, with her. Why the Contes&e de 
Rambouillet had at that time, so sedulously avoided his 
society, only to seek it again with such redoubled ar- 
dour — she wondered, but she could not indeed hare 
guessed the cause. It needed other imaginations than 
those which could have suggested themselves to a miad 
pure as hers to have conceived the hateful plan which 
she began at that time to concert, and which she con- 
trived with hateful talent to succeed in so completely. 

Susan now began more clearly than ever to discern 
the danger which attended her in those meetings with 
Hamilton Avhich he contrived to effect, and to shun 
them; but she knew not, she could not know, the 
cause of his permitting a fact so long kept secret to 
be now disclosed. And wlien she was forced to ac- 
knowledge to herself that she was herself the object 
of Hamilton's love, she ^It that he had furnished her 
with stronger motives than ever for concealing the fact 
of that attachment having been mutual in the absence 
of that esteem, without which the heart of a virtuous 
Woman recoils from its own pulsations, should it still 
throb to all that remains of love. 



CHAPTER XL 

** Les femmes aoni extremes ; elles sont mcilleures ou pires que 
les bommes." La Bruyebb. 

On the morning after Hamiltob's arrival in Florence, 
he was awoke by a billet 4)eing put into his bands by 
the lacquais de place who waited upon him. 

He at once recognised the hand-writing of the Con- 
tesse de Rambouillet, a woman for whom he entertain- 
ed a strong aversion, as he regarded her as one of the 
authors of his present unhappiness. He was about to 
throw it away unread, when he observed the obsequi- 
ous lacqqais still standing beside him — Does this wait 
an answer ? enquired he. ^^ Eccelleza si," was the re- 
ply. He then tore it open, and read the following 
words ill French. " If you are disengaged this af- 
ternoon, pray do not fail to be with me at two o'clock, 
as I have something to disclose to you deeply affect- 
ing your happiness." 

G« R. 

Hamilton hesitated a moment, but the remembrance 
of the company in which he had so lately seen the 
Contesse awakened in his mind a hope which made 
him forget his determination to renounce all communi- 
cation with a person whom he at once disliked and 
despised ; and though he scarcely defined what it was 
which actuated him in so doing, he returned a verbal 
message, that he would do himself the honor of wait- 
ing upon the Contesse, at the hour she desired. 

This done, his thoughts busily reverted to the re- 
membrance of Susan, whom he had lately seen so 
lovely, yet so dejected — ^so altered from what he re- 
membered her. He thought of her agitation and me- 
lancholy countenance, on the day when they bad part- 
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ed in London — of her sudden start, and hasty retreat, 
when he had passed her in the Bois de Boulogne— of 
the illness of which he^ had heard inimediately after. 
Could it be possible that he was himself the cause- 
could it be possible that she had once loved him? If 
so, was not the bitterness of her future prospects bit- 
terer still, and would it not add to the agony of bis 
lonely existence to know that her days had been 
already haunted by the grief of forbidden hopes; and 
should he add one pang to the struggle she was mak- 
ing to overcome past remembrances, by acquainting 
her with that which had hitherto never passed his lips; 
and to which he knew her to be a stranger? He re* 
solved that, come what might, he would not be the 
serpent in her path. 

No; he would linger out his wretched life with that 
untold grief withering the spring of it. Yet should 
this woman be the bearer of any thing that regarded 
the beloved one of his heart — any thing by which he 
might perhaps be enabled to .serve her, or even her 
husband ; fur her sake, he would forget himself, and 
enter upon the occupation with gladness. Perhaps 
some difficulty in their pecuniary matters might have 
preyed upon her, so as thus to alter her appearance. 
For he knew Lord de Triacey to be much involved. 
Could it be possible that his advice might be deemed 
useful, as he was unfortunately too well versed in mat- 
ters occasioning such difficulties, not to be able to ten- 
der it. But then the Contesse, he thought, was scarce- 
ly the person to apply to. 

In this state of suspense and anxiety did Hamilton 
await the hour which was to bring him into the pre- 
sence of the Contesse; and scarcely had the clock of 
the Dicoma struck two, when, knocking gently at the 
door of the Contesse's apartment, a voice from with- 
in told him to enter, and he stood in her presence. 
His assumed gaiety of the preceding day had vanish- 
ed ; and when she looked at his thin pale coantenance. 
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be read iii it the conviction of her ability to finish a 
vork which she had begun with equal malignity and 
iddresS) and to which she was actuated by natural 
love of intrigue, avarice and revenge ; and last, not 
least, the power of a passion to which she had been 
hitherto a stranger ; but which now burned the more 
fiercely, from the fear of its being unrequited. 

^' Ah, mon cher Hamiltoo," said she, giving him one 
of her white hands to kiss, and smiling with an assum- 
ed kindness, which, for a moment deceived him into 
forgetfulness of what he knew her to be, " how glad 
1 am to see you ; and yet how sorry — sorry, because 
you look so ill, so very ill — glad because I think I can 
nmke you better. It makes every one better to be 
happy. Poor Lady de Tracey positively looks better 
already to-day, and surely you can guess the cause !" 

'^And is that universal panacea in your keeping, 
lady?'' said Hamilton, with an ironical smile (which 
the Contesse failed not to remark) while he pretended 
to disregard her latter allusion to Lady de Tracey. 
* Perhaps mo^t of your slaves would not hesitate a 
noment in ascribing to you such power ; but you will 
emember it is now long since / dared enrol myself 
mong their number, or claim their high privileges'' 

The Contesse bit her lips, and was for a moment 
ilent. Shall I, thought she, occasion dne throb of 
leasure to a being whom I detest? But she recoUeot- 
d the necessity she had imposed on herself to afford 
im this gratification for the prosecution of her own 
lalignant schemes, and, stifling the resentment which 
lie irony of Hamilton's manner occasioned, she con- 
inued, ^^In this instance, at least, I stand exonerated 
rom that vanity, said to be, the chief attribute of our 
ex, and am fully aware that tlie bondage under which 
ou are held is drawn by other power than mine." 

She looked steadfastly at her victim as she spoke, 
nd found in his attentive silence a good argument for 
er success. '^ May I ask," she said, >^ if I am the 
VOL n.— 43 
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first who has giveD you a hint of the reason of Lady 
de Tracey's present unhappiness with her husband? 
Can you pretend to be ignorant of it ?^' The color 
mounted into Hamilton's face for a moment, and a 
beam of joy sparkled in his eye, but a deadly paleness 
succeeded, and, with a strong effort to conceal what 
passed through his mind, he replied, '^ I am not the 
depository of Lady de Tracey's secrets, nor do I 
suppose that if she could have been g^iilty ot the in- 
discretion of breathing them to the ears of a stranger, 
that she would have chosen one, whose friendship with 
her husband is the talk of the world, as her confidante. 
1 am totally ignorant of the private- history of Lady 
de Tracey's married life, but wish most devoutly that 
she may be as happy as 1 know her to be deserving.'' 
The Contesse laughed aloud. '^ Well said, tnon 
hero.de Roman; that is fine — uncommonly fine; what 
a pity that Talma could not have heard that spirited 
reply, and seen that energetic gesticulation. It would 
have been worth twice his fortune. But, come, come, 
mon amiy you cannot so easily deceive a woman who 
knows a little more of affairs of that kind than yoo 
imagine. Houge et notr, you know, are as easily dig* 
cemed in this matter as in that with which we are 
both pretty well acquainted; and I have that to tell 
you, if you behave with more courtesy, and less affecta- 
tion, which will change the character of your heroics, 
and put you in better humor with yourself. You are, 
I believe, a little more of a preux chevalier than yoa 
pretend, to allow a fair lady to pine for love of yoo, 
while you surrender her to the tender mercies of a 
husband who cannot bear her. He has long since dis- 
covered the mistake he made in marrying her in a mo- 
ment of transient passion ; and she, as you know, was 
fully alive to the tyranny of the old General, who 
forced her to the match, under the impression that he 
was a great parti. She is a fickle litde soul after all, 
however, or she would not so soon have forgotten you, 
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and made Lord Frederick Ashtoa the confidante of 
ber oaatrimonial distresses.'' 

Hamilton started. The big drops stood upoQ his 
brow, and he could scarcely refrain fromthe dreadful 
imprecation, which quivered on his lips. — ** Ah, I am 
glad to find you can no longer act le bel indifferent'* 
— said the Contesse, with an ironical pleasure, which 
incensed her hearer to a state of almost phrenzy. 

** But you must be calm if you wish to hear more, — 
This Lord Frederick,'^ continued she, dwelling on 
the name, because she saw it was that which, enflam- 
ed bis curiosity, and unfitted him for concealment of 
his feelings. ^^ This Lord Frederick Ashton, I think 
you know him, do you not ? he calls himself a friend of 
yours." Hamilton slightly bowed — " Well, you are 
aware how meek and mild he is, what a gracious digni- 
ty sets on that immoveable, pale countenance of his; and 
what high pretensions he makes to morality and ii^re- 
proachable conduct :*— however it turns out that, like 
most hypocrites of this description, he so won on the 
good will — or credulity — or weakness — call it what 
you will, of your fair Susan, that she confessed to him 
the whole history of her fruitless attachment to you — 
unfolded to him the mystery of her romantic con- 
cealment of this fact, on account of your supposed 
love for her sister ; which she told him was more 
than returned by that unfortunate damsel. Now this 
was unfair. Was it not ? she had a right to tell her 
own misfortunes, if she chose it, though an ardent 
lover like Lord Frederick was rather an odd person 
to select as a listener." 

Hamilton writhed at every word, and she continu- 
ed. ^^ Well, the fair Susan, did not confine herself to 
the account of that forced marriage, whiqh threw her 
into a state of despair, which brought her almost to the 
tomb. — She proceeded to relate the history of her 
husband's indifference — harshness and neglect ; and 
of the only hope which kept her alive — t. e. that of 
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meeting with you, as she had heard you were some^ 
where in Italy, and trusted that Florence, the genera) 
rendezvous of English, might be the place of your 
destination. 
' " Upon this Lord Frederick left her, as you may 
suppose, in anger and despair; and, after entreat- 
ing me to watch over her conduct, as he pretends to 
entertain a kind of sentimental respect for her charac- 
ter; he left the Chateau — saying he should not soon 
again behold her — no sooner, however, does he know 
you to be in Florence, than he writes td a friend of 
his, who informed me of his intention, that he is to be 
here in a few days ; but you are before him. Cast 
not away the happiness which is in reserve for yon; 
but seek the society of your beloved Susan. Lord de 
Tracey is jealous of every body, not because he cares 
for his wife, but because he has an English pride, 
which will not allow of his granting her a little inno- 
cent flirtation ; but he has not a notion of her love for 
you, and believes all she has told of your being the 
intended of her sister. 

" And now, what think you of your fair virtaosa^ 
as lovely, as retiring as ever; but not quite so very 
unkind. — AH Englishwomen are the same — all prudes 
in manners — all coquettes at heart. Don^t look so in- 
dignant, for I do believe she still prefers you to Lord 
Frederick with his long face ; although I confess that 
confidences are dangerous things. Be assured, mon 
ami, when once a woman makes a confidant of Tier 
friend, she will soon regard him as a loven This, 
by the by," added she, laughing, " is a general rule, 
and I stand an exception; for, handsome though yoa 
be, I assure you, I have not the smallest wish to enrol 
you among my slaves; that is to say, not above a very 
short time. You may, for a week or two, appear to 
by my tn^tme, and Lord de Tracey may play the farce 
of good attentive husband, in the meanwhile; but 
after that — adieu, bon jour. You go your way,^ 
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I i - ; and now farewell. If you do not choose to 
re^rd me as your friend I cannot help it ; but you 
must own I deserve your good will.'' So sayings she 
rose hastily, and left the room. Hamilton stood for 
a moment in silence ; then, with hasty steps, retreated 
to bis own apartment. 

Disgust, contempt, and redoubled hatred, towards 
the author of the intelligence he had just received 
were the feelings with which he rewarded the wick- 
ed Contesse ; nor could he for some time' so far doubt 
the testimony of his former observation of the charac- 
ter of his beloved Susan as to give entire credit to the 
base calumnies which she had uttered . as facts. But 
there was, unfortunately, enough semblance of reality, 
in that which she had told, as to occasion many a con- 
flicting feeling which alternately agonised him, and 
re-awoke hopes which had once been the enchant- 
ment of his life; but which he felt he had for ever lost. 

Now was the hour when the generosity of his na- 
ture had to contend alone with impetuous and ill-regu- 
lated feelings. No steady principles derived from 
Christian motives were there to bring the battle to a 
triumph of virtuous indignation ; — and the exhibition 
of truth over blind passions, and the mask of hateful 
dissimulation and falsehood. He did not — he would 
not believe Susab to be guilty of disclosing the histo- 
ry of her affections to a stranger, who sought her con- 
fidence in the guise of a lover; but he did believe, 
because past occurrences assisted his credulity, and 
his heart and his vanity were alike pleased by the be^- 
lief, that she had indeed loved him ; that devotion to a 
sister, to whom he knew her affection to be strong, 
had induced her to suppress the expression of her at- 
tachment when he had indirectly sought to induce her 
to do so. , 

He did believe her unhappy, for he had heard of her 
illness. He had seen her altered appearance. But 
how could he now repair the evil ^ Could be restore 
VOL n. — 1 J* 
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to her the affectioos of an unkind husband, by render* 
ing himself more amiable in her eyes than he ? Could 
he prove to her the irrevocable mistake she had made, 
in supposing her sister to be the object of his love, by 
confessing it whenslie was now the partner of anoth* 
er's life ? No — never would he be guilty of increas- 
ing an unhappiness, which he feared was already her 
lot, by such base dishonorable conduct, yet could he 
not bring himself to withdraw from her society. He 
would seek it — observe the terms on which she stood 
with Lord de Tracey— see whether Lord Frederick 
Ashton were indeed the villain which he would never 
be— expose him as such, and, perhaps, contrive to 
break that intimacy with the Contesse de Ramboail* 
let, which he knew could be productive of no good to 
any domestic circle. But, alas ! poor Hamilton, with 
all his natural generosity of disposition, and honorable 
feeling, relied too much on the mere impulse of his 
heart; and while inwardly resolved never to tempt 
the heart of one whom he justly regarded as among 
the purest and most perfect of her sex, he was not 
aware that in seeking^ as he did, her society, he was 
but gratifying his own inclinations, and fanning a flame 
which the voice of duty vainly whispered should be 
for ever quenched in his bosom. 

The arrival of Lord Frederick Ashton in Florence, 
soon after this eonveirsation, awoke that jealousy which 
the wicked words of the Contesse had so greatly excit* 
ed; and, while he thought himself on the watch to dis- 
covera traitor, he was himself the agent which executed 
that vile plan conceived by the hateful malignity of a 
woman, who was resolved^ for her own purposes, to de- 
stroy an union which she wished to sever eternally. 

The influence which she strove to exert at first 
over Hamilton, by her calumnies, she continued for 
some time to keep alive by constant intercourse with 
him, during that period in which Lord de Tracej 
was so much in the society of his amiable wife- Tal* 
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ents, suppressed by that inward contempt which Su- 
san felt for the Contesse, and which united to her natu- 
ral titnidity, and the fear of committing 4)erself bi^ore 
one whom she knew to be eminently clever, now shone 
forth with a mild and winning lustre, which brought 
fresh admiration to the love of her husband, and he 
wondered that, long as he had known her, he had nev- 
er till then, fully appreciated her superior intellect and 
elegance of taste. On her part, Susan was more than 
ever alive to those endowments of mind which Lord 
de Tracey really possessed, and if the affection which 
she entertained for him partook Tiot of that overpow- 
ering feeling which she bad known in the romantic 
dreams of her early love; she felt a growing tender- 
ness, a gentle,, but gradual, approach to that which 
she had deemed for ever inadmissible in het heart, 
which convinced l>er of the possibility pf enjoying a 
tranquiliiappiness superior to that which falls to the lot 
of most people; and, with a grateful heart for having 
been enabled so far to triumph over past feeling, she 
trusted still to persevere in dutiful affection, and to 
meet its reward in that way in which she read the 
promise in these words — " A good man shall be satis- 
fied from himself." 

But this was not to be of long duration. No soon- 
er had the Contesse secured, or imagined she had se- 
cured, the frendship of Hamilton, and knew that he 
regarded her in the light of a compassionate friend ; 
but ^he next turned her intention to that which en- 
grossed her every thought, and was the cause of her 
every project. 

It was long since she had entertained a violent pas« 
sion for Lord de Tracey, and, from the moment she 
heard of his marriage, the hope of revenge had 
actuated her every thought and feeling. True, indeed^ 
she had by large loans of money ensnared him to that 
degree that she knew he could not free himself alto- 
gether of her society. She knew his difficulties to be 
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kept secret from his father ; and that the maoag^meot 
of his estates in France, which had in fact become 
her«wn, required, or at least seemed to require, his 
presence ; and from the moment of his return, she had 
not ceased to load him with benefits, which she pre- 
tended to be entirely disinterested ; and while she strode 
to persuade him of her benevolence and her friend- 
ship, and recommended herself by her talents to his 
constant notice, she thought that she would soon suc- 
ceed in claiming that tenderness of which she daily 
strove to rob his yoijng and innocent wife. 

This, however, she found to be no easy matter- 
she did not know, for she could not even imagine, that 
it was not only 

" The might — the majesty of loveliheas," 

so far superior to her faded and repaired beaut;, 
which held the heart of Lord de Tracey-^ptive to 
the charms of his lovely, youthful Susan. 'Hiere isa 
power in virtue, to subdue and enthral the most erring 
dispositions, which she.d reamed not of, and, spite of 
all her talents, all her guileful arts — afl her lavishing 
of her time— her money — her talents, to bring to her- 
self the affections of Lord de Tracey, she found her- 
self laboring in vain, — and watched with hateful 
despair the utter impotency of all her wiles to gain 
one shadow of that which the gentle^ lovely object of 
her jealousy never failed to obtain from the heart of 
her admiring, though erring, husband. 

The insinuations which she had made with regard 
to Lord Frederick, in the hopes of first arousing bis 
jealousy and then his hatred, had at first succeeded ; 
but these she found herself forced gradually to let drop, 
because she saw that they at least ceased to work 
their effect There was on this occasion no semblance 
of truth with which to veil her own baseness ; and the 
fear of detection forced her to relinquish all hopes in 
that respect: but the time was bow come when her 
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knowledge of past events served to assist her in her 
diabolical project ; and when she saw Hamilton, in the 
blindness of his own feelings, eff'ectinj? part of her 
scheme, she turned the whole force of her machina- 
tions on Lord de Tracey, and, having related to him 
the cause of her frequent intimacies with Hamilton, 
as being for his sake, the apparent confidant of his 
love for Susan ; she proceeded with much seeming 
compassion to pity the latter for her ill fated affection 
for that imprudent young man — dilated on the perver- 
sity of her taste, wi)en possessed of so admirable a 
companion for life — to prefer th# dissipated, the un- 
principled Hamilton : and while she flattered the van- 
ity of the man, pleased the weakness of the husband 
by admiring the loveliness of his wife, confessing the 
impossibility of any man who had been so much in her 
society to resist the fascinations of her charms ; while 
she did not fail to throw in hints of facts which had 
come to her knowledge of the proofs which Susan 
bad given to her admirets that their admiration was 
not indifferent to her. 

She implored Lord de Tracey not to betray her to 
bjs wife, as she said how much she dreaded losing her 
friendship — bade him be less strict in his watch over 
her condnct, and less teasingly attentive, as she ac- 
knowledged having heard her one day say to Lord 
Frederick how tiresome attentive husbands were ; and 
besides, added she, '^ that always makes a woman a 
more cunning coquette, and is less easily cured." 

In the meantime, those parties of pleasure were 
gathered around her which met the ill fated tastes of 
Lord de Tracey, and induced him again to rush to 
that baneful source of excitement which had already 
so much misled him, and by which he now laid him- 
self under heavier obligations than ever to the Con* 
tesse. 

He repaired, indeed, to these with a heavy heart, 
nor was it often without the aid of stimulating intoxi- 
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cation that he was enabled to conquer the bitter feelings 
with which he now saw Hamilton frequently in the so- 
ciety of his wife. The latter met him, indeed, with the 
same pale and dejected, but innocent and gentle couo- 
tenance. There was a mournfulness in its expression 
which ill accorded with those injurious suspicions 
which haunted him every hour ; and might have con- 
vinced him, had he sought its explanation, that his 
neglect was its cause. But he had listened to the 
voice of the deceiver, and, infatuated by its horrid in- 
tonations, he was doomed to bear in the agony of a 
distracted mind, fetrs which scared sleep from bis 
eyelids, and left to him but the excitement of guilty 
pleasure, as a respite from torture. 






CHAPTER XII. 

*< Content am I, if heaven should give 
But happiness to thee ; 
And as wi» thee Pd wish to live. 
For thee I'd bear to die." 

Burns. , 

"Enchantment has no amulet for virtue half so powerful as a fer* 
vent and honorable attachment." 

Edinbdboh Review. No. 122. 

One morning, when Susan was seated as usual alone 
in her drawing room, the door opened, and Lord Fred- 
erick Ashton was announced. Susan was always hap- 
py in the society of this person. There was in his 
manners an entire absence of that male coquetry, which 
often made her shun the visits of many otherwise 
agreeable persons of the other sex, because she well 
knew that the situation of a neglected wife is one of 
peculiar danger to the character of young women; and 
bolding as she did, in spite of his unkindness, the honor 
and dignity of her husband to be kept sacred by one 
who had once undertaken to do so, she often repeated 
to herself the meaning of that proverb, ^^ Caesar's wife 
must not be suspected;" and therefore set a watch 
over the minutest action of her daily life, lest she 
should, in an unguarded moment, give the smallest oc- 
casion for the voice of reproach against herself to 
wound a husband's ear. Little did she know how ut- 
terly her intentions had been long since defeated. 
Little could she suspect that one of those whose quiet, 
dignified and respectful manner, enabled her to receive 
without fear into her society, was the person whom 
Lord de Tracey regarded with the most disquiet, next 
to him whose former situation with regard to her had 
given better grounds for alarm. 
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Had Susan still retained any fear of jealousy on bis 
part towards Lord Frederick, which she trusted she 
had long since silenced^ they would have been ban- 
ished by the observation which daily intercourse ena- 
bled her to make of his growing attachment for her 
young friend Constance Vavasoni ; and it was to her 
kind heart a source of real gratification to find that 
another than her sister had taken the place in the affec- 
tions of this estimable and amiable person. She could 
not but hope that his valuable good opinion was not a 
matter of indifference to her young friend; for, though 
so young and timid as to blush at the mere suspicion 
of the power of her charms, she thought she could 
perceive in her, when in his presence, an unusual 
quietness and reserve of manner, which betrayed the 
awakening sensations of tenderness, and which only 
rendered her natural liveliness and openness of heart 
the more attractive. 

When Lord Frederick had returned the morning 
salutation of Susan, she thought she perceived in his 
manner a degree of nervousness for which she could 
scarcely account. Every subject on which she endea- 
vored to speak he seemed to elude, as if unable to give 
it his attention, and so intense was his agitation that be 
at length threw himself on an arm-chair, exclaiming, 
" I cannot speak it. Forgive my foolishness. I came 
hither with the intention of unfolding a subject to one 
whom, I tliinfc, I may venture to call my friend. But 
I find it one of diflSculty — will you assist me ?" * 

There is nothing more infectious than nervousness, 
and Susan, she knew notwhy, partook of his emotion, 
and felt herself utterly unable to say anything. She 
sat before him, pale, like himself, with her head rest- 
ing on her hand, and twisting' the bunch of flowers 
which lay before her, into a thousand shapes, yet could 
not utter a word. They were thus situated, when the 
door suddenly opened again, and Mr. Hamilton was 
announced. It was some time since he had ventured 
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thus to pay a iliorning visit. The kindness with which 
Susan had first met him had been exchanged for a 
coldness and distance, which the general tone of his 
manner bad induced her, as a duty, to assume, and by 
which, she hoped to prove to him, without the neces- 
sity of more explicit words, that such conduct was 
not agreeable to her wishes. 

It was, therefore, with some astonishment, and more 
concern, that she now beheld him, for, without speak- 
ing on the subject, she was aware that he had fejt 
what she intended to convey to his mind, and unwill- 
ing, though she still was, to blame him, she felt angry 
at his presence, as an intrusion. 

The coldness of her salutation startled and alarmed 
him, but when he looked at Lord Frederick, and read, 
with his usual penetration, that something of an agi- 
tating nature had been passing in his mind, the thoughts 
of that which the Contesse had disclosed rushed across 
his mind, and, ere he could find time or prudence to 
repress the vehemence of his feelings, he addressed 
him in language almost offensive; and had not Lord 
Frederick been possessgd of a temper peculiarly calm 
and a mildness which was the result of genuine good 
feeling and good principle, a quarrel must have ensu- 
ed 'y as it was, the forbearance of the latter obliged 
Hamilton to refrain from the impetuosity which 
prompted him; arid, after a few minutes spent by no 
means pleasantly to poor Susan, who saw, at a glance, 
the cause of all this disagreeable contention, Hamilton 
took his leave, and Lord Frederick was ag^ain left 
alone with her. 

It was now her turn to feel agitated and distressed; 
aware, as she was, that Lord de Tracey was acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of her former intimacy with 
Hamilton, she feared lest the anger he had betrayed 
should give him cause to suspect that he had just rea- 

VOL II. — 14 
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SOD for jealousy, yet, unwilling to compromise her 
dignity by even alluding to that against which the ir- 
reproachable tenor of her conduct was the best anti- 
dote, she awaited in silence the judgment which she 
feared Lord Frederick might pass on her, for so high 
did she hold his good opinion that she was grieved at 
the dread of forfeiting it in any respect. 

Her fears wei;e, however, groundless. Lord Fred- 
erick, better acquainted than she knew him to be with 
the temper and feelings of his friend, had discerned 
in a moment the cause of his instability; and, while 
he admired the blush of honest pride, which tinged 
the cheek of the lovely being who sat beside him ; and 
that safe-guard of feminine excellence, which is found 
in watchfulness, to abstain from all appearance of evil; 
he thought he could give her no better proof of the 
perfect reliance he had in her virtue and excellence 
than to make her, as he intended, the repository of his 
hopes with regard to one whom he wished to make 
the partner of his life; and whom he rejoiced to think 
had in Lady de Tracey so excellent a friend and ad- 
viser. 

"I am not sorry," he said,*" that this interruption 
has occurred ; although I fear it was unpleasant to you, 
as it always is to be in the society of those who can-' 
not agree, and yet I believe the fault is, not mine ; but 
I am no favorite of poof Hamilton^ though I do not 
despair of altering his present unfavorable opinion of 
me. He has, however, given me courage to Tenter 
upon a subject very near my heart ; and to which, I 
trust, you will, with your usual kindness, lend me for 
a few moments your valued attention." 

Susan assured Lord' Frederick how gladly she en- 
tered into anything that could interest him, and added, 
" you must feel that gratitude demands this of me — 
your friendly conduct to my t]|usband and myself must 
ever ensure from me the liveliest feelings of grateful 
esteem.'' 
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Tears filled her eyes as she spoke, for the weakness 
of her frame was much increased by the long course 
of mental trial which she had undergone ; and though 
she seldom suffered herself to speak of her husband 
when she could not do so with those sentiments she 
wished to entertain for him ; yet, on this occasion she 
was enabled to do so without compromising any confi- 
dence, and she felt that he whom she addressed was 
their mutual friend. 

** Do not speak of gratitude," said Lord Frederick, 
pressing her hand kindly as he spoke. ^'It is I who 
experience that for a friendship which will, I trust, be 
lasting. You are aware of that circumstance which 
first interested me so much in your welfare. My at- 
tachment for your beautiful and amiable sister, although 
unrequited by any return on her part, had prepared me 
to feel for any one connected with her a more than 
common interest; and I need not add how much hap- 
piness I have derived from the society of those whom 
I esteem and admire so much. I had thought never 
again to experience that fervour of affection for ano- 
ther woman which I entertained for her; perhaps," 
added he, with a sigh, ^^I do not now; but the gentle 
tenderness — the graceful liveliness — the endearing 
and affectionate manners of Constance Vavasoni have 
taught me to turn from the wreck of past hopes to a 
more smiling prospect. 

"The resemblance which my eye traces, or imagines 
it traces, between her features and those of your sister, 
led me first to gaze on her with an admiration, which 
has kindled into a warmer sentiment ; and I feel that, 
if happiness be yet in store for me, that blessed hope 
is in her keeping. Tell me. Lady de Tracey, I in- 
treat you, do you think I dare to anticipate any return.^ 
Can her buoyant spirits find anything to please her in 
my sombre melancholy countenance ? — Alas ! I fear 
not. Yet, if the devotion of a heart which feeds on 
the hope of adding gladness to the path of that sweet 
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being's life could arail aught with her — I will not yet 
despair; though I dare not yet reveal to her my secret 
Will you, dear Lady de Tracey, be the bearer of my 
hopes to her? Will you intercede for me ? Can you 
do so with coi^fidence in behalf of your faithful friend, 
loving, as you do, the gentle creature whose fatel 
long to decide ?" 

Susan gladly undertook the embassy. She felt in- 
deed an assurance of their mutual happiness from the 
long intimacy which had enabled her to appreciate the 
superior worth of Lord Frederick's character; and 
from those observations on the dispositions of her young 
friend towards him. But no sooner had she promised 
to ^^ speak of him as he was," and with a smile which 
was the offspring of happier thoughts than she had 
experienced for many a day — assured him that if she 
knew aught of woman's heart, he need not despair, 
than the sound of a guitar was heard under the win- 
dows, struck by a hand of no ordinary skill and taste, 
and, arrested by its sweetness, she paused for a moment 
to listen. 

The house which she inhabited was situated within 
a garden, at a short distance from one of the gates of 
the Town; but notwithstanding its being removed from 
the bustle of the more crowded parts of Florence, 
wandering minstrels often found their way within its 
precincts, and the sound of music was therefore only 
unusual on this occasion from its superiority. 

Lady de Tracey arose, and, looking from the open 
window, perceived a girl in a peasant's habit; who thus 
struck the chords of her instrument, and soon with a 
voice of inexpressible sweetness sung to her. accompa- 
niment. 

" Un Serto di fiori 
Li*cori mi die, 
£ nice cortese 
I'en prese da me — 

Chi pin del suo core» 
L'amore modtro 
Cb'il fiore m^ tolse 
O cbi meU donQ«^ 



Lord Frederick's curiosity was far less active than 
that of his companion, and, engrossed with his own 
hopes and fears, he still sat musing where Lady de 
Tracey had feft him, and scarcely observed that, open- 
ing the door gently, she had stolen from the apartment, 
until, looking round, he found himself alone. 

Deeming her return immediate, he .resumed his 
meditations, nor did the time appear long which elaps- 
ed during her absence. 

*' Ah, my cunning one,'' said Susan, when, issuing 
from the door of the house, she laid her hand on the 
white hand which still lingered over the chords of her 
instrument: '* I have found you out, Italian voices are 
richer in their tones, but none have I yet heard so 
sweet. Forgive the flattery — and unmask — By the 
token of that veil you should be a Genoese minstrel ; 
but, by that glossy ringlet which has escaped its con- 
finement, I know my Constance." 

The laughing girl threw her veil aside, and, taking 
the arm of her friend, she entered the house. — "I 
thought," she said " it were a shame you should not 
enjoy a serenade in your solitude, and mamma brought 
me in thfe carriage to the garden gate, to enable me to 
practise this cheat upon you : but I should have chosen 
a later hour for deception. Day-light is a traitor?" 
** By what reward do you expect, dear Constance," 
said Lady de Tracey, smiling, " for your minstrelsy ? 
I have one in my keeping, I think, which you will not 
despise." 

" Tell ipe — tell me, dear Susan, what is it ? I feel 
so joyous to-day, I do not know why, for I have been 
sad — sad for many days, and my dearest mamma was 
so vexed to see me so, she rejoiced as much as I did at 
any little plan of amusement to enliven me." 

" And why were you so sad," enquired Susan with 
a smile. " May I guess ?" 

VOL II — 14* ' 
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" If you like it,'' «aid Constance, drawing her veil 
again over her face, which was suffused with a crim- 
SOD blush. 

^' You have not seen so often the countenance of one 
who has been too sad to venture into your presence, 
yet whose absence served only to augment his melan- 
choly. Am I right ? My dear Constance, you need 
not tell me so," added she, pressing her in her arms as 
they reached together the drawing-room door. It was 
open, and, as they entered the room, the hand of Con- 
stance was extended to Lord Frederick, who advanced 
at the sound of her voice to meet her. 

" You did not tell me," said she reproachfully to 
Susan, while mingled smiles and blushes encreased the 
loveliness of her countenance, on which the gaze of 
Lord Frederick was rivetted. 

"What will you think of me?" said she; "and I 
cannot disengage myself from this attire until Mamma's 
return." " Oh! he will think," said Susan, with a tender 
grace of manner, which disclosed her secret at once to 
the delighted hearts of her companions — "He will 
think he is the happiest of beings in finding his dear- 
est hope realized : but I will leave him to tell you what 
he thinks, dear Constance, for my presence is required 
elsewhere" — so saying she withdrew; and the happy 
lovers breathed in each other's arms the tender tale 
which was the prelude to the union of two pure and 
virtuous and happy hearts. 

The arrival of Mrs. Vavaspni confirmed their Miss: 
and Susan rejoiced in the prospect of happiness, which 
received a parent^ warmest blessing and approval. 
Susan did not long delay to write to her sister, to in- 
form her of this joyful event. She felt glad that her 
letter would contain a more cheerful spirit than she 
had been able for sometime even to assume in writing*, 
and she knew that her kind-hearted Margaret would 
sympathize with her in the happiness of one for whom 
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she entertained a sincere regard, and of whose disap^ 
pointment she bad grieved to be the cause. 

To the generous-hearted there are fe\y personal en* 
joyments superior to those derived from witnessing 
the happiness of others. Like the reflected sun-beams 
from glassy waters, it sheds a beauty on the cloudy 
hours of a blighted heart, and touches the most barren 
object with a gladdening light which, for a time at 
least, dissipates the gloom of selfish sorrow. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

'This courtesy Ib not of the right breed.*' 

Hamlet. 

«« He came — I could not breathe. 
For his eye was upon me." 

SOKG. 

It was no trifling pleasure to the warm and affection* 
ate heart of Margaret to hear from a sister, so much 
beloved, in a better strain of spirits than she had done 
for a long time, and the letter, which Susan had pen- 
ned in the hour of joyful sympathy with her amiable 
friends, failed not to impart the happiness she had anti- 
cipated to her father and sister. Some wintry months 
haid elapsed, and found these two amiable persons in 
perfect retirement, their old friends, Mr. Montgomery 
and the chaplain, being their only guests. Conte 
Olinska and his wife had been summoned to their own 
land, some time past, and those who visited the High- 
lands, for the sole purpose of gratifying their lore for 
field sports, were long since departed to scenes which 
afforded amusement of a different nature, where busi- 
ness or pleasure ruled the passing hours. — 

* # * # * ' 

The engrossing interest of Margaret's past life she 
now fouBd herself condemned to relinquish for ever, 
and although remembrance would often linge ron those 
delightful dreams which were the offspring of the 
ardor of a first and pure affection, yet she felt that her 
maidenly dignity would be indeed compromised, and 
her sense of duty degraded, did she permit herself to 
encourage sentiments of love for a person who never 
had, nor never could, return them, and the effort she 
made to conceal that to forget him required a struggle 
enabled her to convince her kind father that she had 
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indeed triumphed over her regrets. It was with 
heart-felt pain that she observed bow much this be- 
loved and honored parent grieved over the knowledge, 
Which he now possessed, of the unfortunate attach- 
ttients of his children, and she resolved, if possible, to 
free him of all his anxiety on her account, at least 

*' You see,'' said she to her father, as she sat at his 
feet, after reading to him her sister'* tetter, " You see 
that she seems very happy, and her health is better, 
too ; I am sure all will, yet, go well, and then she will 
return to us. Oh, what a joyful day that will be ! 
Will it not, dearest father?" added she, kissing the 
withered hand which lay in hei*s. 

" Indeed it will, love," said General Falkland ; but 
the sigh which escaped him, as he spoke, shewed 
that his hopes were scarcely so bright as those of his 
daughter. 

Margaret was glad to change the subject, and said, 
smiling, "I hope you do not forget, my dear papa, 
that we are this day invited to dine with Mr. Lazenby 
and Mrs. Stewart. Mr. Montgomery has determined 
to accompany us, and I promise myself much pleasure, 
or at least, 4nuch amusement, in fulfilling this engage- 
ment. Sir Thonfas and Lady M'Call are to be there, 
so we shall see the bride at last, and I may learn to 
bear my disappointment as well as I can." 

General Falkland smiled, and when Margaret saw 
him cheered by her liveliness, she bade him adieu, 
and repaired to her fitting with Mr. Montgomery. 
The picture was almost finished, and seldom did a 
lovelier portrait tell of the beauty of its original. 

When evening came, the torrents of rain which fell 
almost dissuaded General Falkland from accompany- 
ing his daughter to the dinner-party at Lazenby-hall, 
but he thought be saw regret in her countenance, as 
he spoke of remaining behind, and, expressing his 
hope that it would do harm to none but the horses, seat- 
ed himself beside her, and was soon, with his friends, on 
his way thither. 
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^^Sir Thomas has scarcely done as much good to 
our Highland roads," said he, ^^ as he promised, for I 
think they are worse tlian ever." And he spoke truly, 
for it was not without much difficulty that the carriage, 
drawn by four strong horses, had made half their way 
to the place of their destination, when it suddenly 
stopped, and loud and imploring voices were heard 
entreating, for [Ay's sake, to take in those wiio thus 
complained, from the inclemency of the weather. 
These proceeded from three soi disant young ladies 
of no ordinary height and breadth, who, arrayed in all 
the brightness of red, blue, and yellow, stood by the 
way-side, vainly endeavoring to hold an umbrella so 
as to shield their ponderous head-dresses from the 
storm, <^nd pointing, piteously, to a reclining post- 
chaise, which the heavy roads, and their united 
weight, had deprived of one of its wheels, and which 
the driver was apparently attempting in vain to repair. 

General Falkland and Margaret immediately invited 
these hapless damsels to seat themselves in their car- 
riage, and after much shaking of petticoats, and many 
apologies for the dirt of their shoes, and the absence 
of curls to their dishevelled locks, they seated them- 
selves beside themj and the carriage tirove on. 

This addition to their party formed no small amuse- 
ment to Margaret, who listened alternately to their 
lamentations at the accident, their good fortune in thus 
meeting such kind friends, and their despair at the 
figures they would present before' the bride, who was 
evidently the object of their wonder and admiration. 

"What will Lady Mac Call think of us ?" said Miss 
Betsey, the youngest, with an accent of despair. 

" And what will papa say, when he hears of the nice 
ride we have had," rejoined her eldest sister. "How 
will he envy us being with Miss Margaret !" 

" Will you go in first, dear Miss," said Miss John- 
stone, imploringly, "that they may not see our shoes?" 

" I hope the rooms may not be very well lighted," 
said the second. . 
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" Oh, never mind," rejoined the sister, who began 
to be ashamed of her sieters** egotism, and tried to 
change the subject. " People very often look best 
when the hair is out of curl, do they not Mr. Montgo- 
mery ? More of the picturesque in it. I hear you 
have done such a beautiful picture of Miss Margaret 
—so wild and sentimental," added she, casting her 
head to one side, and looking in his face, to extort 
that admiration winch slie thouglit she deserved. But 
she met no answering glance, and continued, " what 
a charming woman Mrs. Stewart is — so very well in- 
formed, and so humble, too. She teaches all her sons 
Greek and Algebra. And then Mr. Lazenby — -how 
beautifully he writes ! He sent papa twelve copies 
of his Inagonia ; and papa says it is the best bgok he 
has ever read on the subject." 

*' May I ask what that book contains ?" said Mar- 
garet, who feared Mr. Montgomery's patience would 
scarcely outlive the drive, should these scraps of con- 
versation continue much longer to be addressed to him; 
and who hoped some variety from her observation of 
a large volume, bound in red morocco, which Miss 
Betsey held beneath her arm. 

'' Oh, it is my album," replied she. Mr. Montgo- 
mery groaned. " I always carry it about with me, 
in case I should see any one who will put a drawing 
in it; and I hear Miss Mac Call has so much taste — 
quite an artist ; and now I do hope that, as we have 
met Mr. Montgomery, he will be so kind as to give 
me one of his. You will see, sir, you need not be 
ashamed of doing so. I never put anything but the ■ 
very best in mine." So saying, she opened it, and 
exhibited it to the eyes of poor Mr. Montgomery 
what was termed, in the golden letters above it, " The 
Highland Lass." The face, hands, and feet were 
made of white satin, pasted on the paper, and on 
which the forms of what intended to be mouth, eyes, 
and nose, were painted ^ith blue, and black, and red: 
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The dress was made of velvet, and the feather stuck 
-in the black satin bonnet was also fiom the life, hmg 
part of a goost^s wing. 

The situation of Mr. Montgomery and Margaret, 
in such close opposition to the damsel who had pre- 
pared this wonderful exhibition of taste, was really 
painful ; for it was with difficulty that they preserved 
a tolerable degree of gravity. Hoping, however, that 
the next page might be somewhat less trying to their 
risible faculties, Margaret hastily turned it, when, lo, 
"The Highlanji Lad," habited in suitable attire, re- 
presented by the same embossments, met their eyes. 

** Did you do that yourself?" said Mr. Montgomery, 
with a tone almost fierce. 

" Every bit," said Miss Betsey, with jocund alacri- 
ty. "^Ir. Stcnhouse just touched the cheeks; but I 
think they were quite as well before." 

*' I dare say," rejoined Mr. Montgomery. 

" Oh, but," said Miss Johnstone eagerly, " he has 
not seen the ship yet. Shew him the ship,*' continu- 
ed she. " I put the lines to it ; and if you will make 
a drawing, I assure you I will put some to yours too." 

The page was turned, and the wooden machine, in- 
tended to represent a vessel in full sail, filled its ample 
dimensions. Two figures, at least as large as the mast, 
satin the fore-ground; and, like their predecessors, 
were decently attired in scraps from Miss Johnstone's 
wardrobe. Beneath them were written, in gold and 
red, the following lines, which Miss Johnstone wished 
to be mistaken for her own : 

** Once more upon the waters, and once more— 
And the wave bounds beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider." 

** Pm sure it does," said Mr. Montgomery, closing 
the book ; " for it'^s just as like the one as the other." 

" What taste he has," whispered Miss Betsey, aod 
she had fortunately no time to retract her judgment at 
that time, or to discover that it lay in contempt of her 
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drawings, &c. ; for the carriage stopped at the door 
of Mr. Lazenbj. 

The single candle with which the servant came out 
to light the guests blew out as the door opened ; and 
the party found some difficulty in getting in safety 
over the wet and slippery steps to the hall. Marga- 
ret trembled for her father; for she heard^him cough, 
and dreaded the effect of damp on his delicate health. 

*' How fortunate it is so dark," whispered Miss 
Johnstone. 

** Pray go in first," said her sister, at the same time 
giving no gentle pinch to Margaret. 

The servant opened the drawing-room door, and 
aDDOunced the guests. 

*' Well, this is delightful, my dear ladies," said old 
Mr. (lazenby, advancing with a head just powdered, 
and from which, every shake of self-satisfaction 
brought a snowy shower over his high*collared coat. 

** Delightful, indeed," said Mr. Montgomery ironi? 
cally, as he shook the wet from his feet, and express* 
ed his thankfulness, in a murmuring voice, that Miss 
Johnstone had not squeezed him to a mummy. 

Even the good-natured General began to regret his 
having accepted the invitation, when he looked around 
on the formidable circle to each member of which Mr. 
Lazenby was taking his daughter, while he introduced 
her in the following terms : — ^Lady Mac Call — Miss 
Falkland. Is she not a fair bride ? You will soon 
know one^ another better I hope. Miss Mac Call— 
oh ! you are already acquainted. We shall soon see 
her a bride, I hope, too. Mr. Simson, likely to be- 
come a neighbour, I trust. My niece^s sons, William 
-^Duncan — Alfred^ — the fourth not here, not well — 
Mr. Davidson, the gentleman who attends on their 
education — Mr. Tulloch, a fine young man, I assure 
you lady, said the old gentleman in a whisper, as he 
led her to the chair ; which concluded the row placed 
in a circular form on one side of the room, and then 
VOL ii.-^I5 # 
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departed to go through the sam^ ceremony with the 
Miss Johnstones and her father. In this, however, be 
was frastrated by the movement of these ladies, who, 
fearful of betraying the mud which impaired the lustre 
of their red and yellow shoes, had shuffled behind a 
sofa which stood obligingly near the door by which 
they had etitered, and stood, with an air of modest 
bashfulness, in giant group together. 

"Nay, allow me to draw you from your retire- 
ment,'' said the good natured Mr. Lazenby. 

" We shall never be introduced to Lady Mac Call 
if we do. not," said one. " She will see our shoes if 
we do," rejoined another. " I will go," said a third ; 
and, by degrees, their scruples were overconie, and 
Mr. Lazenby placed provokingly three chairs direct- 
ly opposite the bride, who sat in all the dignity of a 
stiflF white satin, with her head crowned with a wreath 
of pearls, which Sir Thomas had pronounced to be as 
chastely beaatiful as the wearer. 

This compliment, together with the blissful con- 
sciousness of being the only " Lady " of the party, 
had completely reconciled the bride to sitting in a pair 
of very tight stays in no very comfortable situation, 
for the space of an hour and a half already. For Sir 
Thomas always chose to be in time; and Mr. Lazen- 
by was always anxious to have leisure to exhibit bis 
new edition of his works before dinner : while the 
butle^ decanted the wines which his own hands had 
prepared in the morning. ^ 

" I expect one bther addition to our party yet," said 
Mr. Lazenby with exultation; '^ but he has not yet 
completed his toilette. He is a charming young man, 
and Iwas so glad when he accepted my invitation; 
though I confess I scarcely expected he would. Bat 
he is always the same good-n^tured\ obliging, friendly 
person as ever. His accession to a princely fortune, ana 
exalted title, have not obscured in him those qntlitiei 
which always adorned his amiable and quiet manner."' 
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Mr. Lazenby spoke with more than asoal pomposi- 
ty, and it was evident he derived no small grati- 
fication from <he fact of entertaining a man of rank in 
bis house. But the name remained a mystery ; so 
shrouded were his intellects in the fact of speaking of 
so much greatness, that he forgot to communicate the 
name which he had not ceased to repeat for many 
days previous with proud anticipation. The expecta- 
tion of this unknown guest for a while arrested the 
discussion of his usual favorite topic. Sut the sight of 
a large round table, in the middle of a room, covered 
with prints and books laid open for inspection, arrest- 
ed the attention of Miss Johnstone, who, glad of an 
opportunity to discover to the company her love of 
the fine arts, and, perhaps, also of exhibiting her own 
album, began to make inquiry as to their contents, and 
to request permission to inspect them. 

**They are, my dear Madam,^'said Mr. Lazenby, ad* 
vancing towards the table, 'Hhe copies of my last edi- 
tion. You 4iave, doubtless, read my Inagonia; but no 
one has yet seen this copy. Have you read my thir- 
ty-fourth chapter ? I make all my young men read 
my thirty-fourth chapter. The last treatise on the 
management of that race of animals to be met with in 
Britain, or out of Britain;^' so saying, he handed seve- 
ral copies round the room, and stood in breathless 
expectation of the admiration which wopld doubtless 
follow. 

^^ Beautiful,^' said Lady Mac Call, rising to replace 
it on the table in much dread that the printing on the 
outside, of a huge pig, might tarnish the gloss of her 
new gown and white gloves. 

" Very pretty, indeed," simpered Miss Mac Call, as 
she handed the copy she held to her lover. 

Mrs. Stewart's shoes were heard, as she arose with 
her usual Imsty step, /from playing the civil to the 
bride, and placed herself beside Margaret. ^^ I am 
very glad, my dear that you are come^ — I almost fear** 
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ed that you would not do so when Lord Ormiston was 
to be here ; for I know there was dome disagreement ' 
between you onoe.'' 

Margaret started, and her color changed. Had she 
heard aright? and if she had, — why was she startled? 
She almost wondered that this name should have pow- 
er to disturb her composure. 

But she attributed this to the connexion of other 
remembrances, and felt a redoubled reason for con- 
cealing the caifse of her surprise. '4 am astonished,'^ 
she said, ^' that he did not write to acquaint my father 
of his intention of being in this country : but I have no 
no doubt he intended to afford us a pleasant surprise." 

" Very likely, my dear,'* said Mrs. Stewart ; *' but 
I wonder why they don\ bring dinner— I suppose Ja- 
cob thinks we must wait for Lord Ormiston :*' as she 
spoke the door opened, and Margaret felt as if scarce- 
ly able to look up, when she was relieved by the sound 
of Mr. Lazenby's voice, who in reply to that which 
the servant had whispered, exclaimed, " What, no 
fish? never can get fish in this country, I suppose, 
because we are so near tie sea — Sir Thomas's house, 
which is at least five miles further^ is always well sup- 
plied—Well ! at least however, we have got some- 
only takes three quarters of an hour to boil — shall we 
wait ? I will consult voices — Lady Mac Call — shall 
we wait ?" 

" Oh not for me, if you please. Sir," replied the 
blushing dame. " Dr. Morrice won't let me eat fish." 

^« Miss Mac Call ?" 

" No I thank you. Sir, I prefer flesh meat." Lady 
Mac Call blushed deeper still at her step-daughter's 
vulgarity; and whispered to her to say butcher meat 
the next time 

" And you. Miss Margaret ?" 
• " Oh pray do not wait for me, Mr. Lazenby ?" said 
she smiling. Mr. Montgomery pulled out his watch 
in a corner, and mumbled it was past seven o'clock. 
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Geneiti) Falkland^ and the rest of the company, declare 
ed their indifference as to having fish or not. 

" Ah I''' said Mr. Lazenby. " Every one for fish ; 
yes, dress the fish then — and hark ye Jacob-^remem- 
ber to hand round some of the ■■ after the curry.'* 

A dead psruse ensued, as the butler closed the door. 
Mr. Lazenby had struck despair into the hearts of hia 
hungry guests ; but he seemed well provisioned, with 
gazing on the prints which ornamented his work, and 
in the expectation of the guest whom he expected with 
eagerness. At length the door opened, and Lord Or- 
miston appeared ; there was much bridling of neck, 
and restling of gowns among the Miss Johnstones, who 
as they heard his name pronounced, spread their silk 
garments in such a manner as might best conceal the 
shoes which occasioned them more distress than the un- 
sightly heads which more easily appalled the eyes of 
others. 

Mr. Montgomery had compared them to Robin 
Hood, and Little John, and Friar Tuck ; and his fa- 
vorable opinion had not muehencreased from the length- 
ened opportunity afforded him of further observation 
of their charms. But he was now more engaged in 
the more agreeable occupation of renewing his ac- 
quaintance with Lord Ormiston, for whom he had ac- 
quired a partiality, which the kindness of Evelyn had 
almost encreased into friendship ; and observing a de- 
gree of awkwardness in his manner, as he retreated 
from Margaret;, after his salutation; he was glad to join 
the group which was formed around him by the Gen- 
eral and Mr. Lazenby and Mrs. Stewart, that he might 
the better convince himself of the justice of those good 
wishes, which he had often made in his behalf; and 
satisfy his curiosity as to the reason of his not making 
Walrond Castle, as usual, his head quarters in that 
neighborhood. 

^^ I had intended,^ said Gilbert, in reply to the re- 
proach which General Falkland was playfully bestow^ 
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k^ on him, ^^ daily to write to you; but one thing after 
another hurried me to the last moment, and I thenbop' 
ed I might give you a surprise, which might not prore 
altogether an unpleasant one to you.'' He put an em- 
phasis on the last words, which General Falkland fail* 
ed not to remark, and his face assumed a melaocbdj 
expression, as }ie continued : '^ I should not certainly 
have gone abroad, as is my present intention, without 
visiting you ; and thought Mr. Lazenby's kind invita- 
tion wQuld enable me to prepare you for my intended, 
intrusion." Margaret heard each word he spoke, for 
the attention of the rest of the company was so divided 
betv^en admiration at the entry of so great a man, and 
longings for the arrival of dinner, that all were united 
—even Sir Thomas Mac Call desisted awhile from en- 
larging on the extent and benefits of his property, to 
lament the eclipse in which he feared Evelyn's entry 
had placed him : and she was, therefore, fully able to 
appreciate all that was said by the person who, at that 
moment, interested her more than she could have im- 
agined it in his power to do. 

It is, perhaps, a fair way of deciding on the nature 
of feelings, undefined to the mind of her who experi- 
ences them, to meet one with regard to whom we 
stand in doubt unexpectedly. The heart warms at the 
voice of friendship — the eye rests gladly on the form 
of a fi lend ; but she who trembles at the sight of him 
who loves her, and fears to meet the eye which seeks 
hers, with the anxiety of a dearer h6pe, may dread in 
that tremulous pulsation a tenderer interest than she 
has hitherto been willing to allow. 

Margaret would not thus, however, determine the 
cause of an emotion which she felt angry with herself 
for experiencing: and inwardly resolved to overcome 
an anxiety, for which she could scarcely deem the 
occasion suflScient, she took smilingly the arm of Sir 
Thomas Mac Call, as he offered it with an air of gra- 
cious condescension ; and followed by Lady Mac Call 
and Mr. Lazenby, into the drawing-room. 
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Contrary to her expectations, ETclyn was not plac^* 
ed beside her; but, much to her uneasiness, he sat 
immediately opposite to her, by the side of Miss Mao 
Call, who, notwithstanding her desire to please so 
fine a young man as she deemed Lord Ormiston, was 
too much engaged by her faithful Mrs. Simson to ad- 
mit of her paying him those attentions she wished* 
Evelyn was therefore at liberty to indulge his inclina- 
tions in gazing on the object of his fervent admiration, 
and he again rejoiced in that presence, from which he 
had once thought himself for ever debarred ; and which 
now, under a sense of his hopeless attacl>ment, and 
the duty which bade him relinquish his hopes to one 
whose love she) returned, he was resolved to fly from, 
and to seek in new scenes that forgetfulness which 
hitherto he had« failed to find. A gloom hung on his 
countenance, which Margaret could not but observe, 
though he strove to assume cheerfulness, in reply to 
the numerous attentions which he received, not only 
from his kind hostess, but from many of the guests, 
who rivalled one another in their attempts to draw 
him into conversation with themselves. The timidity 
with which Margaret replied to the few sentiments 
be ventured to address to her, he attributed to her 
rivetted determination to avoid any renewal of famili-* 
arity ; and he longed for an opportunity to withdraw 
his hated presence, as he deemed it, from her sights 
that, unseen and in solitude, he might think of that 
loveliness, which seemed to him increased by the pen- 
sive tenderness which sat on her countenance, though 
he thought that pensiveness was engaged with the 
remembrance of his more fortunate rival. 

Sir Thomas Mac Call made several endeavors to 
remind Miss Falkland of the great loss she had in- 
curred in rejecting his proposals, by entering with 
more than usual eagerness on the increased size of hi» 
property — of the large additions he had made to hi» 
house, to which he said that the late proprietor's bad 
been but a mouse cage. 
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Margaret wondered why she felt so uneasy Iiest Lord 
Ormiston should overhear him ; and scarcely knevr 
what she said, as she replied, she did not doubt it 

Sir Thomas chuckled with delight. — " No : I baye 
somewhat better means than he had, certainly— *-so no 
one need be astonished Vbut I think some folks will 
see their mistake, when they have got over their pride 
sufficiently to see and judge for themselves^'' 

So thought Evelyn — she had never yet been to that 
house ; aAd he was prevented, by Mr. Lazenby addres* 
sing him, from hearing her reply, as she said that she 
had been unfortunate in not finding Lady Mac Call at 
home when she had called there. 

Margaret was glad to turn from her self-sufficient 
companion to Mr. Davidson the tutor of Mr. Stewart's 
sons, who sat beside her, though neither his attitude 
nor manner were peculiarly elegant ; she hoped, from 
the nature of his situation in that house^ to find him 
endowed with some superiority of mind. His appear* 
ance was certainly no more in his favor than were the 
first words with which he addressed her. With eyes 
sunk within a low and contracted forehead, he glanced 
suspiciously around^ as if giving little credit to the 
object of his observations for much that was amiable; 
and the sallow hue of his emaciated face never chang- 
ed, when he bestowed a saturnine smile on those 
whom he addressed. With each hand thrust into his 
pocket, and sitting with his back fixed to his chair, he 
gave little evidence of his love of occupation with 
those who sat about him, and his empty plate occa- 
sioned the gentle remark of bis companion when she 
said, — 

'^ I fear, Mr. Davidson, you are not well, as you eat 
nothing." 

" Very well, mads^m, I thank you — perfectly well, 
and much better than those who spend their precious 
hours in nothing but feeding the body." 
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" To give nourishment to the more intellectual part 
of our nature is certainly more agreeable occupation,*' 
tejoined Margaret, smiling ; ^* but the other is neces- 
sary too, whilst we inhabit these frail tenements;'' 
and she smiled sportingly, as she lookec) around on 
the sorry attempts at dressed dishes which Mr. La- 
zenby's ill-tutored cook had assembled together, as if 
to prevent the indulgence of deriving pleasure in this 
grovelling occupation. 

" Beg your pardon, ma'am," rejoined Mr. David- 
son, — *^ quite unnecessary, except in a very small de- 
gree. Moderation I hold to be one of the cardinal 
virtues ; and I am glad to say that I have learnt to 
practise it. One pptatoe a-day I find to be qOite suf- 
ficient to keep me in life, and my studies are now freed 
from the incumbrance of a surfeited stomach, from 
which J used to suffer so much." 

Margaret could scarcely suppress a smile, when she 
looked at his thin wan visage, which she could not but 
apprehend to be the result of such abstinence, but 
hoped to find something more entertaining in the in- 
sanity of her companion than she was enabled to dis- 
cover. The littleness which actuated his judgment 
she found to preside over all his other opinions, and 
she was more amused by the very evident weakness 
of her old friend, Mr. Lazenby, as he discoursed, with 
lengthened phrase, on each bottle of mixture denomi- 
nated wine, which stood round his table, adorned with 
a necklace of white paper, on which he had, accord- 
ing to his fancy, inscribed the names of divers rare 
and foreign wines, but which were, in fact, the result 
of his laborious distillations from the currants, goose- 
berries, and other fruits of his garden. " Some Alea- 
tico, my dear Lord Ormiston, I pray you taste my 
Aleatico. It has all the rich fragrance of the grape — 
all the sweetness of the climate which produces it. 
But perhaps that will suit the ladies better, and you 
may prefer some of the Johannisberg. Is it not re- 
freshing?" 
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Lord OrmistOD bowed. Wood-vioegar was a joke 
to the sour draught thus forced on him. 

Fortunately for him, Sir Thomas entered on a lopg 
discussion on the comparative merits of his hock, with 
that of his host; and he employed this leisure moment 
in listening to tbe music of his beloved one's voice, as 
she spoke to the ill favored, but obsequious, Mr. Da- 
vidson. With the desert, two little girls, of singular- 
ly ugly appearance, made their entry, and placing 
themselves on each side of Mrs Stewart, who bestow- 
ed on them sundry pledges of her maternal love, gave 
evidence how entirely their affections wet*e fixed on 
the oranges, and dried fruits, which were the cause of 
their thus favoring the company. Sir Thomas called 
them pretty sweet creatures, and asked his blushing 
Lady what she would give to have two such little 
dears. " Time enough, my dear," added he compla- 
cently, and her smiles were restored. And she begged 
leave to take one on her knee, to shew what a good 
nurse she was. ^^Your youngest I think, Mrs. Stew- 
art?" Yes, rejoined Mr. La zenby, making a motion 
of silence — "Don't speak to her, my dear Lady, of 
that — poor Mr. Stewart died a few days before her 
birth." Mrs. Stewart really looked melancholy, and a 
few minutes after gave sign to the ladies to retire to 
the drawing-room. 

Lord Ormiston flew to open the door, and he fanci- 
ed, was it but a fancy ? that, as Margaret passed him, 
she gave him a faint smile. 

U was something to catch the returning air through 
which she passed, to ga^e upon the undulating wave of 
her graceful step, to hear the soft accents of her voice, 
as she thanked him; in short to have but seen her once 
again, was a joy which intoxicated him; and, when 
he returned once more to the gentlemen, he thought 
the time would never end which detained him from her 
presence; and scarcely knew how to take a part in the 
very uninteresting conversaUon which followed. 
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Margaret's thoughts were perhaps not less confused, 
but they; were happier: she read in that amiable coun- 
tenance a devotedn€;ss of interest undiminished bj her 
own past unkindness — a fervour of admiration by 
which she could not but be flattered ; and a melau'' 
choly, which endeared his affection to her heart; and 
made her wonder why she did not love him: she 
thought of the days of their happy childhood, when 
the mildness of his temper, and his ready alacrity to 
oblige her on every occasion, had made him the favor- 
ite of her hours of recreation, and beguiled those of 
their mutual studies. But, she was aroused from this 
reverie by the voice of Mrs. Stewart, who after tell- 
ing her how much she knew of the superiority of her 
mind, and the pleasure she derived in watching the 
improvement of youthful minds, requested her to fol- 
low her out to the school-room. " 1 dare say," said 
she, "my dear, you observed that my three boys were 
in the drawing-room before dinner — That was to teach 
them good manners, and I always give them a long half 
hour to learn manners ; they are so essential to young 
men." 

Margaret smiled, and could not refrain from thinking 
the lesson was given at the expense of comfort to her 
guests ; ^' but, now," continued Mrs. Stewart, " you 
shall see them in tlieir element with their books, and 
their problems. — They positively love study^t is a 
recreation to them." 

So saying she seized a taper, and, marching out of 
the room, led the way through several dark passages, 
to the school-room, while Margaret^ follQwed, her 
thoughts, truth to say, little intent on those whom she 
was about to visit. 

When Mrs. Stewart opened the school room door, 
the mingled fumes of a tallow candle just dying away 
in its paper socket, with those from three tumblers 
which bad contained ale, and of which part was in one 
cprner spilled upon the table, greeted the senses of 
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Margaret, and a loud snore issuing from the nose of the 
oldest boy, who was sleeping wilh his head upon the 
table, awoke in her mind a passing doubt as to the high 
repute in which they held those studies which they 
were persuaded to believe was as much their inclina- 
tion as their duty. 

The second boy was smoking a piece of brown pa- 
per which he had converted into the shape of a pipe; 
and the third, knore lively than the rest, was j^st in the 
act of injecting with a syringe, some beer into the ear 
of his sleeping brother, when the noise of the door 
opening, arrested his purpose, and, forgetting that he 
had exchanged the long tailed coat, with which he ap- 
peared in the drawing room, for his old morning jack- 
et, he attempted to push it into a pocket which did not 
exist; but which, by the aid of a hole in his trowsers, 
be contrived partially to conceal near the back part 
of his person. Poor Mrs. Stewart looked much dis- 
concerted. 

" My dear, misguided boys," she said, ^' I brought 
my friend hither to shew her children whom I thought 
I might be proud of; but I grieve to see the love of 
study declining in your minds, and that of folly taking 
its place. Why did not the servant remove your sup- 
per, and bring you fresh light — This is disgraceful, 
but it shall not occur again.'' 

The boys looked very stupid, but the e.ldest, as he 
awoke, sullenly pulled his Greek grammar before him, 
and resumed his reading; the second threw his pipe 
under the table, and the third, retiring backwards to 
hide the protruding instrument of his late amusement, 
attempted to sit down, and was much relieved when 
he found it impossible, by his mother saying, ^^ I will 
not return to you, this evening, boys — and am ashamed 
of you." 

When Margaret again found herself in the passage, 
poor Mrs. Stewart soon found many happy excuses 
with which to conceal the defeat of her maternal vanity, 
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"and the shameful conduct of her sons, and Marga- 
ret was really glad she did so, as she was vexed for 
the mortification of her kind friend. 

When they returned to the drawing-room the gen- 
tlemen were already there, and Margaret perceived 
the eye of Evelyn watching anxiously for her a'pproach. 
Miss M'Call was requested to sing, and she favored 
the company with several " sweet little Scotch airs," 
which the Misses Johnstone gathered round her to lis- 
ten to, and which they followed by music of their own. 
Margaret was relieved by finding this exhibition much 
superior to that of their painting, and it was with real 
pleasure that she listened to the airs of Gilderoy, 
" The Flowers of the Forest," and other national airs, 
sang in parts, by voices true and melodious ib song, 
though far otherwise in speech. 

She also was requested to sing, but she felt it impos- 
sible to comply. She was vexed almost to tears at the 
coldness of Gilbert's manner towards her. Few words 
had passed between them. Those words had not been 
of any interest, and he appeared to dread being alone 
with her. I shall not be the first to seek him, thought 
she; and she was almost relieved when General Falk- 
land ordered the carriage, and when she found herself 
bidding ^good night' to her host and hostess. Mr. 
Lazcnby gave her his arm, and she had therefore no 
opportunity to say any farther than ' good night' to 
Lord Ormiston, to which he replied with a melancholy 
air, as he watched her receding form. Lady M^Call 
had promised to put the Misses Johnstone home, and 
she felt it a relief to have none with her but her father 
and Mr. Montgomery as they drove home. 

"How ill my dear Evelyn looks," said General 
Falkland, as they drove on. 

"I fear," said Mr. Montgomery, pettishly, "his so- 

^'ourn at Lazenby will not make him look much better* 
)id ever folk taste such wine? Perfect poison!" 

VOL II.— 16 
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^' Certainly not good,'' said General Falkland, smil- 
ing, ''but I trust his ^ood looks will not long be im- 
paired fro/n that cause, for I have made him promise 
to come and see me^ soon." 

Margaret rejoiced, but said nothing. 

" Were you not glad, dearest," said her father, "to 
see our good kind friend again?" 

" Yes ;" said Margaret, " but I think it rather odd 
in him to prefer Mr. Lazenby to you." 

"Oh, I know why he did that," rejoined her father, 
'' only to give us an agreeable surprise, and I hope, diear, 
you will not make him think it an unpleasant one.'' 

"Heigh-ho!" said Mr. Montgomery, yawning. 
" What a work you great folk hare wi' your jinketting 
and visiting; nine miles to go and come for a dinner that 
would make a whole man sick; and then to meet such a 
set of tawpies on the road, and to see siccan monsters 
as they had in that red book; I would like to sleep, but 
really fear my visions will be haunted by their High- 
land lads and lasses." 

Margaret laughed ; but her father was generally si- 
lent when others were criticised. So Mr. Montgomery 
fulfilled his intentions in falling asleep, and, the good 
old General following his example, Margaret was soon 
left to pursue her own meditations in silence, and though 
she did not dream, she certainly thought, of Evelyn. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

« To morrow brings a change ~a total change !" 

^ COWPEB. 

It needs more than an ordinary share of philosophy, 
in the hour of intense personal anxiety, to appear oc- 
cupied in the petty interests of a fanciful mind with 
whom we have little congeniality. 

That heart may well blame itself for disgraceful ego- 
tism that can lend its attentive sympathy to aught that 
affects the concerns of others, when they relate to the 
sufferings or enjoyment of their feelings, even when 
the most distressing or the most blissful circumstances 
of their lives engage their contemplations, but who can 
resist impatience when called upon to gaze with atten- 
tion on matters, at all times indifferent, as if they were of 
the deepest importance, or dilate on trivial taste and 
pursuits, foreign to the natural disposition, when every 
energy of the mind is employed in the consideration 
of matters of the highest moment with regard to our 
well-being, and the heart throbs with eager pulsations 
for its dearest happiness. 

Poor Evelyn needed such philosophy, and lamented 
its deficiency, when, on the day following that which 
brought him once more into the presence of his be- 
loved, he was summoned by Mr. Lazenby to attend 
him through the numerous buildings, yards, &c., which 
he bad erected for the convenience of his favorite an- 
imals, and on which, book in hand, he was condemned 
to hear his friend dilate with more than his usual pro- 
longed strain of eloquence. 

The promise which the good natured old man ha4 
made him, in the morning, of accompanying him that 
day on a visit to Walrond Castle was every hour losing 
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its likelihood of being fulfilled; and when, at len^b^ 
Evelyn ventured to suggest that the day was wearing 
on, and that they had better prepare for their intended 
ride; he found that the inspection of the piggery had 
80 far encroached on the prescribed time that it was 
impossible to undertake anything failher on that day; 
and, abandoning himself to his fate, he coi^tinued to 
listen to his loquacious old friend as,* with redoubled 
energy, he renewed his favorite topic, nor relinquish- 
ed it till the dressing-bell summoned them to prepare 
for dinner. How differently did poor Gilbert endure 
the fatigue of this hour fmm what he had done on the 
preceding day ! Still, however, it was something to 
recollect that beauteous from so lately in the very spot 
now occupied by one of Mrs. Stewart's boys. For, 
on this day, they were all permitted to dine with the 
company. It was something to dwell upon those 
accents he had so lately heard; when, in the intervals 
of Mr. Lazenby's conversation, he still fancied he 
might catch the gentle tones of her loved voice; and, 
hoping tlwit the morrow might enable him once more 
to behold her, he undeavored to rally his spirits, and 
render himself as agreeable as he could to his kind 
host and hostess. 

But the morrow, alas, disappointed h\s hopes. The 
rain poured down in torrents, and though he would 
have gladly braved the inclemency of the weather, to 
gain one sight of her who occupied his every thought, 
he was dissuaded from the attempt by the fear of in- 
curring her displeasure, by betraying an anxiety which 
she had, as he thought, by her manner, led him to be 
convinced was vainly entertained ; and he was, there- 
fore, compelled by his own fears to spend another long 
and weary day in listening to the strictures of his host* 
ess on young men's education, and in the alternate lec- 
tures of his host on pigs and foreign wines; 

The next day, though bright and sunny, a hard frost 
set in ; and Lord Ormiston heard Mr. Lazenby declare 
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hi breakfast the utter impossibility of riding on the 
slippery roads. This time, however, he was deter- 
mined that inclination should triumph over civility; 
and he succeeded in obtaining a horse on which to 
proceed to Walrond Castle. Evelyn could not, in- 
deed, regret fhe prudence which made Mr. Lazenby 
absent himself from so perilous a ride, as he contrived, 
notwithstanding^the many precautions of his friends, 
to put his horse to no lagging pace as soon as he got 
out of hearing of his repeated expostulations not so 
break his neck by hard riding; and, with a beating 
heart, soon found himself within the precincts of Wal- 
rond Castle. 

With what different feelings had he last beheld each 
beloved object which now met his eyes, and which 
were alike endeared to him by past associations of 
enjoyment and mournful regret ! The trees were now 
stripped of the foliage which adorned them when he 
last bade adieu to these dear scenes; and, instead of 
the golden fruits which weighed down their clustering 
branches, he now saw nothing but the grey mantle of 
winter over every object ; and, yet, though no better 
ground of hope to cheer him than when all nature 
smiled around, and all within was desolate, he felt, he 
knew not why — a throb of anticipated happiness, as 
he drew near to that presence which was the sunshine 
of his heart ; and though he could not analyze the cause 
of his exultation of feeling, he experienced for a mo-*" 
ment that blissful dream which is sometimes given to 
youth even in the darkest hour, as if to preserve the 
heart from the recklessness of despair. 

His old friend's favorite greyhounds leaped upon 
him when they heard his voice ; and tears almost came 
to his eyes as he caressed them, in awaiting the answer 
to the bell, while he stood in breathless anxiety at the 
castle gate. 

The servant greeted him with looks of respectful 
kindness, and a voice of welcome, the sincerity of 
which he could not doubt, but in its tone there was a 
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melancholy which sent a foreboding of evil to his 
heart, and, with anxious eagerness he asked if all was 
well. 

" I am sorry to inform you, my Lord/' said the 
good old servant, " that my master is dangerously ill." 

Lord Ormiston's face turned deadly pale. " Good 
heavens, John — when — what is the nature of his ill- 
ness? I saw him two days ago in perfect health;" 
and he would liave inquired for Margaret, but her 
name choked him, and he could not utter it. 

John understood him, however, and quickly replied, 
" my young lady is well, but in the deepest distress. 
The General was taken ill on the night when your 
Lordship saw him at Lazetiby-hall. He has two phy- 
sicians in attendance, and they have pronounced his 
complaint to be inflammation in the chest, and are much 
alarmed foi* the result. But stay, sir,'' continued the 
kind old servant, " I will let Miss Margaret know you 
are here, she will see you, I am sure. At any rate, 
will you go to the drawing-room, and Mr. Mac Far- 
lane will attend you." 

As he spoke, Mr. Mac Farlane appeared, and grasp- 
ing the hand of Evelyn with aflfectionate welcome, the 
tears stood in his eyes, as he said, ^^ Come in my dear 
lord, this is an hour of much trial to us all ; but," 

" 1 trust, my dear sir, you are more alarmed thaa 
the danger warrants. Is he really so ill as you fear?" 
Mr. Mac Farlane shook his head ; and then pro- 
ceeded to detail the circumstances of his illness, which 
sent a chill through Gilbert's heart, and for some time 
prevented him from giving utterance to kis anxiety to 
hear more of bis beloved. 

He had scarcely forced himself to mention her, 
with a voice choked by emotion, when she entered 
the room. 

Her countenance bespoke her agitation ; and, attired 
in a loose morning gown, in which she had watched 
all night by the side of her parent, with her long cui:l» 
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fastened carelessly at the back of her head, Evelyn, 
eyen at that moment, could not refrain from wondering 
at her beauty — slie spoke in a whisper, as if fearing 
that she was still within reach of disturbing the inva- 
lid. But, as she did so, the effort to appear composed 
was suddenly impeded ; and as she received the ner- 
vous pressure of her lover's hand, her face flushed 
crimson, and she burst into tears. When she re- 
covered, 'vHe is better," she said, "a little better, 
I trust, for he has fallen asleep. I cannot stay here ; 
but promise ine,'' said she, looking steadfastly at Eve- 
lyn, for again the thought of her father had banished 
every other, '^ promise me that you will not leave this 
house till — " she could say no more, but with a hurried 
and noiseless step, left the room. 

There was happiness, even in that moment of deep 
anxiety, to the faithful heart of Evelyn, " I leave this 
house !" exclaimed he. " No — what could tempt me 
to do so ?" And scarcely had he spoken, when, seiz* 
ing a pen, he wrote a few lines to Mr. Lazenby, to 
acquaint him with the cause of his detention, and, 
having despatched it, seated himself by the side of 
Mr. Mac Farlane, in silent anxiety. 

Three days were spent in awful suspense by the 
inhabitants of Walrond Casale. The unfailing kind- 
ness, the well-directed benevolence of such a father, 
and master, and friend, as General Falkland, had en- 
deared him, in no ordinary degree, to all who came 
within his influence *, and the genuine sympathy which 
pervaded the bosom of every inm^e and neighbor of 
his house gave convincing proof of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held, when sickness threatened 
to remove him from a world in which he was alike 
useful and beloved. » 

When Margaret found herself again in the presence 
of Lord Ormiston, she had schooled herself to control 
the emotion of her heart ; and, fearing to render her- 
self unable to appear in her father^ presence with thai 
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composure which she wished to assume, she never 
again allowed herself to give way to the feelings which 
agonised her heart. This effort served to fill 'poor 
Evelyn^s mind with a dread of seeming to intrude bis 
own wishes at such a moment, and to convince him 
more and more of their hopelessness. He heard her 
indeed speak to him as a friend in whom she trusted ; 
but there was nothing in her manner to warrant the 
slenderest expectation of her favoring any dearer hope; 
and it was therefore with encreased melancholy that 
he awaited the issue of an event which her fears, and 
the opinion of his physicians, led him to apprehend 
from the dangerous nature of General Falkland's ill- 
ness; and it was with sad forbodings that he entered 
with Mr. Mac Farlane on a consultation as to the ne- 
cessity of writing to Lady de Tracey, to acquaint her 
with their present fears, and their cause. 

The delicacy of her health, and the distance to 
which she was removed from her home, occasioned 
many a doubt ; but when, after several days, the in- 
creasing weakness of General Falkland deprived even 
the most sanguine of all hope of his recovery, he 
wrote, in terms as guarded as he could, to entreat Lord 
de l^racey, if possible, to hasten to Scotland, for the 
sake of one whose health was gradually sinking under 
the intensity of her anxiety. 

Scarcely had he despatched this letter, when Mar- 
garet entered the room where he was sitting in silence 
and in solitude. His thoughts wandering between earth 
and heaven ; his broken prayers now ascending in be- 
half of the aged sufferer ; now mingling with dreams 
of vague, but inexpressible hope, and purer and more 
disinterested intercessions in behalf of that being whose 
sorrow agonised his heart. His face was buried in his 
hands, and her tread was so light that he started when 
she spoke, though her tones were gentle and subdued. 

" Lord Ormiston," she said, •* you have been to us 
a kind and faithful friend, and my father is grateful to 
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you, as I am, believe me. He has just heard that you 
have been here ever since his illness, and wishes now 
to see you. — Do you feel equal lo mastering your emo- 
tion when you shall behold him changed as he is from 
what you saw him $o lately ? If so — will you follow 
me?'' 

Evelyn promised, and^ with faltering steps and a 
trembling heart, followed her to the sick chamber. It 
was evening, and, fortunately for Evelyn, the early 
darkness Was only relieved by a solitary taper, which 
stood on a table at some distance from the bed on which 
General Falkland was lying. " Welcome, my more 
than son, my dear, my excellent Evelyn," said the lan- 
guid voice of the kind old man. He stretched out his 
withered hand, which Evelyn grasped affectionately. 
" I dare not speak much," continned he — " it might 
shorten my few remaining hours; but I wished to give 
you my blessing, should 1 die this night, which I fear 
■ for my dear children's sake only." Evelyn 

ventured to whisper the hope which he could not yet 
relinquish, though he feared the worst. 

" Well, my dear boy, God's time is the best. Thanks 
be to him I am ready — write to Susan — give her a fa- 
ther's best blessing — tell Lord de Tracey to lovo and 
cherish her as she deserves — Margaret, my beloved, 
where are you ?" 

" Here, dearest father," said the suppressed voice 
of the weeping girl, who stood behind the curtain, 
vainly endeavoring to repress her emotion. 

" Blessings on you." — He could say no more. The 
weakness which he had surmounted, in the hopes of 
speaking, in the presence of his beloved child, had tri- 
umphed over the affectionate eagerness of his mind ; 
and he sunk exhausted back. Evelyn and Margaret 
stood beside him in breathless silence. She laid her 
hand upon his heart — it beat, though feebly. " He 
sleeps," said she, " thanks be to God." The physi- 
cian was called in. *^ If he awakes refreshed, he may 
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yet recover,'' said he. The revulsion of feerinf 
despair to hope was too much for Margaret ; ai 
was carried senseless in the arms of her lover to 
er chamber. 

With returning consciousness, the sense of ne 
to duty aroused her once more to repress her fe 
and, having so far acceded to the wishes of her 
as to recline on a couch by her father's bed, i 
down with waking eyes, and a throbbing heart 
she seemed to rest. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Even now 
Thou art lovelier to me in thy cold severity. 
Flying" me — leaving me without a joy. 
Without a hope on earth, without myself; 
Thou art lovelier now than if thy yielding soul 
Had smiled on me a pas'sionatc consent — 
So ! for I see thy parting homeward look, 
Go in thy beauty. 

MiLMAN. 

X* was well for poor Susan that the news of a Father's 
anger and a sister's anguish was not sufiered to reach 
er ears till circumstances, which at the same time, 
breatened the safety of her own life, were so ordered as 
D enable her to hear it with calmness; and to await the 
isposal of an all wise Providence, strengthening her 
obey a summons which she heard with all the deep 
motion of a warm and devoted heart. Trials multi- 
)Iied around her path, and difficulties, arising out of 
he deceitful malice of an artful woman ; the mistaken 
guidance of an erring husband — and the vehement pas- 
dons of an unfortunate being, whose attachment to her 
Tvas the cause of their mutual sorrow, impaired foi^ 
iwbile the mildness of her resignation : and rendered 
ber the prey to feelings of wretchedness and despair, 
from which she sighed for the hour of death to re- 
lieve her. 

Alas! there are moments, when the most religious 
fortitude yields to the government of nature's over- 
whelming violence, and if there be one over which 
compassion may frame a weeping excuse for the frailty 
of humanity, it is wh6n the sufferer is overcome at the 
same time by mental and bodily anguish; when there 
is no human ear present, in which we may pour out 
our scnrrows: and when, through the blindness of na- 
ture, we deem it best for the recovery of a soul, which 
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we value, that death sliould free us from the power of 
giving offence! In such a stable did poor Susan find 
herself, when, after the marriage of Lord Frederick 
and Constance, they left Florence on an expedition to 
Lucca. Mrs.Vavasoni returned to England, accompa- 
nied by a friend; and she found herself once more in a 
foreign land, neglected by her only protector, and the 
sport of envious and ill-natured tongues, busy in circu- 
lalting tales which served daily to alienate the heart of 
Lord de Tracey more and more from her. 

Susan now withdrew herself entirely from all inter- 
course with society, in order that the secluded tenour 
of her harmless life might at least secure her from that 
scandal with which she knew the ear of her husband 
to be daily assailed; and when he reproached her for 
this,. as symptomatic of a discontented disposition, she 
freely told him the reason of her thus acting — bade 
him ask his own conscience whether he had not listen- 
ed to anecdotes relative to her own conduct, which 
she could prove to be false ; and entreated him to per- 
mit her to withdraw from the possibility of suspicion, 
by a life of total retirement. 

The mind of Lord de Tracey was totally perverted 
by .the influence under which he had suffered himself 
so long to be led; and though he did not believe the 
assertion of his innocent wife, he bade her act as she 
thought proper; but to beware how she trifled with 
him. It was in vain that Susan sought an explanation. 
This was always avoided, and with a heavy heart she 
endeavored to resume those occupations which had 
hitherto served to beguile her weary hours; and, giv- 
ing strict injunction to her servants to admit none with- 
in her door whom she did not specially invite, she con- 
tinued to await with patience the return of better days, 
yet, almost despairing of this, would sometimes sigh 
for the hour which was to relieve her from suffering, 
and pray that her death might be the means of reclaim- 
ing her ill-advised husband. 
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One morning liaTing: driven to the Corsini Palace, 
to gaze on one of her favorite pictures, she stopped 
before it with her pencil in her hand, to copy the fea- 
tures, on which she loved to dwell, of the Paccia of 
Carlo Dolce. — There was a quiet which pervaded the 
spacious chambers of that Palace, which soothed her 
feelings, and, while the almost more than earthly in- 
spiration breathed into the glowing canvass which she 
gazed at, inspired her with thoughts, refreshing and 
consolatory, she almost forgot that minutes glided into 
hours; and that the day, already far advanced, found 
her still alone within those walls, while the busy world 
were thronging the streets in all the gaiety of an Ita> 
Han Carnival. 

She looked at the watch which hung round her neck. 
It was three in the afternoon ; but her drawing was 
still unfinished — " A few more strokes," she said to 
herself. *' How one may dream away life, and forget 
to seize its opportunities !" The reflection pleased 
her; and, though weak and tired, she continued to touch 
the 3ketch she had made with lively strokes, until, 
spent with the attitude in which she had been placed 
so long, she leaned back on her chair, and closed her 
eyes. When she again opened them, tlxe tall figure of 
a man in a black domino stood before her — she started 
in alarm. Then, in courteous phrase, besought her 
visiter not to regard her as an object of sport; adding, 
in Italian, that she was a foreigner — and invalid, and 
had no wish to enter into the amusements of the day, 
though she wished he might find gayer friends in other 
scenes. She was proceeding to take up her sketchy 
with the pencils which were scattered around her, and 
had fallen as she rose, when the stranger laid his hand 
upon hers, and, kneeling at her feet, said, in a low tone, 
"Oh, Susan! will you always shun me?" Tlie voice 
was Hamilton's, and she treipbled with mingled dread, 
anger, and regret 

TOL 11,^ — 17 
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The hand he had taken was withdrawn by a oonyoi- 
give effort, as she said, '^ It ill agrees with those pro- 
fessions of friendship which you have made to me aod 
mine, thus to insult a lonely and defenceless woman. 
Leave me, Mr. Hamilton, and expose me not to the 
suspicions of menials by such unseemly conduct^' 

'^ Insult you ! Leave you ! Oh, Susan, could I insult 
the being for whom I have spent years of devoted— 
hopeiesff—- despairing love?— ^insult you who are the 

Earagon of purity — of more than angel loveliness of 
eart and life. Leave you ! — who are left by him wno 
should be the proudest of his sex. No, Susan; I can- 
not obey you. You do not, you cannot think so— ^" 

" Hold," said Susan, who, spite of her wish instantly 
to retire from the place to which her weakness had 
chained her, was arrested also by the fear of issuing 
from the palace, in presence of those whose suspicions 
might prove injurious to her character, and place her 
unfortunate lover in danger of her husband's revenge. 
<< Think not to flatter me, weak thougn you may deem 
me, by the language of an admiration, which the voice 
of inclination and of duty alike bid me shun. Think 
not to win encouragement from my past good will to 
listen to reproaches against him whom I am bound to 
love and to honor, and of whom I shall never suffer 
one word of disparagement to pollute my ears." 

"Stay, Susao,*' said the imploring voice of Hamil- 
ton, as, throwing aside his mask, he grasped her hand 
convulsively, so that she could not withdraw it. *^ Stay; 
by the memory of our past love." He gazed with 
* passionate intensity on her countenance. It was dead- 
ly pale, and he thought by that word he had triumphed 
over her resolution. ^' Yes, Susan, by the memory of 
our long concealed, wretched, but devoted love, you 
must hear me." Tears gushed to his eyes. Poor Su- 
san was moved ; but she was resolute — resolute in the 
strength which holy and virtuous aspirations brought 
her in an hour when the past was*thus vividly recalled 
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to her imagination, when all the tenderness of her wo- 
man's nature was invoked — in a moment when she had 
just been lamenting the coldness and neglect of a hus- 
band whom she had married without loving, and who 
had deserved by his conduct to forfeit her affection. 

In the involuntary silence which followed Hamil- 
ton's passionate appeal, and for which ho hoped some 
word of kirtdness would succeed, Susan gathered 
voice to speak the solemn words which for ever ex- 
tmguished the mistaken hopes of her unfortunate lover. 
— " With the past I have nothing to do ; nor can you 
dare to lay a claim to my confessing that which was 
never breathed to mortal ear. But by the vows which 
I have sworn before my God, at his altar, 1 will pre- 
serve the faith which I have given to another, invio- 
lable. My husband is now the only earthly being who 
has a right to demand my confidence — the only one 
who shall ever obtain it. Depart, I entreat you. Pray 
that you may be enabled to overcome a passion which 
it is sin to nourish, and far more sinful to disclose to 
the ears of a wife. Depart, not only hence, but for 
ever, from a presence which may be hurtful to you ; 
and may God bless you, and direct you in the only 
path which can give you happiness.'" 

" Angel, farewell !^' said the broken voice of the 
astonished Hamilton. While that choked his utter- 
ance, he still held her hand, looked once on a coun* 
tenance whose uplifted and now streaming eyes seemed 
to him beautified with more than mortal loveliness, and 
then hurried from the chamber, and was soon, unob- 
served, among the numerous figures similarly attired, 
through which he made his way to that solitude in 
which alone he could bury his wretchedness. 

It was about two months after the occurrence of this 
painful scene, that Susan, returning one day from a soli- 
tary walk in the neighborhood of Florence, was suddenly 
arrested by the sound of the Duomo bell tolling in 
slow and melancholy intervals ; she had often heard 
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that sound before, but had never thought of enquirin;^ 
its cause. On this occasion, it struck her, she kDew 
not why, with a peculiar feeling of sadness, and, turD- 
ing to the servant who followed her with the carriage, 
she enquired its meaning. ^^ Oh, merely some sick 
person,'' rejoined the laqtiais de place. 

He then acquainted her with that beautiful custom 
of his noble countrymen, to search out, in the disguise 
of priests, the distresses of their poor brethren, and 
to relieve them accordingly; and of the custom, when 
any one was found sick or distressed, who had not 
friends to succour them, to summon, by the means of 
this bell, a certain number of this charitable company 
to their relief and assistance. 

Susan mused with grateful complacency on the good- 
ness and benignity which stiU throws a halo over the 
ruins of humanity, but there was something in the 
sound of that bell which haunted her, and when she 
, lay down to rest, fatigued with her walk, she dreamed 
of church-yards and burials, and thought she saw the 
shadowy form of her youthful brother beckoning to 
her to depart, while a soft voice^whispered peace in 
her ear. She awoke with a start ; her husband was 
beside her; his face wore an expression of sorrow, 
but there was in that sorrow a softness w.hich she loved 
to behold, and, taking his hand with gentle tenderness, 
she begged he would tell her why he grieved. 

" It is not," said he, " that I lament him, Susan, 1 
never loved him — as a son should do, but when a pa- 
rent is taken away, I think of the wrongs I have done 
. him, and I lament them." 

Susan pressed his hand again. '^ Is your father, 
then, gone ?*" said she. 

" He is : he was seized suddenly with a paralytic 
stroke, which, after a few days of suffering, termina- 
ted his existence .... Susan it is now time that I 
should unfold to you what has appeared to you my^ 
Xerious— the Contesse — " 
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Su^an gaye a slight start as he pronounced her name; 
she looked tremulously at her husband. 

^ By heavens ! Susan, I will bear no reproaches ; I 
have not dei^erved them; you have— '^ 

" I P said Susan, with a vtwce which betrayed the 
bitterness she felt at his injustice^ ^^ Alas I my husband, 
you have bteen deceived — " 

Lord de Tracey rose from her side, and walked 
with hasty steps across tlie room. He struck his hand 
upon his forehead as if unable to repress the furious 
passion which agotiized him. Susan was terrified at 
sight of his emotion, but deemed it her part to be 
silent. At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and a servant put a note into the hands of Lord de 
Tracey. He read it hastUy, then crushing it in his 
hand, gazed fixedly on his wife, " Susan, forgive me,** 
said he, *^ I have been violent— -perhaps unjust-^I must 
leare you, for Frederick Ashton, who is just re- 
turned from Lucca with his bride, wishes to see me; 
I shall be with you later ; God bless you." 

He embraced her with a tenderness she had not 
experienced for many a day, and, overcome by the ' 
return of that afiection which she felt she deserved, 
Susan wept, but the tears she shed were welcome 
tears, and she wished not to deny herself the relief 
they brought. 

Evening came, but Lord de Tracey did not return. 
Night, but still no message. Poor Susan was, at least, 
a stranger to the anxiety which his protracted absence 
would otherwise have occasioned by the approach of 
that hour of trial, which was to bring on her the joys 
and cares of a parent. She almost rejoiced that on an 
occasion of distresS| like that which her husband en- 
dured in the loss of his only parent, he was spared 
from witnessing her anguish, and she could scarcely 
reflect on the length of time which intervened from 
the moment of her being taken ill to that of the pre- 
mature birth of a son — that son was alive ; and, when 
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she beard the first faint cry of her first born, the joy 
depicted by the pen of heavenly inspiration swallowed 
up every other emotion for a moment, till the renewed 
tenderness, which that infant voice awoke towards her 
husband,, bade her tremblingly enquire whether he 
had not yet come home. ^^ He will be here shortly,'^ 
said her attendants, striving to conceal^ liie anxiety 
which they all felt. 

Lord de Tracey had been sought for at the house 
of the Contesse de Rambouillet, and at thope of all 
the friends whom he was in the habit of visiting, in 
vain. He was no where to be found • and, with ming- 
led anger and distress, the faithful attendants of the 
beloved Lady de Tracey awaited his return, and strove 
to disguise from her their anxiety. 



CHAPTER XVr. 

*' Sweet rosea gfrace the tbomj wajr 
Along this vale of sorrow ; 
The flowers that shed their leaves to-dajr 
Shall bloom again to-morrow." 

MoNTGOumf;- 
# 
H She dares not grudge to leave him there. 
Where to behold him, was her heart's first prayer; 
She dares not grieve, but she must Weep, 
As her pale placid martvr sinks to sleep*^ 
Teaching so well and silently. 
How, at the shepherd's call, the lamb should die; 
How happier far than life— the end 
Of souls that infant-like beneath their burden bend. 

Kebls. 

When Susan awoke from the first sleep which refresh- 
ed her senses, after the birth of her infant, the first ob- 
ject which met her eyes was the form of her husband 
kneeling beside her. His hand held her's, which he 
moistened with his tears; and, as he watched her re* 
turning consciousness, she heard him invoke blessings 
on her head in the tenderest and most fervent accents 
of love. 

At that glad sight, a joy of inexpressible sweetness* 
filled her grateful heart; and she returned the devout 
aspiration with her gentle voice. " Hush ! .my angel, 
my beloved," said Lord de Tracey, while still he wept 
*^^^ do not fatigue yourself; you must not waste one 
precious breath on me, not yet— not yet, dearest," ad- 
ded he, gently withdrawing his hand to dry his stream- 
ing eyes;, and seating himself by her bed-side, with a 
composure of manner which he found it difficult to as- 
sume. He longed to strain that faithful heart to bis,^ 
and swear, with a truer devotion than he had ever be- 
fore done, to love her with an undivided heart. And 
had he not then loved her ? Yes, with the passionate 
fondness of a blind and impetuous feeling, not wortbjr 
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of the exalted being whose beauty might well have in- 
sured such an admiration; but whose perfect purity of 
cbaracter-^whose virtuous principles, purified by 
temptation and by trial^^whose meekness under unde- 
served reproach — whose long forbearance, under re- 
Ceated injury and provocation, now stood revealed to 
is convinced conscience in all her spotless integrity 
and endearing loveliness ; and changed the nature of a 
blind passioii into an afiection worthy of the object 
who claimed it. 

Maoy were the vows he made, by the couch of his 
sweet sufferer, to spare her, in future days from one 
sigh of bitterness, one tear of regret. Many the reso- 
lutions to quell a temper, naturally impetuous, for her 
sake — to live worthy of so bright, so holy an exam- 
ple; and many the tears of penitence and bitter re^* 
morse in the remembrance of those hours of sorrow he 
bad occasioned her by his jealous and unfounded sus- 
picions. As he hung over the cradle of his sleeping 
infant, Susan listened to his caressing tones with all a 
mother's gratitude and tenderness; and every past suf- 
fering was forgotten in the newly-awakened hopes and 
interests which the birth of that child had brought to 
her heart, with the return of her husband's affection, 
and the unexpected, but welcome and repeated, proofs 
he gave her of a confidence which he had never shewn 
till then ; and which was the more valuable from the 
testimony of a blameless conscience, which whispered 
that it was deserved* 

What a delightful task for the generous disinterest- 
edness of such a heart as that of Susan, to endeavor to 
silence all self-reproach in the mind of him whose pre- 
sent kindness obliterated all that had been contrary in 
the past from her remembrance; and with what glad* 
ness did she spend the moments of her returning 
strength in proving to her husband that his efforts to be 
worthy of her love were indeed successful, and that she 
Bought DO higher reward to render h6r happy than fak 
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approval ; but while the delicacy of her affection was 
appreciated as it deserved by him, who now under- 
stood her, Lord de Tracey was too ingenuous to pass 
over in silence the occasion which he had too often 
given her for reproaches which she had never bestow- 
ed, and while he felt conscious that by his past con- 
duct he had given many just grounds for apprehending 
the loss of his affection, yet he could with perfect truth 
assure her that she alone had been the object of his 
heart's love, although the blindness of a delusive pas- 
sion for the gaming-table had made him the prey of a 
designing wo/nan, and rendered him the dupe of a se- 
ries of false assertions against the character of his 
blameless wife. 

The time was now arrived in which he hoped he 
might, without injury to her health, relate to her those 
circumstances which had sb much misled him ; and, 
when Susan was enabled to rise from her sick bed, he 
asked herone morning to prepare herself to listen to that 
which he related, with an ingenuous confession of his 
own errors, and a tenderness of regard for feelings 
which gave him as much of pain as she experienced, 
which bound their hearts in tender union, never to be 
dissolved. ' 

When Lord Frederick Ashton and his bride left 
Florence on an excursion to Lucca, the former repair- 
ed thither with feelings of affectionate solicitude for a 
friend whom he valued, which not even the happinesa 
of his late union with the object of his heart's love 
could lessen. There was in his character as little of 
that besetting sin of humanity as can be found in the 
heart of selfish man, and although he trusted, entirely, 
too, in the knowledge he possessed of Lady de Tra- 
cey 's perfect purity of conduct, yet he was too well 
acquainted with the history of her early love for Ham- 
ilton, and with the temptations she had received by be- 
ing so often in his society, at a time when her husband's 
neglect might occasion the renewalof sentiments whick 
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she wished to banish from her recollection, not to feel 1 it 
some alarm for the effect which the sight of such pas- ||ti 
sionate devotion for herself might occasion in her m^ 
heart; and, though he could not allow himself to h\ 
fpye credit to those malicious tales which, through the h 
means of the Contesse de Rambouillet, were circulat- ||| 
ed among the English in Florence, yet he apprehend- ||( 
cd much of evil report to her character from their be- 1^ 
ing spread among those who were not sufficiently ac- |l 
quainted with her excellence to repel them. 

He was therefore, rejoiced that Hamilton should dis- 
cover, by the fact of his own marriage,^ the falsity of 
th6se jealous suspicions which he knew to have eo- 
creased the imprudence of his conduct, when lately in 
the presence of Lady de Tracey, and he trusted that 
by the renewal of their intimacy he should be enabled 
to obtain some influence over his mind, in persuading 
Hamilton to withdraw from a scene where his presence 
was hurtful to the woman whom he professed to love. 

With this object in view, he determined on shorten- 
ing his stay at Lucca, and on returning to Florerce, 
where he might, now, without fear of being misunder- 
stood, pursue his friendly and disinterested intention; 
but, on the day preceding that which he had fixed for 
his return to Florence, he was startled by the entrance 
of Hamilton's servant, who, with a countenance ex- 

Eressive of much alarm, entreated him to repair with 
im to the Hotel where his master lay in agony. He 
had been seized with a violent fever, and his life was 
despaired of. 

Lord Frederick hesitated not a moment in repairing 
to attend the invalid. Days of delirium ensued, during 
which, Lord Frederick listened to the ravings of this 
unfortunate being as he called on the name of Susan 
with passionate vehemence — then cursed the Contesse 
de Rambouillet — then entreated pardon for himself^- 
until, spent with the violence of his actions, he sunk; 
back in death-like exhaustion. 
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At length the illness took a more favorable turn, and 
the sense of the unhappy iuTalid returned. It was then 
that, with all the energy of his character, he laid open * 
to the astonished ears of Lord Frederick the history 
of his. unfortunate life— of his long concealed love— 
of the ruin of, his fortune — of the hopelessness of his 
despair when he learnt the truth, as he supposed, of 
Susan's indifference, by her marriage with Lord de 
Tracey — of the bliod infatuation which had led him to 
seek her society in Italy, when the news of her unhap- 
piness with her husband had reached his ears — of the 
dark tissue of falsehoods with which the wicked Coti- 
tesse had prepared him on his first arrival at Florence 
for pursuing his unprincipled plan to renew in her 
heart ihose sentiments which ^he had concealed till 
then— of the many opportunities in which he had vain- 
ly sought to tempt her to betray them — and finally, of 
that in which he had beheld the virtuous triumph of 
her constancy to duty, even when the struggle he had 
occasioned in her pure heart was made evident by his 
Unholy vehemence. 

It was then that poor Hamilton felt that the illneai 
under which he suffered would probably terminate ^is 
miserable existence ; and perhaps the hope that it might 
indeed do so, confirmed the event. It was then that 
he besought Lord Frederick, if possible, to contrive . 
means to convey him to Florence, that he might seek 
Lord de Tracey, and with his dying breath implore 
him to relinquish the pursuit of a passjon which had 
proved so fatal to his happiness ; to relinquish the so- 
ciety of a woman whose wickedness had well nigh 
proved the destruction of an angel's peace; and im- 
plore through a husband's means, the forgiveness and 
the prayers of one whose good will he would earnestly 
|i>eseech to bless his dying hour. 

With much difficulty, the last wish of the unfortu- 
bate Hamilton was gratified, through the means of 
Lord Frederick's kindness and care; and when Lord 
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de Tracejr had received 4hat letter, which had sum- 
moned him, on the evening of his child^s birth, to at- 
tend to a dying man's request, he was destined to be- 
hold a sight which rescued him from a danger which 
had already deeply injured him; but from which the 
warning voice of an ill-fated victim to its influence was 
now to save him. 

The fatigue of the journey had so much exhausted 
the strength of Hamilton that, for some time after Lord 
de Tracey's appearance, he found it iinpossible to give 
utterance to that which he labored to unfold. But, 
making signs to Lord Frederick to repeat that of which 
he was in possession, he continued lo grasp the hand 
which at first Lord de Tracey seemed to withhold; 
and, gazing on his face with that imploring earnestness, 
80 deep^ affecting when beheld on the countenance of 
the dying, he seemed as if he had suddenly acquired a 
supernatural strength, aiui broke forth in a voice in 
which the anguish of remorse was heard to beseech 
man's forgiveness, as he needed that of heaven. 

The heart of Lord de Tracey was generous and 
ffffgiving. His feelings, which had been powerfully 
exmied to hatred and revenge, when he heard of the 
iiaseness of the Contesse, were deeply overpowered 
at the i-ecital of his wife's wrongs, and softened to ad- 
miring tenderness by the faithfulness of her con- 
duct to himself— faithfulness which he felt he had de- 
served lo forfeit; and whet) with heartfelt emotion 
he uttered th^t word of forgiveness, which was so 
earnestly besought by the dying prayer of Hamilton, 
he spoke the language of a heart which beat with an- 
guish at the remembrance of his own errors ; and the 
conviction which powerfully pleaded in behalf of one 
«o near the confines of the tomb. No jealous pang 
now rankled in his bosom, as Hamilton called down 
blessings on the virtuous head of Susan ; but with fer- 
vent, though silent, energy, his heart uttered respon- 
sive invocations, while it throbbed with eagemeiBS to 
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repair, by unfailing future devotion, the injustice of hiw 
past conduct. 

In a few hours Hamilton breathed his last; and, al- 
though no parent, wife, or sister smoothed his dying 
pillow, there stood around him those who watched his 
parting breath with true affestion — who recognised 
the noble dispositions of an honorable and an upright 
nature amid the errors which ill-directed passions had 
led him to commit. 

The tears of Susan fell fast as she heard from her 
husband the recital of poor Hamilton's last hours. She 
was, indeed, too weak to repress them; but, as she 
leaned her head upon his breast, in whom she now 
confided with all a wife's affection and respect, she felt 
conscious it was a weakness which he would excuse, 
and in which he participated with a delicacy which 
she knew welt how to prize : he concealed the pain 
her grief occasioned him, since he could not judge of 
its extent by reverting to his own unfortunate intimacy 
with the Contesse de Ranibouillet previous to his mar- 
riage — told her in what manner he had become depen- 
dent on her by the enormous debts he had incurred, 
and which, fearing to betray to his father, he had suf- 
fered her to defray by large and frequent loans. 
" Thank heaven," continued he, "the motives which ac- 
tuated her, in thus rendering me dependent on her, could 
BOt be understood by the heart of one capable of lov- 
ing you as I do. Never has one thought of attachment 
to that vile person sullied the affection which can be 
claimed by one alone ; and which, 1 trust, to render 
worthy of being valued." 

Susan returned the tender embrace as she spoke ; 
and though she would not add one pang to a husband's 
heart, by reverting to her past feelings, she knew that 
there was now np concealment between them ; and 
gratefully acknowledged the goodness of that heavenly 
guidance which had held her in the path of duty, and 
hallowed every trial. The grave had now closed over 
voii n. — 18 
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the being who had once possessed the earliest and most 
enthusiastic passion of her devoted heart, and one like 
that of Susan is rarely destined to experience a second; 
but she who was capable of feeling so ardently had, in 
the depth of her affectionate nature,\aitenderness which, 
heightened as it was by her powerful sense of religioa, 
and the knowledge which that religion teaches of a 
wife's duty, might well supply the place of youthfal 
and inconsiderate passion ; nor could the most anxious- 
ly jealous affection have found room for complaint in 
the watchful and unceasing tenderness with which she 
repaid a husband's love and kindness. 

The final ruptui*e which Lord de Tracey was noff 
determined to make with the Contesse de Rambuoillet 
was soon effected, by the immediate i^eimbursemeDt 
which he made 'to her of his debt; and by the know- 
ledge of which she was now possessed of his having 
been informed of all her criminality. 

This was effected through the friendliness of Lord 
Frederick Ashton ; for Lord de Tracey was firmly re- 
solved neveir again to behold one whose wickedness 
had almost signed the doom of his wretchedness, and 
so deeply injured the peace of his beloved wife ; and 
with mingled hatred and despair at the overturn of her 
malignant schemes, and the baffled attempts she had 
made to gratify an odious and disgraceful passion|— 
the Contesse de Rambouillet left Florence; nor did 
her hateful presence again impair the peace of those 
whom she had sought to divide. 

Lord de Tracey now resolved. on hastening to Eng- 
land, whither the late death of his father called him 
for the settlement of his affairs. His happiness was 
not destined to continue in interrupted sunshine, and it 
was surely to be traced alike to the justice of divine 
appointment, as to that wisdom and benignity which 
works its gracious effects by the agency of means 
painful to nature's feelings, that^ he whose departures 
from virtuous principle and action called for the chas- 
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leniDg of affliction, should meet his punishment in the 
crashing- of his newly awakened joys ; and that she 
who acknowledged a wife's renewed call to unison of 
heart and mind with the partner of her life, who was 
the father of her child, should learn, in the hour of 
weeping sympathy, her sole earthly dependence on 
Him who was her only earthly Guide ; and become 
far more endeared by the bonds of mutual affliction 
than she had been if the sunshine of present prosperity 
had dazzled her into forgetful joy. 

The sickness, with which her infant was assailed 
not long after its birth, fixed on its frail existence every 
thought which might have wandered to the remem- 
brance of her early, and now buried lover: — and 
when, at length, her own and her husband's mutual 
anxiety terminated in the blight and decay of this ten- 
der blossom — the tears which she shed over its remains 
mingled with his ; and hushed, by their silent, but elo- 
quent, power, every other recollection. 

** I have deserved this," said Lord de Tracey, as he 
gazed on the marble stillness of his late infant ; but 
you—" 

^^ Hush, dearest," said Susan as she laid her hand 
solemnly upon his. ^^ Let us not murmur." « 

When the convicted conscience of a man of the 
world turns to the retrospect of his own errors, and 
compares them with the blameless tenor of a virtuous 
woman's life, he sees that in his past conduct which 
seems to exonerate her from all imputation of blame, 
especially if that woman be the object of his love, 
and, with all the energy of self-condemnation, and 
in the ignorance of better knowledge, he falsely deems 
her innocent. But she who has erected a higher stand- 
ard of that excellence to which she aspires is better 
acquainted with the deceitfulness of the heart, recog- 
nises in the course of the purest morality of life^ de- 
viations innumerable of heart and inclinations ; sees 
through the mist through which the trial of flattering 
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affections would disguise her errors ; and^ a.cknowIedg- 
ing the justice and love of that Being w1k> would lead 
her through the fiery trial to more strenuous exertion 
and final triumph, bows to the righteous decree, and 
kisses the chastening rod. 

Lord de Tracey spoke but the language of his heart, 
when he deemed his Susan undeserving of that afflic- 
tion, under which they mutually suffered ; nor was 
she less sincere in the earnestness with which she 
sought to claim its justice to herself. 

It was a mournful day on which, bidding adieu to 
their kind and faitliful friends Lord and Lady Frede- 
rick Ashton, Lord de Tracey and his weeping Susan, 
followed the remains of their dear infant to the bury- 
ing place at Leghorn. 

The. prohibition made at Florence, against the con- 
secration of ground in that place for Protectant in- 
terment, rendered this journey necessary; and they 
proposed embarking thence in one of the British mer- 
chant vessels for England. Thus at once choosing a 
speedy method for being conveyed thither, and sparing 
to Susan the additional fatigue of so long a journey 
by land. 

The sight of a newly laid turf in the burying place, 
to which the body of their child was assigned, re- 
minded its sorrowing parents of the unhappy being so 
lately the cause of emotions so powerful and distress- 
ing, and Susan could not withhold her admiration at 
the kindness of feeling which prompted her husband 
to erect a stone to the memory of one w^ho had been 
long deprived of any connected with him to perform 
that office of sacred respect. 

Her heart was filled with tender gratitude, and hal- 
lowed a sorrow by which it was indeed made better; 
and, with mingled feelings of hope and regret, she 
entered the vessel which was to bear her and Lord de 
Tracey to their native shore. 
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There was one circamstance which occasioned her 
a degree of anxiety she could scarcely repress. It was 
the long silence of her beloved father-and sister. 

By some mistake on the address of Gilbert's letter, 
that which he had so hastily penned at beginning of 
General Falkland's illness had met with long delay; 
Dor was it till after the departure of Lord and Lady 
de Tracey, for England, that it was claimed at the 
Florence post-oflSce, *by Lord Frederick Ashton. It 
was well for poor Susan that this additional trial of 
ler fortitude was thus spared her, and that the mourn- 
ful news of her father's danger was npt added to a 
mother's sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Fare the wecl, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee Wcel, thou best and dearest f 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae farewell, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart- wrung" tears Til pledge thee, 
Warring aighB and groans Til wage thee!" 

Whbh Evelyn, accompanied by Geqeral FalklawTs 
physician, left the apartment of the aged sufferer, in 
which his anxious daughter had taken her station for 
the night, and in obedience to their request, reclined 
on the couch near the bed ; a ray of hope, which had 
been for many days withheld with regard to> his re- 
covery, lent to his anxiety more of animation, and less 
of sorrow. 

^ All had been done that the tenderest love and care 
could effect on his behalf, and the sad precaution to 
which necessity had impelled him for the future con- 
solation of his beloved, in the event of the sad termi- 
nation of their fears, leR him no more to do but to 
await the will of Providence with as much resignation 
as he found possible to acquire. But, although one 
more accustomed to such anxieties slept beside him, 
the deep and agonizing suspense of Evelyn's mind held 
his eyes wakeful, as he sat in the room adjoining that 
of the invalid, by the slumbering doctor. 

Hours passed in quiet, and still the old man slept, 
or seemed to sleep. Often did Gilbert catch, by the 
intense watchfulness of his hearing, the sound of Mar- 
garet's soft footstep, as she walked to the side of her 
beloved parent, to listen to his breathing, and then re- 
turned to her couch. Often did he hear, or fancy he 
heard, the gentle &igh which came from her gentle 
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heart, and amid all his apprehensions, and alternate 
hopes and fears respecting the valuable life of his aged 
friend, a more powerful emotion struggled for the mas- 
tery, and kept alive an excitement fiom which he felt 
that death alone could wholly free him\ Little could 
he guess how much sympathy with his feelings could 
be breathed amid those sighs. The brightest dream 
of his hopes had scarcely dared to whisper to his heart 
the tender gratitude with which, when retiring from a 
father^s couch, she saw through the half-open door, 
the shadow of his form by the light of the solitary ta- 
per which stood beside him, and how much of fondness, 
mingled with that most grateful sentiment, while she 
thanked heaven for such a friend. 

The timidity natural to such a feel4ng in a woman's 
breast had been increased in that of Margaret, not only 
by a dread of revealing the secret of her own heart to 
one who no longer sought it, but by the guarded con- 
duct of Lord Ormiston himself, who, dreading to in- 
vade her sacred sorrow by one selfish expression of 
his dearest wishes, was still farther deterred from do- 
ing so by his ignorance of those circumstances which 
had efi'aced from her heart every hope of past affection. 

From these she had turned with all the wounded 
pride of woman^s nature, when she learnt the fallacy 
of her imagination, with regard to the object of Ham- 
ilton's affection, and when, in addition to the knowl- 
edge she possessed gf his love for her sister, which 
had at once extinguished all wish to claim that love 
herself, she saw the anxiety of her dear father to bring 
consolation to her heart by forgetfulness of the past — 
she had tried, and had not vainly tried, to banish from 
her memory the very semblance of mortified affection. 

The disposition of this amiable girl was far less ro* 
mantic than that of her sister, and this was, perhaps, to 
her, the source of a livelier happiness, as well as mc^re 
necessary to her well being, for her judgment was ks» 
able to correct the imprudence to which such a dispo- 
sition inclines the possessor* 
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Believing, as she had long believed, the heart of 
Hamilton to be in her keeping, she loved him with all 
the affectionate ardour of a pure and innocent heart, 
which longed to increase the happiness of the object 
of its fondness by bestowing on him a hand which he 
had clasped from infancy with a sister's affection, and 
which, in ignorance of Hamilton's, and her sister's, 
concealed passion, she regarded as her own. In this 
hope she was encouraged by the constant attention of 
a man, who, not naturally vain, and blinded by the in- 
tensity of stronger feelings, lavished on her a tender- 
ness which his circumstances bade him, in honor, to 
withhold fr<Mn the being of his adoration ; nor was it, 
till aroused from his dream by the world's voice, that 
he discovered his error and its unhappy consequences. 

These had now been long beheld by Margaret in 
the^light with which truth had invested them, and when 
she awoke to the consciousness of her error, she awoke 
also in the pride of woman's heart, resolved to triumph 
over unrequited love, though still her tenderness re- 
fused to part with the memory of a friend so long be- 
loved, without many a regret for his unhappy fate. 

It .was with these softening reflections that she turn- 
ed to the recollection of one as amiable, as long known, 
as endeared to her by a thousand remembrances of 
childhood's enjoyments and youth\s happy hours, and 
when she again beheld him now released by death 
from an engagement which her heart whispered had 
been entered upon in the hoUr of disappointment on 
her own account, these thoughts of friendly regard 
warmed into a dearer sentiment. She was not now so 
great a stranger to the language of her own heart as to 
be ignorant of the tender anxiety with which she found, 
it to be invaded ; nor could that anxiety fail to be in- 
creased, when she saw the coldness and reserve of his 
once devoted manner, a coldness which he preserved 
even amid the kindness with which be attended the 
illness of his aged friend and guardian, and the solici* 
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tode ithich he contimied to shevr for her future well* 
being and consolation. 

These thoughts would recur to Mai^aret, as the long 
hours of the night seemed yet longer, while watching 
the sleep of a beloved father, from which his waken- 
ing was to decide her misery or rejoicing. With what 
eagerness did she await the first faint glimpse of dawn 
as it darted through the half closed shutter of the sick 
chamber. 

Those only can appreciate the throbbing agony of 
her suspense who, like her, have watched beside the 
dear object of their affection at such an hour, and cast 
the issue of their hopes on the first faint words of their 
awakening, bhe listened to the rural sounds which 
ushered in the approach of morning, and heard the 
song of the early bird with a hope that would not suffer 
her to breathe — so deep was its intensity. She ihough't 
it sounded like the voice of nature's gratitude, and 
with a gush of tears, which the ardour of her renewed 
hopes brouglit to her eyes, she poured forth a prayer 
of heart-felt thanksgiving, beside her father's bed. At 
length, he awoke, and, pressing the hand which lay by 
his, he blessed her, with a clearer voice than she had 
heard for many days; and expressed himself much re- 
freshed by his sleep. "Kiss me, Margaret," said he, 
*' I think I shall be with you a little longer than I had 
expected." A smile played around his pale lips; but 
Margaret, blinded by her joyful tears, saw it not. But 
-jvhen the first burst of her delight was past, she walked 
softly into the adjoining chamber, to summon the doc- 
tor to her father. 

Evelyn was before her — she stretched out her hand 
to him. " He is better," said she. " Thank God !" 
was all that he had voice to utter. But these words 
rung in her delighted ears; and she ceased not to re- 
member their grateful sound with feelings of endear- 
ment, which Evelyn would not allow himself to hope. 
He knew not the change which the knowledge of 
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another^s feelings had wrought on her affections. He 
did not dream of the possibility of her love b^ing un- 
requited ; and he little dreamed that the circumstance 
of bis generous offer to his rival was in her keeping, 
and had exalted her regard for his conduct into more 
than grateful admiration. It had been well for his hap- 
piness, that the delicacy of her feelings had not re- 
strained her from betraying it. It had saved him many 
a bitter hour of sorrow; and, had General Falkland 
not received a sad warnihg to suppress his own wishes 
with regard to a daughter's future fate in life, he might 
have learnt the secret from lips which longed to poor 
out their gratitude into his ears ; but the old man re- 
flected, with bitter regret, on the urgency with which 
he had recommended Susan to an union which he fear- 
ed would prove for ever an unhappy one, and resolved 
never again to interpose one word which could influ- 
ence the mind of his daughter towards the fulfilment 
of his wishes. 

The return of that daughter's hope for his recovery 
soon ripened into certainty; and with joy she watched 
with him who was now the best beloved of her heart, 
the progress of her father's convalescence. His weak- 
ness was long and extreme; but fear no longer mingled 
wtih the constant care with which they bestowed. their 
assiduous and tender attentions on his hours of languor 
and debility. 

The advance of early spring fj^und General Falkland 
once more almost restored to his usual health, and still 
his young and faithful friend was with him and his 
happy daughter. Mr. Montgomery, and his good and 
pious chaplain, relieved by their friendly presence those 
hours in which he persuaded Margaret to take the 
benefit of the fresh air; and the good old General's 
heart was often cheered by the hope that his child 
might become one day united to the amiable being 
whom he sometimes prayed might accompany her in 
those walks to relieve the dullness which be said he 
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knew so young a creature must experience from atten- 
dance, in a sick chamber, on an old man. But, with- 
out 8e€;ming to refuse his request, Margaret avoided 
such a possibility by the care she took not to intrude, 
as she termed it, on the lonely rides and walks of Lord 
Ormiston. 

To this she was actuated by the distance and reserve 
which she observed, or fancied she observed, in his 
manners towards herself; and she was perhaps justified 
in drawing such conclusions from the hopelessness 
with which he still entertained an ardent and devoted 
affection. Often did he watch at a distance the sylph- 
like form which moved through the opening verdure 
of the budding trees, and mark with bitter anguish the 
slowness of her gentle tread, which he lemembered 
once so buoyant and lively. He could not but intense- 
ly mourn over the ill-fated affection which he thought 
was the cause of her melancholy and depression; and 
yet be felt now he could scarcely wish, with such 
disinterested devotedness, those hopes to be realised 
which would prove for ever the destruction of his own. 
The rose of her once laughing cheek was faded ; 
and the smile with which she greeted a father's eye 
relapsed in other hours into an expression of melan- 
choly, for which he assigned a cause fatal to the dream 
of bliss which in his happier moments he could not 
bring himself to banish from his imagination. But he 
knew this could not last; and when he saw the health 
of her father once more regaining its usual strength, 
he felt as if he were doing wrong by remaining longer 
in society so fatal to his peace of mind, and which was 
the means of destroying every other energy. "I must 
leave her," he often said to himself. " I will go for 
awhile upon the continent, and try the effect of other 
scenes. To-morrow I will acquaint General Falkland 
of my determination to bid him adieu;" but to-morrow 
came, and still he lingered. 
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At length the day arrived on which he resolved to 
declare his purpose ; and, seating himself by General 
Falkland, he endeavored to assume a cheerfulness, by 
which he hoped to conceal the reason of his determi- 
nation, and acquainted him in a few words with hid 
resolution to travel for a year in other lands. " 1 have 
need," he said, " to rub a little of my rusticity from 
my lonely old-fashioned manners, and shall never be fit 
for your society, if 1 do not alter from what i am now," 

Ue spoke the last words with a bitterness that start- 
led his old friend, though he had not penetration at 
that moment to guess the cause, nor the opportunity 
of expressing his wonder at it ; for at that momeot 
Margaret entered the room. A momentary blush pas- 
sed over her countenance, as her eyes involuntarily 
met those of Evelyn ; and there was in theip expres- 
sion an emotion which she felt, though she could not 
discern its meaning. 

She held in her hand a nosegay of early flowers, 
which she gathered daily to place by the side of her 
father, and, putting them into his hand, she said hast- 
ily, that she must go to change her walking attire, 
when her father arrested her. 

'*Stay one moment, love," said he; "I thought that 
you and Lord OrmistOn had been together, enjoying 
the beauty of this spring day ; but, instead of that, he 
comes in from his lonely walk, with a story in his 
mouth which he has no right to tell me. What do 
you think it is ? He is going to leave us." 

Margaret became pale as death : her knees trembled 
beneath her, and she vainly endeavored to utter a word. 

" He says," continued General Falkland, " that he 
is not fit society for any one ; and truly, Margaret, 
you make him appear very ungallant, by leaving him 
to ride alone, while you wander in that garden, and 
do not allow him to attend you*" 

^* Lord Ormiston is the best judge of his own incli- 
nations," said Margaret with some pique ; ^^ but I trust 
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to his friendship for yoa not to leave you till you are 
better." 

Lord Ormiston cast .a reproachful look at her, as 
she spoke^ but she did not see it. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground ; and she was glad when a ser- 
vant entered, bearing letters and newspapers in his 
hands, some of which he placed in hers, the perusal 
of which diverted her thoughts for a moment to another 
theme; or at least afforded her a pretence for their 
appearing to be so. 

The news which these letters contained were not, 
for a few moments, understood by the disturbed un- 
derstanding of her who read them ; but after a moment 
in which she struggled to conceal her emotion, she 
hastily left the room, and, in the solitude of her own 
chamber, learnt at once the truth of her srster^s late 
xuisfortune, and of the death of the unhappy Hamilton. 
This was disclosed to her by her sister's pen, and 
that of Lord Frederick Ashton ; and it was some time 
^re her mind could recover from the astonishment 
^^hich mingled with her feelings of sorrow for the loss 
^^hich Susan had sustained — indescribable emotion at 
"^he delation of her poor friend's melancholy end ; and 
joy for the returning hopes of happiness, which she 
^^ead in every line of her sister's account of a husband's 
love and kindness, and at the prospect, so soon to be 
fulfilled, of beholding Susan once again in her dear 
home. 

It was impossible that one so affectionate should 
have repressed the tear of friendship from the untimely 
and unhappy end of poor Hamilton — nor could a len- 
der woman refrain from lamenting an infant's early re- 
moval from an earthly, to a heavenly, parent's bosom; 
bat the soft sadness which, for many days after, 
brought tears to her eyes, was far differently interpret- 
ed by him who watched her every expression with 
a devoted lover's solicitude; and the determination 
which he had made to strive by absence to overcome 
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his hopeless attachment, he now declared to be finally | [ 
resolved on ; nor could the entreaties of General Falk- p 
land dissuade him from his purpose. 

" Alas ! my dear child," said he, one evening to 
daughter, as she sat beside his couch, ^< would that 
you could have fixed your affections on the being who 
once lived but to enjoy and increase their happiness:— 
would that you could even now forget the memory of 
the departed so as to prize the hopes of their return! 
But he has ceased to wish thait now ; he leaves us in 
two days.'' Fortunately for Margaret, the deepening 
twilight hid the struggling emotions which overpow- 
ered her ; and, scarcely replying, she left the 2t)oin. 

She had lately experienced much trial in the endea- 
vors she had found herself called on to make, in cheer- 
ing her M friend Mr. Montgomery. He had deeply 
felt the loss of the child of his first and only love; and 
she had been much affected by the sight of one usually 
so hardj softened into all the tenderness of grief by 
the renewal of past remembrances which this event 
had occasioned in his heart. 

It was to her pure and pious mind, however, a bless- 
ed observation, that the thoughts of this aged person 
had lately seemed to be directed to religious consider- 
ations: nor did she fail to rejoice in the gradual and 
softening influence which she saw these were obtain- 
ing over him. The time was approaching, in which 
his past afflictions were proving the means of being to 
that bligthed heart a happiness far more enduring than 
that which he had once enjoyed by anticipation, but of 
which he had been deprived by the world's mutability; 
and, if any thing could have cheered her under the 
bitter disappointment which !Evelyii's change of heart 
occasioned, it was the pious hope that the soul of one 
so highly valued was rescued from the despair of 
worldly sorrow, and restored to seek its happiness 
from an unfailing and enduring source. 
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On the morning pUsceding that of Lord Ormiston's 
intended departure, a letter was put into Generrl Falk- 
land's hands, marked Dover. It was from Susan. 
Tbey had just landed in safety. Her health was much 
strengthened by the voyage, and she expected, after a 
few days spent in Town, for the necessary arrange- 
ment of her husband's affairs, to set off for Scotland. 
Her letter concluded with these words:— "With 
what joy shall I once more behold my dearest father 
and sister, words cannot express it ; nor can I realize 
the thoughts of my happiness, it is so great; but if 
there be ought which can increase it, it is the knowl- 
edge which I have of its being so entirely shared with 
those who will rejoice in beholding my happy fate, in 
being united with one so perfectly amiable as my be- 
loved Edwin; and who feels no less in the prospect of 
being once more in your kind arms than your happy 
and affectionate daughter, 

Susan.'' 

Tears streamed downed the cheeks of the good old 
man as he perused this letter. "Now," said* he to^ 
Evelyn, "my dear boy, what excuse can you make for 
leaving us ? You must stay to participate in our re- 
joicings." Evelyn shook his bead mournfully. 

" Do not tempt me," said he, with a strong effort to 
master his fo«lings; but it was in vain, and hastily ris- 
ing, he lett the room. Poor Margaret found it a task 
of much difficulty to conceal the agony of her emotions : 
but the joy which filled the heart of her father, in the 

Erospect of again beholding his daughter, of whose 
appiness he felt now assured, enabled her more easi- 
ly to turn his attention from that which was compara- 
tively a transient interest to him: but she felt relieved 
when fatigue, from the excitement which he had un- 
dergone that day, made him feel the necessity of seek- 
ing repose, and she found herself in the solitude of her 
own chamber. 
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At length, worn out with busy and agonizing refleo- 
tiouB, she repaired to her garden, where she wandered 
in melancholy abstraction till the shades of evening re- 
minded her it was now time to return home. • 

She had gathered a few flowers, and was standing 
gazing on them with vacancy, when she raised her 
eyes, and saw before her the bower in which she bad 
planted the jessamine which Evelyn had asked her a 
year ago to take care of for his sake. The long green 
stems were carefully twined amid the roses and eglan- 
tine, whose earlier verdure almost concealed them; 
and tears came to her eyes as she said to herself— 
" Yes, everything has promise of bloom now but that 
Spring returns; but, alas! the hopes which would 
have once had power to fill my hea^t with joy are 
scarcely thought of while he shuns me." 

She turned mournfully away, and repaired towards 
the castle. The door of her father's sitting-room was 
half open, and she entered gently, fearing he might still 
be asleep on the sofa; he was gone; and advancing to- 
wards the table, she was just about to place the flow* 
ers sheJiad gathered in his favorite vase, when a well- 
l^nown voice startled her, though its tones were low. 

" General Falkland is gone to dress," said Evelyn. 
Lord Ormiston was seated by the window, but arose 
as he spoke. It seemed as if he had something on hi& 
mind which be wished to utter, but could not Jfind pow- 
er to do so. Margaret was no less disturbed; and 
scarcely knowing what she did, and assuming a cheer- 
fulness which she did not feel, she said, ^^ Perhaps you 
will not disdain one of these humble flowers; they have, 
at least, the sweetness of spring in their fading leaves.'^ 

Evelyn advanced with eagerness to claim the offers 
ed flower. Her hands shook as she endeavored to se- 
lect one, and they fell to the ground. " Oh, Miarga- 
ret," said Evelyn, ^* you have thrown them all away, 
but I must have one from that hand. The last^— tbQ 
only one I shall ever obtain," 
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As she stooped to gather the flowers, a tear fell 
upon the hand which assisted her; she feared she had 
betrayed herself, and stood motionless. The sound of 
her own name, once more repeated by that voice, in 
accents so mournful, yet so tender, might have told 
her that she did not feel alone, and, though she did not 
dare yet to believe her happiness, her heart throbbed 
with unutterable joy. " Margaret !" he again said, 
^^ may I hope when this is withered you may not quite 
have forgotten him who dares not ask for that which 
alone could save hin^from wretchedness ? Will you 
tell me that this sweet drop is shed, at least, in pity 
for your poor devoted Evelyn ?" 

He took her soft and powerless hand as he spoke, 
but the bitterness of his sorrow was soon exchanged 
for joy so pure and exquisite that, in that moment, his 
happiness was scarcely realized from its fervent trans- 
port. The tears of his beloved were shed on his de- 
delighted breast, and, through the broken accents of 
her gentle voice, be heard the confirmation of his bliss. 

It need scarcely be said that his intended departure 
was no longer the theme of the good old GeneraPs re- 

E roaches. His approval and blessing were joyfully 
estowed on his dear and happy cbildrex^ and when, 
a few days after this, he held his Susan once more in 
his arms, earth did not hold an union of more delight- 
ed and grateful hearts than were found within the walls 
of Walrond castle. 

The marriage was soon after solemnised by the 
aged Mr. M'Farlane amid the tears and smiles of joy 
of the family and neighborhood, nor did the succeed- 
ing years of the united pair belie the hopes which 
were so fervently made on that day for their future 
happiness. 

Should any lover of good dinners and much talking 
enquire after the welfare of Lord Sherbourne, his cards 
of invitation may still be found on many a table in the 
western world of London, from February to Septem- 
ber. 
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Lady Sherbourne spends her time in making baby 
caps and buying toys for her grand-children, for 
both the Misses Sherbourne are now married, though 
they have disappointed their father's ambitious hopes 
by making their own rather tardy choice. 

Mr. Elliott's hair is grown very grey, but he has 
still the talent to keep up, at least the show of flirta- 
tion with some very young ladies, who do not know 
him well enough to be aware that the success of their 
debut is, by his own voice, attributed to his <' having 
brought them out." • 

Mr. Richardsop is on the eve of marriage with a 
pretty Irish girl, who has good sense enough to per- 
ceive the good qualities which exist under rather a 
rough exterior. 

Mary Sinclair and her husband have a large family, 
but they have changed the place of their abode for the 
neighborhood of Walrond Castle, where Lord and 
Lady Ormiston attend to their minutest cares, and 
make them forget the home which they would hsrve 
left with a tear, had not Sir Thomas M'Call beqome 
their landlord by purchase. 

Lord and Lady Frederick Ashton are returned to 
their native land : and live in happy retirement, though 
not in solitude: and they pay a yearly visit to the 
friends of their youth. 

The Contesse de Kambouillet ? She has not been 
heard of for many years ; but is still remembered in 
the prayers of those whom she has wronged. May 
they be heard ! 



THE END. pJU 
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